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^...consistent  excellence, 

not  spasmodic  excellence,  separates 

the  pros  from  the  also-runs.^^^ 


These  words  set  the  standards  for  the 
1978  Penney-Missouri  competition,  which 
attracted  1,0^5  entries  from  370  newspa¬ 
pers  for  1 9  awards.  Gannett  captured  four. 
Three  firsts  and  a  third. 

The  rules  for  entering  this  year’s  presti¬ 
gious  Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Awards 
competition  were  stricter  than  ever.  No 
longer  would  editors  of  Lifestyle  and  People 
sections  be  able  to  submit  their  own  choices 
from  an  entire  year’s  output,  but  instead 
must  select  their  entries  from  specific  weeks 
designated  by  the  contest  rules. 

That’s  why  Gannett  takes  special  pride  in 
having  among  its  members  three  winners, 
each  in  a  different  daily  circulation  class,  in 
the  "Best  Pages  or  Sections”  category. 

—A  first-place  award  to  the  "Upfront"  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 
—A  first-place  award  to  the  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
News-Press  for  its  People  section. 

—A  third-place  award  to  the  Capita! Life  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Salem,  (Ore.)  Capital-Journal. 


And  in  the  "Single  News  Story”  category, 
which  had  no  circulation  classes,  Mark  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Richard  Whitmire  of  the  28,000-cir¬ 
culation  Binghamton,  (N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin 
took  first  place  against  all  the  competition 
from  large— and  small-size  newspapers 
alike. 

Good  writing,  good  editing,  good  presen¬ 
tation.  Consistent  excellence.  Community 
concern.  Professional  performance.  The 
same  criteria  that  guide  the  Penney-Mis¬ 
souri  award  judges  in  selecting  winners  also 
guide  the  editors  of  each  of  Gannett’s  78* 
newspapers  in  serving  their  readers.  78 
newspapers  as  distinct  in  content  and  style 
as  the  community  they  serve,  but  all  united 
in  their  pursuit  of  journalistic  excellence. 

t  Quoted  from  The  Penney  Press  for  Sept.  1978  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  Ruth  C.  D'Arcy,  Director,  Penney-Missouri  Awards 
Program.  _ 


Gannett 


“Gannett  has  announced  agreement  to  merge  with 
Combined  Communications  Corporation,  a  Phoenix-based 
diversified  media  company  with  seven  television  stations, 
1 3  radio  stations,  two  newspapers  and  outdoor  advertising 
facilities  in  1 1  U.S.  states  and  in  major  Canadian  cities. 


“Thaiikyou, 

Herald  American^  for 
giving  us  Christinas.’’ 


Last  December  16  and  17,  the  Boston 
Herald  American  helped  deliver  Christmas 
to  1,600  handicapped  and  underprivileged 
kids  in  Greater  Boston.  Kids  who  might  not 
have  had  a  real  Christmas  otherwise. 

We  did  it  by  co-sponsoring  a  series  of 
Country  Holiday  Cl^istmas  parties  with  a 
local  organization,  Horizons  for  Youth. 

But  the  people  who  really  made  it 
happen  were  our  readers.  And  what  readers! 


In  just  three  days,  we  received  $3,000.  In 
one  week,  over  $11,000.  In  two  weeks, 
$21,000.  And  in  a  little  over  three  weeks, 
more  than  $59,000  poured  in. 

As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  give  1,600 
kids  the  Christmas  of  their  lives.  A  chance  to 
shake  hands  with  Big  Bird,  Snoopy  and  Bugs 
Bunny.  Watch  a  magician  and  jugglers  per¬ 
form.  Sing  carols  with  a  live  orchestra,  and 
enjoy  a  traditional  Christmas  dinner  with  all 


Boston 
HeiaM  American 


On  November  19,  we  began 
running  front-page  stories  by 
Herald  American  reporter 
Laura  White,  New  England 
Newswoman  of  the  Year  for 
1978.  The  articles  asked  for 
support. 


the  trimmings.  And,  of  course,  to  receive  a 
gift  from  Santa  himself. 

So  while  everyone  at  the  Herald  American 
appreciates  all  the  thanks  we’ve  gotten  from 
the  kids,  we  think  it’s  only  fair  to  thank  the 
real  Santa  Claus: 


Anthony  Sampson  called  us 
the  big  mouth  of  the  industry. 

He  was  right. 


To  be  specific,  Sampson’s  book,  The 
Seven  Sisters,  referred  to  Mobil  as  “the 
most  loquacious  and  extrovert"  of  the  oil 
companies.  The  industry’s  big  mouth, 
so  to  speak. 

We’re  willing  to  comment  on  our  crit¬ 
ics’  views,  fill  in  reporters  on  the  facts 
about  oil  industry  issues,  even  tangle  with 
those  who’d  like  to  take  a  swipe  at  us. 


So  when  you  think  of  oil,  think  of  us. 

And  when  you  think  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  call  us,  too.  We’re  rabid  on  the  rights 
of  companies  to  speak  their  piece. 

To  get  a  big  mouth,  call  (212)  883- 
3232.  John  Flint  or  Gail  Jamin  will  try  to 
come  up  with  your  answer. 

Anytime,  we’ll  tell  it  like  we  think  it  is. 


i:  1979  Mobil  Corporation 
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The  perfect  editor,  they  told  us,  would  have  the  patience  ; 
of  a  saint,  the  disposition  of  an  angel,  the  tractability  | 
of  a  dog.  and  the  voice  of  a  morning  dove.  ! 

Out  of  these  (and  other  more  concrete)  suggestions, 
we  developed  the  Teleram  2277,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  advanced  text  editing  /  communicating 
display  terminals  on  the  market.  A  reporter's  dream. 
The  2277  provides  virtually  unlimited  data  storage 
(up  to  84,()00  characters  on  each  easily- removable 
floppy  diskette).  It  features  a  full  range  of  editing  capa¬ 
bilities.  including  overwriting;  inserting  or  deleting  char¬ 
acters.  words  or  entire  areas  of  text:  word  integrity  and 
string  search  for  replacing  a  character,  word,  or  phrase 
within  the  text. 

You  can  write,  scroll  through,  edit,  retain  and/or  trans¬ 
mit  up  to  84,000  characters  (about  14,000  words). 
Most  important,  the  2277  is  a  two-way  communicating 
system  that  can  transmit  or  receive,  at  high  speed, 
over  regular  phone  lines,  specially-dedicated  lines,  or 
direct  cable  to  the  sending  or  receiving  device. 

The  2277  is  a  stand-alone  terminal  that  operates  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  main  computer  system,  thereby  giving  you 
a  safe  method  of  copy  creation  and  retention. 

The  perfect  editor?  Six  tough  reporters  said  it  was. 
And  we  believe  them. 

For  more  information,  send  for 
our  brochure. 

Teleram  Communications 
Corporation,  1032 
Mamaroneck  Avenue, 

Mamaroneck,  New  York 
10543  •  Tel:  914-698-7789; 

Telex  646658. 

T£iERnm 

The  easiest-going  editor  you’ll  ever  work  with. 
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JANUARY 

14-20 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  management  conference.  Cer- 
romar  Beach  Hotel.  Puerto  Rico. 

18-20 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Doubletree  Inn.  Tucson. 
Arizona. 

18-20 — Kentucky  Press  Association  meeting.  Lexington. 

18- 20 — Texas  Press  Association  convention  trade  show,  San  Antonio. 

19- 20 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Little  Rock. 

19- 21 — Mid  American  Press  Institute.  New  Directions  in  Photojournalism. 

Bel  Air  Hilton.  St.  Louis. 

20- 23 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Hyatt  Regency. 

Chicago. 

25-27— Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention  and  UT-TPA  Press  Insti¬ 
tute.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Nashville. 

25- 27 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Newspaper  Institute.  Chapel 

Hill. 

26- 28 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Roanoke. 

27 -  Florida  Bar.  5th  Media-Law  Conference.  Omni  International  Hotel. 
Miami. 

28- 31 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Los  Angeles 

Bonaventure. 

28-Feb.  4— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  manage¬ 
ment  seminar.  Holiday  Inn.  Panama  City.  Panama. 

FEBRUARY 

7- 9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  annual  convention.  Sheraton- 

Columbus  Hotel.  Columbus. 

8 —  International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  "Training  the 

Trainer"  Seminar  Miami  Herald.  Miami. 

8-18— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives.  Boston 
Mariott.  Newton.  Mass. 

8- 11 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  mid-winter  meeting. 

Aspen,  Colorado. 

9- 11 — Utah  Press  Association,  winter  convention.  Little  America  Motel. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

10- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Tele¬ 

phone  Sales  Seminar.  Augusta  Hilton.  Augusta.  Ga. 

11- 14 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers's  33rd  annual  business 

conference.  Augusta  Hilton.  Augusta.  Ga. 

14-16 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Sym¬ 
posium.  Hyatt  House.  Los  Angeles. 

14 —  Education  Writers  Association,  news  workshop,  in  connection  with 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  convention.  Super- 
dome.  New  Orleans. 

15- 17 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Oklahoma  City. 

15- 18 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  San  Francisco. 

16- 17 — Mississippi/Louisiana  Press  Associations,  joint  workshop, 

Lafayette.  La. 

16-18 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Inn.  Mobile. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

18-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  production  confer¬ 
ence.  Dallas.  Texas. 

18-21 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation/ 
Mississippi  State  University,  "The  New  Rural  America  ",  Mississippi 
State.  Miss. 

21- 23 — Pennsylvania  Press  Institute,  circulation  seminar.  PNPA  Press 

Center,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

22- 24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia. 

22-24 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Press  Institute.  Athens. 

22- 25— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Frederick. 

Frederick,  Md. 

23- 25— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Radisson  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

25- Mar.  3 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/International 

Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  newspaper  executive  marketing 
seminar.  Woodland,  Texas. 
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hitch 

your  wagon 
to  a  star... 


]  !  // 


“Sup<‘rnian''  is  well  on  the  way  to  being  the  most  talked  about 
motion  picture  of  the  season.  Starting  January  22nd.  with  “The 
Return  of  Lex  Luthor,"  Superman  becomes  the  superstar  of  the 
comic  strip  THE  WORLD  S  GREATEST  SUPERHEROES.  The 
promotion  potential  is  obvious. 

This  alUnew  story  follows  adventures  of  Superman,  reporter  Lois 
Lane,  editor  Perry  hite  and  arch  villain  Lex  Luthor — just  as  in 
the  movie.  It's  a  comic  strip  filled  with  excitement,  romance  and 
humor,  and  it's  one  readers  will  turn  to  every  day. 

To  bring  your  readers  the  newest  Superman  stories,  call  Vialter 
Mahoney,  sales  manager.  (212|  949-3416.  Call  collect.  Your  readers 
— of  all  ages — will  be  glad  you  did. 


ATBjy 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  /  NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

220  EAST  42ND  STREET  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10017  (212)949-3416 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know . . 

ACB’s  Checking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less- 

costs  jess  tlian 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  tear  sheets.  '  No  wonder  virtually 
all  U  S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  ... 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  IS  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

You  ean*t  beat  experience, 

I^The  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  INC. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office. 

NEW  YORK:  2  Park  Avenue,  10016;  Phone  212/685-7300 
CHICAGO:  434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  60605;  Phone  312/922-2841 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO:  941  North  High  Street,  43201;  Phone  614/294-4761 
MEMPHIS:  52  South  Second  Street,  38103;  Phone  901/526-3281 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  1453  Mission  Street,  94103;  Phone  415/552-6000 


Newsbriefs _ 

Rumors  fly  about  NYC  dailies 

New  York  Post  publisher  Rupert  M"rdoch  is  convinced 
that  the  New  York  News  is  for  sale  because  News  parent 
Chicago  Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  is  “disillusioned”  with 
its  New  York  property,  according  to  an  article  appearing  in 
the  January  15  issue  of  Fortune. 

In  the  article,  Murdoch  said  he  has  heard  “four  times  in 
one  day”  on  Wall  Street  that  the  News  is  for  sale.  News 
publisher  W.H.  “Tex”  James,  a  member  of  the  Tribune’s 
three-man  executive  committee,  denied  those  rumors. 

The  article,  written  by  Thomas  Griffith,  goes  on  to  state 
that  Murdoch’s  real  intention  for  starting  up  a  new  morning 
tabloid  daily  in  New  York  (the  Sun,  scheduled  to  debut 
sometime  this  spring,)  “may  well  be  to  drive  down  the  ask¬ 
ing  price  for  the  News”  (which  he  states  is  a  reported  $200 
million.) 

While  Murdoch  has  been  busy  telling  people  that  the  News 
is  for  sale,  certain  News  employes  have  been  saying  similar 
things  about  the  Post.  One  rumor  last  week  had  the  Post 
shutting  down  on  December  30.  Post  officials  denied  that  the 
financially  ailing  paper  has  plans  to  close  and  start-up  again 
as  a  morning  paper. 

The  Fortune  article  reports  that  Murdoch  has  invested  a 
total  of  $95  million  in  U.S.  publications  so  far,  with  his  only 
big  moneymaker  being  his  supermarket  tabloid,  the  Star. 
Fortune  reported  that  the  Star  “probably  makes  almost 
enough  to  offset  current  operating  losses  from  the  New  York 
Post.” 

*  *  ♦ 

6,000  entries  in  ad  contest 

AdConcepts  79,  the  competition  to  stimulate  creativity  in 
newspaper  advertising,  is  closing  with  a  rush  of  entries  as  the 
February  I  deadline  approaches  for  submitting  ideas  and  ads 
eligible  to  win  $50,000  in  cash  prizes. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  co-sponsors  of  the 
contest,  report  they  have  received  6,000  entries  in  the  two- 
part  competition — Category  A  for  innovative  ideas  that 
break  new  ground,  and  Category  B  for  outstanding  ads  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  best  now  being  done,  the  state  of  the  art. 

Only  the  Category  A  entries  are  competing  for  the  cash 
awards  which  will  include  a  $25,000  first  prize,  a  $10,000 
second  prize,  a  $5,000  third  prize  and  ten  $1000  prizes  for 
honorable  mentions. 

Category  B  entries  closed  on  Nov.  15.  They  will  compete 
for  six  “Creative  Gold”  awards — an  ounce  of  gold,  suitably 
inscribed. 

To  encourage  entries,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and  the 
Sun-Sentinel  are  offering  local  ad  agencies  free  space.  Each 
agency  was  invited  to  submit  a  tab  size  ad  concerning  any 
non-profit  organization.  Ten  of  the  best  ads  will  be  published 
in  a  special  section  and  submitted  to  the  ad  bureau’s  contest. 

AP  to  transmit  tv  script 

AP  will  transmit  the  entire  (17,000  words)  text  the  first 
installment  of  “Roots:  The  Next  Generation”  which  ABC-tv 
will  start  broadcasting  on  February  18. 

The  script  will  be  for  release  on  February  11. 

The  use  of  tv  scripts,  AP  told  editors,  has  become  an 
“increasingly  popular  educational  tool.” 

In  previous  undertakings  like  this,  many  newspapers  have 
published  special  sections  and  used  them  in  promotional 
activities  as  distribution  to  schools  for  classroom  use  (E&P 
December  30). 
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The  Harris  N P-624,  operating 
on-line  at  press  speeds,  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  source  of  income 
to  Gannett’s  Courier-News,  a 
60,000  circulation  daily  in 
Bridgewater,  New  Jersey. 

The  compact  N P-624  has 
six  hoppers  and  24  pockets 
arranged  in  a  circle,  plus 


collector  ring  delivery,  and  spe¬ 
cial  electronic  on-line  control. 

With  dual  delivery,  it  can 
handle  two  inserts  per  jacket 
for  daily  inserting  at  speeds  up 
to  32,000  per  hour.  And  in  10 
minutes,  it  can  be  converted  to 
handle  five  inserts  per  Jacket  at 
1 6,000  per  hour. 

Bindery  Systems  Division 
offers  inserting  machines  for  all 


size  newspaper  plants.  And 
they’re  priced  so  you  can  profit 
from  the  ever-growing  trend  to 
preprints,  supplements  and 
inserts. 

For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Bindery 
Systems  Division,  Champlain, 
New  York  1291 9. 


New  on-line  inserter 
takes  all  the  stuff  ^ 
the  Courier-News  can  give  ih 
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6  mo.  average  net  paid  December  31.  1977—25,036 


Facing  the  facts  of  life 

The  most  difficult  problem  facing  many  newspaper  man¬ 
agements  and  employes  is  how  to  take  advantage  of  new 
production  techniques  which  require  less  manpower  in  the 
face  of  union  contracts  containing  specific  manning  clauses 
and  restricting  reductions  in  personnel. 

How  does  management  convince  its  employes,  particu¬ 
larly  their  union  leaders,  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
parties  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  to  cut  costs  through 
manpower  reductions  in  order  to  assure  continued  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper? 

Symptomatic  of  the  problem  have  been  the  strikes  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities  and  the  threatened  shutdown  of  the  Washington 
Star-. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  problem  can  be  solved 
with  minimum  pain  and  sacrifice  to  employes.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  solution  has  come  about  in  most  instances  only 
after  costly  strikes  have  forced  it  upon  the  participants.  We 
can  understand  why  union  leaders  call  strikes  to  protect 
their  own  job  security  as  well  as  that  of  their  members,  but 
it  seems  to  us  they  would  do  better  to  arrive  at  an  early 
compromise  rather  than  waging  a  costly  strike  trying  to 
maintain  the  status  quo. 

The  printers  in  New  York  City  acknowledged  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  automation  several  years  ago  only  after  a  costly 
strike.  Recently,  the  pressmen  in  New  York  admitted  their 
ideas  of  manning  requirements  might  be  antiquated,  again 
only  after  a  costly  strike. 

In  Washington,  the  employes  of  the  Washington  Star  have 
conceded  without  a  strike  that  automation  calls  for  fewer 
people.  This  is  the  second  time  in  recent  years  that  employes 
of  that  paper  have  exhibited  some  labor  statesmanship  by 
agreeing  with  management  that  some  reductions  in  payroll 
costs  have  been  necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  newspaper. 

Neither  the  unions  in  New  York  nor  Washington  have 
been  “busted”  because  of  it.  A  lot  of  strife  could  be  avoided  if 
this  could  be  realized  in  every  city. 

A  ridiculous  policy 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  has  decreed  that  hence¬ 
forth  it  will  reveal  only  the  name  and  age  of  a  person  ar¬ 
rested  or  involved  in  an  accident  but  not  his  or  her  address. 
This  is  the  CHP  interpretation  of  a  new  amendment  to  the 
State  Information  Practices  Act  aimed  at  restricting  the 
release  of  personal  information  by  state  agencies. 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  visualize  the  public  confu¬ 
sion  and  rumors  resulting  from  a  Jones,  Smith,  Brown,  etc., 
being  involved  in  an  accident. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  CHP  are  too  stupid  to  realize  this  they 
should  be  put  straight  by  the  state’s  attorney  general  and/or 
the  legislature. 
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Letters 


FTC  SYMPOSIUM 

1  am  wondering  if  E&P’s  coverage  of 
the  FTC  Symposium  on  Media  Concen¬ 
tration  (Dec.  23,  1978)  was  not  influenced 
by  a  prejudgment,  as  stated  in  the  lead 
sentence  of  your  editorial  that,  “As  an¬ 
ticipated  .  .  .  the  FTC  sym¬ 
posium  .  .  .  was  stacked  in  favor  of 
some  kind  of  control  over  media 
groups.” 

My  impression  was  not  that  “speaker 
after  speaker  expressed  the  view  that 
regulation  of  the  size  of  media  groups  is 
desirable.”  What  they  did  express  was  a 
growing  concern  over  the  expanding  size 
and  power  of  media  groups,  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing.  With  only  a  few  exceptions, 
they  seemed  to  be  groping  for  ways  to 
accomplish  the  goal  of  competition  with¬ 
out  regulation. 

True,  the  Symposium  was  strewn  with 
misconceptions  about  what  is  actually 
happening  in  the  marketplace,  shots  fired 
wide  of  the  mark  by  both  academic  and 
industry  representatives.  For  instance, 
the  assertion  by  a  newspaper  publisher 
that  combination  contracts  are  of  mini¬ 
mal  and  declining  importance  flies  in  the 
face  of  facts.  Likewise,  an  academic's 
observation  that  industry  concentration 
is  not  high  because  the  largest  chain  con¬ 
trols  only  6%  of  the  nation’s  newspapers 
ignores  the  most  significant  factor — 
consistently  passed  over  at  the 
Symposium — that  newspaper  monopoly 
is  basically  a  local  problem,  not  a  na¬ 
tional  one.  In  one-newspaper  towns 
without  other  print  competition,  the  con¬ 
centration  is  100%,  and  even  with  com¬ 
petition,  is  seldom  less  than  90%.  Chain 
ownership  merely  adds  enormous  rein¬ 
forcement  to  that  power,  and  the  expand¬ 
ing  grasp  of  the  chains  is  finally  begin¬ 
ning  to  raise  questions  about  national 
media  power  and  control. 

Incidentally,  there  is  double  irony  in 
the  reasons  why  our  organization,  the 
National  Association  of  Advertising  Pub¬ 
lishers,  which  represents  free  circulation 
papers,  was  barred  from  the  program.  In 
the  first  instance.  Heather  Kirkwood, 
FTC  organizer  of  the  Symposium,  ex¬ 
plained  that  our  group  was  rejected  be¬ 
cause  “we  want  to  focus  on  the  free  flow 
of  ideas  and  news  and  not  on  advertis¬ 
ing.”  While  our  papers  certainly  are  part 
of  that  “free  flow”  in  all  respects, 
Kirkwood’s  assertion  vocalizes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objection  voiced  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Ass’n.  in  refusing 
to  participate.  The  A.N.P.A.’s  refusal,  in 
turn,  was  then  cited  as  a  reason  why  our 
participation  would  “unbalance”  the 
panel.  In  other  words,  and  in  actual  fact, 
it  was  the  A.N.P.A.  boycott  that  kept  us 
off  the  program.  More  importantly,  the 
rejection  of  our  viewpoint  submerged  the 
very  issue  to  which  the  Symposium 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  6.  1979 


should  have  given  primary  focus  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  the  newspaper  field;  Identifying 
present  print  competition  in  the  local 
community. 

Finally,  I  was  quoted  (in  the  question 
period)  as  believing  that  “cross¬ 
ownership  regulations  should  prevent  an 
established  newspaper  from  publishing  a 
‘shopper’.”  Again,  the  scare-word  “reg¬ 
ulations.”  Quite  the  opposite  is  true.  As 
stated,  1  believe  we  should  all  recognize 
that  the  principle  of  diversity  in 
media — which  is  embedded  in  the  very 
fabric  of  our  civilization  and  our 
government — is  violated  when  any  dom¬ 
inant  newspaper  publishes  a  shopper  in 
its  own  market,  because  the  independent 
free  paper  is  the  only  possible  direct 
competitor.  This  situation  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  and  dealt  with  through  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  If  done  so,  it  will  not  only 
defuse  any  pressure  for  regulation,  but, 
on  the  positive  side,  it  will  strengthen  the 
marketplace  for  both  free  enterprise  and 
the  free  flow  of  ideas. 

Banning  such  cross-ownership 
through  anti-trust  enforcement  (not  by 
regulation)  could — at  the  same  time — 
accomplish;  I)  Preserve  local,  indepen¬ 
dent  competition,  and  2)  Diminish  the 
dangers  of  chain  newspaper  power,  both 
locally  and  nationally,  and  3)  Slow-down 
chain  expansion  by  moderating  the 
windfall  profits  derived  from  the  present 
monopolization  or  domination  of  local 
markets.  If  we  honestly  faced  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  took  appropriate  action,  we 
could  very  well  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  American  free  press  today. 

Victor  Jose 

(Jose  is  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Graphic.) 

WANTS  TO  KNOW 

With  approval  I  have  read  eloquent 
editorials  from  the  E.  &  P.,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  other  prestigious  publi¬ 
cations  defending  the  public’s  right  to 
know. 

But  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  expenditure  of  over  9  mil¬ 


lions  of  taxpayer  dollars  to  bring  the  put¬ 
rescent  and  decayed  bodies  of  the  Jones- 
ville  emigrants  back  to  their  native  soil 
which  they  despised. 

Who  authorized  this  expenditure  of 
taxpayer  funds  at  a  time  of  alleged 
budget-cutting? 

If  so,  by  what  right  and  under  what 
defense? 

Frankly,  I’m  mad.  Shouldn’t  I  be? 

Nelson  A.  White 

2323  Cherokee  PI. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

♦  *  ♦ 

CHARGES  FOR  OBITS 

May  I  offer  an  add  to  the  letter  (11- 
25)  commenting  on  charges  for  obituaries 
in  newspapers. 

For  years  in  the  paper  I  was  associated 
with  everybody  who  died — young  and 
old,  men  and  women,  black,  brown, 
white — ^was  covered  with  a  newsstory, 
carefully  written,  detailed.  The  obit  page 
was  one  of  service  to  readers,  one  of  the 
best  read. 

Now  it  costs  $1  a  line  to  let  people 
know  their  loved  ones  are  gone. 

I  know  it’s  a  great  way  to  add  to  in¬ 
come,  but  where  has  the  service  gone? 

Murray  Powers 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

^  ip  in 


Short  takes 


Some  hospitals  will  perform  a  tubal 
litigation  (tying  of  tubes)  without  the 
husband’s  permission. — Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star 

*  *  * 

...  25  families  were  allowed  to  leave 
Cuba  and  fly  by  chartered  bus  to 
Miami. — Danville  (Va.)  Register. 

*  ie  in 

Traffic  heading  into  Bessemer  will 
have  to  exist  at  the  Powder  Plant  Road 
interchange  for  two  days  to  allow 
removal. — Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT 


Marshall  Douglas 
Wire  Editor 
Shreveport  Journal 

“The  Journal  relies  heavily  on  feature,  Op-Ed  and 
financial  material  from  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  News  analyses  from  the  service  offer  that 
behind-the-scenes  look  we  are  constantly  searching 
for. . .” 

She  2|ork  Sime0 

NEWS  SERVICE 
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FELLOWSHIPS 

1979-80 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HAWAII  AT  MANOA 


IN  1974,  with  funds  from  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation, 
the  University  of  Hawaii  established  the  Gannett  Fellowship  program  in 
Asian  studies  for  professional  American  journalists.  The  1979-80 
competition  marks  the  fifth  year  of  the  Gannett  Fellowship  program. 

The  Gannett  Fellowship  program  provides  a  mid-career  opportunity  for 
professional  American  journalists  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Asian  cultures  and  institutions  through  advanced 
academic  training  in  Asian  studies.  The  program  thus  aims  to  strengthen 
the  core  of  American  journalists  capable  of  reporting,  interpreting  and 
editing  news  of  Asian  affairs  with  accuracy  and  historical  perspective. 

Gannett  Fellows  spend  a  full  year  at  the  University  of  Hawaii’s  Manoa 
campus  in  Honolulu,  and  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  program 
combining  disciplinary  studies  focused  on  the  region  or  country  of  Asia 
of  their  choice,  language  study,  and  a  professional  seminar  on  Asian 
news  coverage.  A  short  field  study  in  Asia  is  arranged  for  Fellows  for  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  Fellowship  tenure.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  program  Fellows  are  awarded  a  Certificate  in  Asian  Studies. 

Eligibility 

Most  Gannett  Fellows  are  selected  from  among  applicants  who  are  working 
journalists,  although  recent  graduates  of  journalism  schools  are  also 
eligible  to  apply.  Applicants  must  have  an  academic  or  professional  back¬ 
ground  that  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  University’s  standards  for 
admission  to  graduate  study.  Experience  in  Asia  or  prior  academic  training 
in  Asian  studies  is  not  required.  Six  Fellowships  will  be  awarded  in  1979. 
Tenure  begins  in  June  with  a  twelve  week  summer  session.  Gannett 
Fellowships  are  available  only  to  U  S  citizens.  Fellows  are  selected  without 
regard  to  sex,  race,  religion,  marital  or  family  status,  or  financial  need. 

The  Fellowship  award  includes  economy  class  air  transportation,  all  tuition 
and  fees,  and  a  basic  stipend  paid  in  monthly  installments.  No  provisions 
are  made  for  dependents’  travel  or  support. 

Application  Procedure 

Inquiries  and  requests  for  application  materials  should  be  sent  to: 

The  Gannett  Fellowship  Committee,  Asian  Studies  Program,  University  of 
Hawaii,  1890  East-West  Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96822.  Applicants  are 
required  to  submit,  along  with  the  application  forms,  official  transcripts  of 
all  post- secondary  academic  work,  and  two  letters  of  reference.  Deadline 
for  receipt  of  applications  is  March  1 , 1979. 


1 978-79 

GANNETT  FELLOWS 


Richard  P.  Liefer,  32,  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  has  an  MA  in  political  science  from 
Drake  University.  He  is  specializing  in  Chinese  and 
Southeast  Asian  studies. 


John  A.  MacDonald,  35,  is  national-foreign  editor  of 
The  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky.  After  receiving 
his  B.A.  and  M  A.  degrees  from  Ohio  State 
University,  he  served  with  the  Army  in  Vietnam, 
where  he  became  interested  in  Asia.  As  a  Gannett 
Fellow,  he  is  concentrating  on  Japanese  language 
and  history. 


George  W.  Steele,  32,  is  a  former  assistant  city  editor 
with  The  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  West  Virginia  State  College.  In  addition 
to  studying  the  Japanese  language,  he  has  focused 
much  of  his  attention  on  Chinese  and  Japanese 
philosophy  and  religion. 
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Relief  from  governmental 
edicts  sought  in  Congress 


(An  E&P  staff  report) 

The  newspaper  industry  goes  to  Wash¬ 
ington  this  year  with  hopes  that  Congress 
will  enact  some  measures  to  alleviate 
problems  with  the  government.  A  few 
new  ones  have  been  created  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  past  year. 

On  the  agenda  are  such  matters  as: 

•  A  possible  restriction  on  “free  to 
rummage”  warrants  allowing  police  to 
make  unannounced  visits  and  ransack 
newspaper  offices; 

•  Some  kind  of  tax  formula  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  retaining  ownership  of 
local  newspapers  outside  of  groups. 

•  Revision  of  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  policy  that  denies 
broadcast  licenses  to  newspaper  owners 
in  the  same  city. 

•  A  federal  statute  protecting  repor¬ 
ters  and  the  media  from  prison  sentences 
and  fines  for  refusing  to  identify  confi¬ 
dential  sources  of  information. 

Legislation  in  these  areas  has  already 
been  drafted  for  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  some  instances  the  proposed 
bills  introduced  last  year  have  been  re¬ 
written  to  overcome  objections. 

Half  a  dozen  members  of  Congress, 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
rushed  the  preparation  of  bills  to  protect 
news  media  from  indefinite  subpoenas 
after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
wide-ranging,  from  photo  files  to  waste 
basket,  search  of  the  office  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Daily  at  Stanford  University  had 
been  executed  legally  within  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Measures  that  appeared  to  gtiin  most 
support  at  preliminary  hearings  before 
Congressional  committees  are  those 
sponsored  by  U.S.  Senator  Birch  Bayh, 
Indiana  Democrat,  and  U.S.  Senator 
Robert  Dole,  Kansas  Republican.  The 
Press  Protection  Act  of  1 978  proposed  by 
Repr.  Robert  Drinan,  Massachusetts 
Democrat,  ran  into  criticism  because  it  is 
concerned  only  with  the  press. 

Senator  Bayh  expects  favorable  action 
on  his  draft  of  the  Citizen’s  Privacy  Pro¬ 
tection  Amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  which  would  require  a  less  intrusive 
subpoena  process  rather  than  surprise 
searches  when  seeking  evidence  of  crime 
from  innocent  third  parties.  It  would  pro¬ 
tect  private  citizens  as  well  as  the  news 
media  from  police  searches  when  the 
person  from  who  the  police  are  seeking 
evidence  is  in  no  way  suspected  of  crim¬ 
inal  involvement. 

The  principal  problem  of  the  lawmak¬ 
ers  is  making  any  statute  broad  enough 
to  apply  to  local  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  as  well  as  to  federal  officials.  Sev¬ 


eral  news  organizations  have  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  that  kind  of  law.  They 
also  want  to  provide  for  recovery  of 
damages  from  officials  who  violate  the 
law. 

Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  bill  which  would  require  a  specific 
subpoena  for  any  material  intended  for 
dissemination  in  interstate  commerce. 

Advocacy  of  this  legislation  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  requests  for  a  federal  shield 
statute  which  would  prevent  a  recurr¬ 
ence  of  the  Farber  Case  in  which  the 
reporter  served  time  in  Jail  and  the  New 
York  Times  paid  fines  of  $285,000  on 
contempt  of  court  convictions,  without  a 
hearing,  for  protecting  confidential  notes 
end  files. 

The  Supreme  Court,  allowing  the 
penalties  to  stand,  remained  silent  on  the 
New  Jersey  statute  that  protects  news 
media  when  they  refuse  to  disclose  con¬ 
fidential  sources.  Senator  Bayh  has 
taken  up  this  cause  also  with  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  will  consider  propo¬ 
sals  for  a  federal  law. 

Bayh  said,  “Congress  must  resolve  to 
provide  a  procedure  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  rely  on  the  incarceration  of  re¬ 
porters  in  order  to  conduct  the  judicial 
business  of  this  country.”  In  the  past,  he 
reminded,  federal  shield  bills  have  failed 
of  passage  because  there  was  no  agree¬ 
ment  on  them  among  the  news  media, 
the  courts  and  Congress. 

Farber’s  imprisonment,  the  Senator 
said,  was  based  on  an  area  of  the  law  that 
is  “a  sea  of  confusion,  contradiction  and 
fluctuation,”  with  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

With  42  more  independently  owned 
daily  newspapers  passing  into  groups  in 
1 978,  the  lobby  for  adoption  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Local  Newspaper  Act  will  be 
busy  in  Washington.  A  task  force  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  been  active  in 
sounding  out  its  members  and  others  on 
ideas  for  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  allow  the  creation  of  trust  ac¬ 
counts  which  could  be  used  to  meet  es¬ 
tate  obligations  and  keep  the  properties 
in  the  family. 

The  bill  that  has  received  the  most  at¬ 
tention  is  HR  9484,  introduced  by  Repr. 
Morris  K.  Udall.  Arizona  Democrat, 
which  spells  out  the  establishment  of 
trusts  and  a  valuation  formula.  Also  it 
would  apply  to  newspaper  groups  within 
the  same  state.  The  publisher  would  be 
allowed  to  contribute  up  to  50%  of  the 
newspaper’s  earnings  to  a  trust  fund  that 
would  consist  of  government  securities 
and  estate  taxes  could  be  paid  over  a 
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period  of  15  years. 

Udall  said  he  sponsored  the  legislation 
“because  today’s  tax  laws  permitting 
tax-free  stock  transfers  and  the  brutal 
burden  of  estate  taxes  make -retaining  a 
newspaper  by  a  family  nearly  impossible 
in  the  wave  of  the  huge  financial  offers  of 
the  big  chains.” 

Two  developments  in  respect  to  own¬ 
ership  of  broadcast  stations  by  pub¬ 
lishers  have  focussed  their  attention  on 
the  proposed  rewriting  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  which  is  scheduled  for 
thorough  discussion  in  the  new  Con¬ 
gress. 

One  is  the  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
opens  wide  the  doors  to  groups  challeng¬ 
ing  renewal  licenses.  The  FCC  policy  of 
giving  preferential  treatment  to  incum¬ 
bent  licensees  with  a  pattern  of  contin¬ 
uous  good  public  service  has  been  re¬ 
versed  by  the  judiciary  in  a  classic  case 
involving  the  Cowles  station  WESH-tv 
at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  Now,  according 
to  industry  spokesmen,  broadcasters  are 
vulnerable  to  challenges  every  three 
years. 

Cross-ownership  of  newspapers  and 
stations  in  the  same  markets  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  basis  for  license  challenge  since 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  prohibits 
any  new  co-located  combinations.  Al¬ 
though  that  ruling  did  not  order  the  di¬ 
vestiture  of  existing  cross-ownerships, 
except  a  dozen  “egregious”  ones,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  parties  in  those  situations 
have  already  engaged  in  trading  or  selling 
to  break  them  up. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  said  the 
sword  hanging  over  the  heads  of  cross¬ 
ownership  interests  was  the  reason  it 
swapped  its  tv  station  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  one  in  Detroit  owned  by 
the  Evening  News  Association.  Similar 
explanation  was  given  when  the 
Newhouse  Broadcasting  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  an  agreement  with  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  to  buy  its  five  tv 
stations  in  markets  where  S.l.  Newhouse 
newspapers  are  published. 

_ (Continued  on  pane  10) 
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WORLD  PRESS  FREEDOM 

Principles  espoused  by  American  delegates  and  many  of 
their  colleagues  from  the  Free  World  prevailed  in  a  rewrite 
operation  on  the  draft  of  a  UNESCO  Declaration  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information. 

After  a  year  long  effort  to  eradicate  a  clause  that  would 
have  condoned  government  control  of  the  press  around  the 
world,  the  146-member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  a  compromise  version  which  now  goes  to  the  UN¬ 
ESCO  General  Assembly. 

“We  do  not  consider  this  a  victory,”  remarked  George 
Beebe,  a  Miami  Herald  editor  who  is  American  chairman  of 
the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  but  the  chief  U.S. 
delegate.  Ambassador  John  E.  Reinhardt,  declared  it  “a 
triumph  of  spirit,  goodwill  and  international  understanding.” 

Key  elements  of  the  objectionable  draft  convention  have 
been  removed,  said  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

What  bothered  some  U.S.  news  media  people  was  the 
Soviet-inspired  inclusion  of  an  article  in  the  declaration  that 
links  it  all  to  the  corresponding  clauses  of  Article  19  of  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  rights  which 
was  adopted  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  1966.  When  read 
together  with  the  information  clause  that  article  leaves  open 
to  governments  the  right  to  impose  “certain  restrictions”  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  national  security  or  of 
public  order.  Propaganda  for  war  and  advocacy  of  racial  or 
religious  hatred  shall  be  proscribed  by  law. 

Article  IX  of  the  declaration  earned  the  fullest  approval.  It 
declares  “it  is  for  the  international  community  to  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  the  conditions  for  a  free  flow  and  wider  and 
more  balanced  dissemination  of  information,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  protection,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  of 
journalists  and  other  agents  of  the  mass  media.” 

Mass  media  in  the  developed  countries  are  called  upon  to 
facilitate  improvement  of  the  media  in  the  Third  World.  U.S. 
news  organizations  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  that  move¬ 
ment. 

LABOR  PAINS 

The  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  News  had  just 
begun  to  recoup  business  lost  during  an  88-day  shutdown 
when  General  Manager  Marmaduke  James  Hussey  silenced 
England’s  “Thunderer”  in  another  major  struggle  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  technology  in  newspaper  production  here  and 
abroad. 

In  effect,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  its  companion  Sunday  Times  reminded  their  65 
bargaining  units  that  oil  (from  the  North  Sea)  and  water  (for 
offset  presses)  won’t  mix.  The  late  Lord  (Roy)  Thomson  of 
Fleet  had  poured  profits  from  his  energy  investment  into  the 
pride  and  joy  of  his  publishing  empire  to  stave  off  the  inevit¬ 
able  if  the  unions  persisted  in  demanding  archaic  work  rules 
and  unrealistic  pay  scales. 

The  Thomson  Organisation,  now  led  by  the  second  Lord 
(Kenneth)  Thomson  of  Fleet,  decided  there  had  been  enough 
of  wildcat  strikes  and  set  a  November  30  deadline  for  the 
unions  to  agree  on  uninterrupted  production  by  their  4,250 
members  who  work  at  the  193-year-old  newspapers.  All  but 
the  typesetters  agreed  so  that  contract  negotiations  could 
resume.  Upon  the  deadline  the  plant  was  closed  “indefi¬ 
nitely”  but  Lord  Thomson  said  there  was  no  intention  of 
permanent  closure  or  sale  of  the  Times.  Thomson  headquar¬ 
ters  is  being  moved  from  London  to  Toronto. 

Depending  on  settlement  with  the  unions,  the  Times  plans 
to  move  in  about  $10  million  worth  of  new  printing  equip- 
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ment  in  an  effort  to  cut  expenses. 

In  New  York,  the  Christmas-Hannukah  shopping  spree 
was  on  top  of  them  when  the  big  dailies  resumed  publishing 
under  contracts  that  permit  reduction  in  press  manning  and 
maintenance  jobs  by  as  much  as  30%.  Present  workers  are 
assured  of  their  employment  for  six  years.  Attrition  and 
other  factors  will  cut  the  number  of  pressmen  at  the  Times 
from  212  to  between  170  and  150,  and  at  the  News  from  166 
to  between  144  and  125.  Wages  go  up  to  the  $20,000  a  year 
range. 

The  Times  and  the  News  didn’t  publish  from  August  5  to 
November  6  but  the  New  York  Post,  owned  by  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  president  of  the  New  York  City  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  a  separate  “me-too”  pact  with  the  unions  that  got 
the  evening  paper  back  on  the  stands  by  October  5.  The  new 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Post  was  folded  and  plans  to  establish 
a  morning  New  York  Sun  were  impeded  by  union  obstacles. 

Both  the  Times  Company  and  the  Tribune  Company, 
owner  of  the  News,  reported  substantial  revenue  and  profit 
losses  in  the  third  quarter  due  to  the  shutdown  of  the  New 
York  papers.  Although  advertising  was  heavy  for  .the  last 
two  months  of  the  year,  fourth  quarter  earnings  would  be 
down,  it  was  forecast.  Circulation  losses  could  not  be  readily 
estimated  but  gross  revenues  were  reported  to  be  down  $75 
million  at  the  News  and  $65  million  at  the  Times.  The  1 1 ,000 
-union  workers  on  strike  lost  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  in 
wages. 

A  shortlived  strike  cut  into  the  holiday  advertising  revenue 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  St.  Louis  Glohe- 
Deniocrat  which  is  printed  by  the  P-D  and  spoiled  the  P-D’s 
lOOth  anniversary  of  its  founding  by  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

WOMAN’S  PAGE 

If  there  had  been  a  Woman’s  Page  these  items  would  have 
appeared  there: 

•  The  818-member  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  elected  a  woman  to  the  Board  of  Directors — Judith 
W.  Brown  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald.  But  she’s  not 
the  first  woman  to  be  an  ASNE  director.  Years  before  the 
ERA  Amendment  was  news,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  of  the 
Houston  Post  had  that  distinction. 

•  The  30-year-old  American  Press  Institute  did  break  its 
own  all-male  pattern  at  the  top  by  appointing  Janet  C.  San¬ 
ford  formerly  of  the  Phoeni.x  Gazette  where  she  was  Today’s 
Living  section  editor  and  more  recently  editor  of  Farm 
Journal's  Family  Living  section,  as  an  associate  director 
who  will  plan  and  conduct  seminars. 

•  Newsday,  with  1,700  fulltime  payrollers,  reported  that 
43%  of  all  newsroom  staffers  hired  in  the  last  four  years  were 
women.  Affirmative  action,  they  called  it. 

•  An  Indiana  University  School  of  Journalism  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  women  hold  down  2.4%  of  the  top  level  jobs  on 
daily  newspapers  but  they  receive  less  pay  than  their  male 
counterparts.  The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists-Sigma 
Delta  Chi  called  for  more  equality  in  pay  scales,  and  greater 
opportunities  for  women. 

•  Six  women  employes  who  brought  an  action  on  behalf 
of  all  female  employes  of  the  New  York  Times  won  an  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  550  of  them  share  an  award  of  $233,500  in 
annuities  based  on  years  of  service.  While  not  admitting  a 
policy  of  sex  discrimination,  the  Times  management  also 
consented  to  an  arrangement  whereby  more  women  would 
be  chosen  to  fill  job  openings,  including  some  at  the  top  level. 

•  Federal  Judge  Constance  Baker  Motley  in  New  York 
ruled  that  access  to  locker  rooms  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
must  be  granted  “to  all  accredited  sports  reporters  without 
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regard  to  their  sex.”  A  player’s  right  to  privacy,  she  held,  is 
subordinate  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  women  reporters 
to  equal  opportunity.  However,  a  Philadelphia  federal  judge 
refused  to  interfere  with  the  ban  on  women  in  the  Phillies’ 
locker  room.  So  the  gals  won  one,  lost  one  for  .500  batting 
average. 

•  New  sports  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  is  LeAnne 
Schreiber. 

WORLD  TRADE 

The  Japanese  are  building  presses  on  which  editions  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  will  be  printed  in  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  government  ordered  printing  presses  from 
Rockwell  International  Corp. 

The  New  York  Times  joined  hands  with  the  British  Post 
Office  in  experimenting  with  a  system  to  deliver  information 
to  tv  sets  in  homes  and  offices. 

Wood  industries  Inc.,  which  grew'  out  of  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corp.,  Walter  Scott  Printing  Press  Co.  and 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  is  merging  with  a  subsidiary  of  the  West 
German  conglomerate,  Maschinenfabrik  Augsburg- 
Nuremberg  AG  in  an  $8.5  million  transaction. 

The  German  company,  which  makes  printing  presses, 
commercial  vehicles  and  other  hard  goods,  broke  into  the 
U.S.  market  about  25  years  ago  with  its  M.A.N.  stereotyping 
machines  which  competed  against  Wood’s  line.  Wood  sells 
its  letterpress  and  offset  printing  units  worldwide  and  also 
manufactures  packaging  machinery. 

Dow  Jones  Co.  has  contracted  with  Tokyo  Kikai 
Seisakusho  Ltd  for  highspeed  offset  presses  to  be  installed  in 
its  12th  production  plant  near  Denver  and  in  the  Ottaway 
group’s  Sunhury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item.  Until  a  satellite  printing 
facility  is  constructed,  the  Journal’s  Western  edition  is  being 
produced  by  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera  from  fac¬ 
simile  pages  transmitted  from  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

About  1 ,500  homes  in  England  are  being  used  in  tests  of 
Prestel  (formerly  called  Viewdata)  in  which  the  New  York 
Times  is  an  information  provider.  Subscribers  may  call  up 
special  interest  information  from  computers  by  pressing  but¬ 
tons  on  a  hand-held  device  similar  to  a  pocket  calculator. 

The  first  20  Rockwell-Goss  presses  which  will  go  to  Russia 
are  for  printing  school  books  principally,  the  U.S.  manufac¬ 
turer  was  told.  Several  European  firms  competed  for  the  $4.1 
million  order  which  may  be  a  forerunner  to  purchase  of  more 
presses  for  Pravda  or  Izvestia. 

A  Rockwell  spokesman  said,  "what’s  printed  on  them 
isn’t  our  concern.” 

‘NO  SALE’ 

It's  a  Fourth  of  July  custom  for  a  man  dressed  in  Colonial 
attire  astride  a  white  horse  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  to  the  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  Thus  the  readers  of  the  morning  newspa¬ 
per  established  in  1764  are  reminded  that  it  printed  the  origi¬ 
nal  Declaration. 

Today’s  owners  of  the  Courant  demonstrated  their  inde¬ 
pendence  when  they  opted  for  continued  local  control 
(mostly  by  employes)  and  spumed  an  offer  of  $70  million 
from  (Tapital  Cities  Communications  Corp. 

"The  Courant,’’  stated  its  president,  Edmund  W. 
Downes,  who  rose  from  circulation  clerk  to  the  top  position 
in  34  years,  "has  been  independent  for  214  years,  and  its 
management  believes  it  should  stay  independent.  The  Cour¬ 
ant  has  been  a  Connecticut  institution  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  We’re  proud  of  it.” 

If  the  offer  hadn’t  been  refused,  the  500  or  so  stockholders 
would  have  realized  $132  a  share,  making  some  instant 
millionaires.  The  most  recent  internal  appraisal  put  the 
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value  of  a  share  at  $79.  A  reporter  who  owns  200 
shares  said  “a  good  place  to  work  is  worth  more  than  a  quick 
profit.”  But  a  printer  with  1,000  shares  commented  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "There  comes  a  point  at  which  you 
can’t  refuse  a  good  offer.” 

Cynical  observers  recalled  a  statement  made  by  the  owner 
of  the  New  York  Sun  some  years  ago — “The  Sun  is  for  sale 
for  5^  a  copy.”  A  few  months  later  Roy  Howard  merged  it 
with  the  World-Telegram. 

In  another  "no  deal”  last  year,  governmental  rulings 
caused  the  cancellation  of  a  plan  to  liquidate  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  which  would  have  distributed  a  one-quarter 
interest  in  the  New  York  Times  Company  to  hundreds  of 
shareholders.  A  tax-free  arrangement  was  proposed  at  the 
rate  of  0.655  shares  of  Times  for  each  of  3.%8,587  Cowles 
shares.  Approval  of  the  plan  was  withheld  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  technical  grounds. 

At  the  same  time  the  dissolution  ran  into  a  snag  when  a 
federal  court  sustained  a  challenge  to  renewal  of  Cowles’ 
license  for  WESH-tv  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

ADVERTISING 

At  a  billion-dollar-a-month  rate,  advertising  revenues  for 
U.S.  newspapers  reached  record  highs  in  1978,  according  to 
estimates  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  Helping  in 
this  performance  was  the  ever-growing  volume  of  preprinted 
ad  sections.  Distribution  through  newspapers  was  expected 
to  surpass  the  20  billion  figure  of  1977,  with  retailers  account¬ 
ing  for  about  85%  of  the  total. 

The  New  York  News  claimed  it  was  first  among  U.S. 
newspapers  and  second  only  to  Asahi  Shimhun  of  Japan  in 
the  volume  of  retail  advertising  in  1977.  With  17  target  area 
editions  and  27  insert  availabilities,  the  tabloid  News  re¬ 
ported  $125  million  in  retail  revenue.  The  88-day  suspension 
of  publication  in  1978  was  expected  to  make  a  slight  dent  in 
the  record. 

NAB  was  confident  its  predictions  for  1978  ad  revenues 
would  hold  up;  1 1%  over  1977  for  a  total  of  $12.3  billion; 
retail  up  10%,  classified  up  12%,  and  national  up  12%. 

Publisher  members  contributed  more  than  $7  million  for 
the  Bureau  budget  to  finance  sales,  promotion  and  research 
programs  that  range  from  retail  chain  contacts  to  readership 
survey  data. 

Following  Supreme  Court  rulings  of  recent  years  opening 
up  advertising  by  lawyers,  other  professional  groups  began 
to  relax  their  bans  on  commercial  messages  in  the  general 
media.  And  the  Supreme  Court  knocked  out  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  law  that  prohibited  corporations  from  spending 
their  funds  for  advertising  to  influence  the  outcome  of  public 
referenda. 

The  trend  toward  adding  once-a-week  special  interest  sec¬ 
tions  (for  Sports,  Home  Real  Estate,  etc)  swept  the  country. 
But  there  was  one  unusual  switch:  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
went  back  to  a  traditional  family  section  after  a  study 
showed  a  loss  of  women  readers  and  a  decline  in  advertising 
for  the  sophisticated  “Day”  approach  in  a  lifestyle  section. 

Two  interesting  court  decisions  were  handed  down  in 
favor  of  newspapers.  The  federal  court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ruled  that  newspaper  advertising  is  not  a  commod¬ 
ity  within  the  meaning  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and 
could  be  distinguished  from  broadcast  advertising  which  falls 
within  the  "commodity”  term.  The  Washington  Post  was 
free  to  give  preferential  treatment  in  ad  location  to  “pre¬ 
ferred”  retailers  over  competitors.  The  Post  had  refused  to 
sell  premium  paid  positions  to  a  tire  company. 

A  California  state  court  dismissed  a  $45  million  suit  against 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  saying  the  newspaper  could  refuse  to 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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accept  ads  for  hardcore  pornographic  movies.  Superior 
Court  Judge  Vernon  Foster  ruled  that  the  Times  was  free  to 
withdraw  from  a  business  relationship  without  liability.  It 
had  no  affirmative  duty  to  accept  advertising. 

CIRCULATION 

When  ABC  statisticians  compile  the  1978  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  nation’s  dailies  they  will  need  an  ample  supply  of 
asterisks,  and  other  guideposts  to  explain  the  shifting  lineup. 
The  trend  to  morning  from  evening  continued,  especially  in 
metropolitan  areas,  while  many  more  p.m.  papers  turned  to 
a.m.  on  Saturday.  Aggregate  weekday  circulation  ap¬ 
proached  62  million,  and  Sunday  sales  shot  over  the  53 
million  mark. 

The  biggest  loss  in  the  evening  column  is  that  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  which  closed  March  4.  More  than 
half  of  its  325,(K)()  circulation  is  reflected  in  gains  made  by  the 
Tribune  and  Sun-Times.  The  Trib  abandoned  a  mid-day  edi¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  morning  home  delivery. 

Head-to-head  morning  competition  between  the  Bee  and 
the  Union  made  Sacramento,  Calif,  a  hot  spot.  The  Bee 
followed  its  sister  papers  in  the  McClatchy  group  in  switching 
from  evening  to  morning  and  claimed  a  share  of  the  market 
with  the  Union,  a  former  Copley  newspaper  now  owned  by 
partners  John  P.  McGoff  (Panax  Corp.)  and  Richard  Mellon 
Scaife,  Pittsburgh  financier  and  publisher. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  for  many  years  a  leader  in  the 
evening  field,  and  the  Detroit  News,  the  current  titleholder, 
both  added  morning  editions  for  suburbanites. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  new  morning  daily.  The  Trih,  in 
New  York  City  died  of  financial  failure  but  the  Gannett 
Company  launched  a  morning  paper.  Today,  for  the 
Westchester  suburbs,  pricing  it  at  100  a  copy  after  a  trial  run 
at  200.  Circulation  was  over  50,000  after  two  months,  during 
which  the  Manhattan-based  dailies  were  shut  down  and  sev¬ 
eral  interim  papers  tried  to  fill  the  gap. 

A  score  of  newspapers,  including  the  124-year-oid  Law¬ 
rence  (Kdns.)  Journal-World,  added  Sunday  editions.  Among 
them  were  the  Sunday  Herald  for  the  Chicago  suburbs,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Paddock  group  of  1 1  editions  that  grew  from  a 
weekly  operation  seven  years  ago.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
brought  out  the  Suburban  Trib  as  a  Sunday  issue  of  its  nine 
Tribs. 

Capital  Cities  Communications  moved  into  the  Sunday 
market  in  the  Pontiac,  Mich,  area  with  a  new  edition  of  the 
Oakland  Press.  Moving  into  more  direct  competition  with 
CapCities,  the  Dallas  Morninp  News  created  Fort  Worth/ 
Metro  Sunday  edition. 

Under  new  ownership  of  the  Morris  Newspaper  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Savannah,  the  Newhall  (Calif.)  Sipnal  dropped  its 
Monday  edition  and  started  the  Sunday  Signal  for  the  valley 
area  north  of  Los  Angeles. 

A  newly  organized  community-owned  a.m.  paper  in  the 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  market,  called  the  Ohio  Observer,  lasted 
only  10  issues,  then  went  to  once-a-week  publication.  In 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  where  gambling  casinos  are  flourishing, 
the  new  Daily  Tribune  quit  after  eight  issues  when  sales 
skidded  from  12,000  to  8,000  copies. 

Some  newcomers  to  the  list  of  dailies  were: 

Brooksville  (Fla.)  Sun  Journal,  Tuesday-Friday  evenings 
and  Saturday  morning.  Park  Newspapers  acquired  the 
thrice-weekly  Sun  Journal  from  Gannett  two  years  ago. 

Picayune  (Miss.)  Item,  from  twice-weekly  to  Tuesday- 
Saturday  evenings. 

Fort  Payne  (Ala.)  Times-Journal,  from  twice-weekly  to 
Tuesday-Friday  evening  and  Sunday  morning.  Carmage 
Walls  newspaper  is  first  daily  in  Dekalb  County,  Alabama. 
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Anpleton  (Tex.)  Times,  from  twice  weekly  to  five  days. 

Crystal  Lake  (III.)  Herald,  from  three  times  a  week  to 
Monday-Friday  evening. 

Bartle.sville  (Okla.)  Morninp  American,  established  by 
Preston  G.  Gaddis  as  a  subsidiary  of  Gaddis  Petroleum  Co. 

St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Daily  News,  afternoon,  following  de¬ 
mise  of  the  Banner-News  and  sale  of  its  circulation  list  to  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

Hollywood  (Calif.)  Independent,  every  day  except  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday.  A  Meredith  Corp.  property. 

The  Bulletin  Company  in  Norwich,  Conn,  suspended  its 
afternoon  Groton  (Conn.)  News. 

AN  PA  reported  that  single-copy  prices  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  ranged  from  30  to  300,  with  150  predominant  but 
giving  way  to  200.  More  than  400  were  in  the  latter  category. 
Sunday  editions  were  priced  from  100  to  750. 

$380  NEWSPRINT 

A  round  of  price  increases  that  bring  the  cost  of  newsprint 
to  $380  a  ton  began  in  the  Fall.  The  $380  figure  on  Newsprint 
company  bills  stunned  newspaper  purchasing  agents  until 
they  noted  that  the  new  price  is  for  a  metric  ton  of  2,206.6 
pounds.  That  translates  to  $344.73  a  short  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  a  newsprint  salesman  explained. 

The  previous  price  fora  short  ton  of  30 pound  basis  weight 
paper  was  $320.  Price  increases  announced  by  various  com¬ 
panies  range  from  $15  to  $25  a  ton  effective  in  1979,  follow¬ 
ing  closely  $20  a  ton  raises  early  in  1978.  U.S.  newspapers 
consumed  nearly  1 1  million  tons  of  newsprint. 

A  Canadian  Railways  executive  warned  U.S.  publishers 
that  it  will  cost  more  to  ship  newsprint  rolls  that  are  lai^ger  in 
diameter  than  the  standard  40-inch  rolls  because  they  reduce 
the  capacity  of  a  box  car  by  as  much  as  30%.  New  presses 
are  capable  of  using  outsize  rolls  up  to  45  inches  in  diameter. 
Gniy  58  rolls  this  size  can  be  fitted  into  a  box  car,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  72  rolls  of  40-inch  diameter. 

JOINT  OPERATIONS 

The  joint  operating  arrangement  between  the  Anchorape 
Daily  News  and  Anchorape  Times  in  Alaska  will  end  on 
March  3 1 , 2979,  under  terms  of  an  agreement  that  wiped  out 
lawsuits  and  countersuits. 

By  that  time,  a  new  joint  operation  may  be  effective  in 
Cincinnati.  After  lengthy  hearings  involving  profit  and  loss 
claims,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
recommended  that  the  Attorney  General  authorize  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  and  and  the  Cincinnati  Post  to  set  up  a 
common  business  and  production  agency. 

The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  of  1970  legalized  a  score 
of  joint  operating  agreements  by  exempting  them  from  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Alaska  arrangement 
in  August  1974  was  the  first  one  authorized  by  specific  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  Justice  Department  where  it  found  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  one  of  the  competing  papers  would  fail. 

The  Post,  a  six-day  afternoon  Scripps-Howard  paper,  is 
"in  probable  danger  of  financial  failure,”  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  was  told  in  a  brief  by  Justice  Department  lawyers.  The 
Post  consistently  lost  money  from  1972  through  1977  and  “it 
isn’t  likely  to  return  to  profitability,”  the  brief  stated. 

In  joint  operation,  the  Enquirer,  which  is  to  become  a 
Gannett  Newspaper  when  Combined  Communications 
Corp.  and  Gannett  Co.  complete  a  merger,  would  handle  all 
Post  affairs  except  editorial  functions. 

(Continued  on  pafte  13) 
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FAIR  TRIAL-FREE  PRESS 

Scenario  for  a  documentary  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press: 

Principal  characters: 

Myron  Farber,  a  reporter. 

New  York  Times,  his  employer. 

Eileen  Milling,  public  relations  executive. 

Dr.  Mario  E.  Jascalevich,  Argentine-born  surgeon. 

Judge  William  Arnold. 

Judge  Theodore  Trautwein. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

August  1975 — Milling  is  working  on  a  book  about  some 
mysterious  deaths  in  an  Oradell,  N.J.  hospital  in  1965.  She 
needs  help  in  her  investigation  and  goes  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

In  a  routine  manner  Farber  is  assigned  to  look  into  the 
case.  For  four  months  he  follows  numerous  leads  and  un¬ 
covers  enough  material  in  old  files  and  laboratory  tests  to 
write  two  stories  about  a  “Dr.  X”  who  had  access  as  chief  of 
surgery  to  patients  who  later  died  after  injection  of  lethal 
doses  of  curare. 

January  7  and  8,  1976— The  Times  publishes  Farber’s 
stories  on  the  front  page.  Bergen  County  Prosecutor  Joseph 
C.  Woodcock  Jr.  opens  a  new  investigation  and  Jascalevich 
is  indicted  in  March  on  five  counts  of  murder.  Farber  has 
revealed  the  identity  of  “Dr.  X”  in  a  March  17  story. 

Two  years  later,  the  trial  begins.  It  will  be  the  longest 
criminal  trial  in  New  Jersey  Judicial  history. 

June  30,  1978 — Judge  Arnold  orders  Farber  and  the  Times 
to  deliver  all  of  their  files  and  notes  on  the  case  for  his 
examination  to  determine  if  they  have  any  relevancy  to  the 
defense.  Attorneys  for  Jascalevich  have  asserted  collusion 
between  Farber  and  the  Prosecutor  and  thus  ‘^3ek  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  murder  charges. 

Farber  and  the  Times  stand  on  the  New  Jersey  sh*  -w 
which  protects  the  news  media  against  demands  to  (  -iose 
their  confidential  sources  of  information. 

July  14,  1978 — without  a  hearing  on  the  applicMbility  of  the 
state  law.  Judge  Trautwein  has  Farber  arrested  on  contempt 
of  court  charges  and  imposes  a  fine  of  $100,000  and  $5,0(X) 
for  each  the  Times  fails  to  turn  over  all  of  its  files. 

August  4 — Farber  goes  to  jail. 

August  28 — The  Times  surrenders  its  file  on  Jasca'»*vich 
but  Farber  continues  his  refusal  to  let  the  judge  see  his  notes. 

Court  appeals  grant  temporary  stays  in  the  penalties  and 


Farber  is  in  and  out  of  jail  for  a  few  days. 

.  October  23 — The  trial  ends  and  Farber  is  released  from 
jail. 

October  24, — The  jury  returns  “hot  guilty”  verdicts  in  the 
three  remaining  counts,  the  trial  judge  having  already  dis¬ 
missed  two  counts. 

October  25 — The  Times  pays  the  last  of  $289,000  in  fines 
and  reports  its  defense  of  a  free  prdks  had  cost  more  than 
$500,000  when  legal  fees  were  added  to  the  penalty. 

November  24 — The  Supreme  Court  has  the  last  word.  It 
turns  down  a  request  by  the  Times  and  Farber  to  review  the 
contempt  convictions  and  penalties.  No  explanation  is  given. 

December  1 — ^The  jury  calls  for  the  restoration  of  his 
license  to  practice  to  Dr.  Jascalevich,  saying  it  had  found 
him  innocent,  not  just  innocent  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

December  3 — It  is  disclosed  that  the  Dr.  hasn’t  asked  for 
his  license. 

CAMERAS  IN  COURT 

While  more  courts  permitted  photography  at  criminal 
trials,  the  American  Bar  Association  coasted  on  making  an 
all-out-endorsement  of  the  practice  and  decided  to  take 
another  year  or  so  to  formulate  guidelines.  The  ABA  House 
of  Delegates  was  reported  as  being  “not  ready  yet”  for  tv, 
radio  and  photographic  coverage  of  judicial  proceedings  but 
conceded  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  which  authorized  a  one-year 
experiment,  ending  June  30,  polled  1,349  witnesses,  jurors, 
attorneys,  court  and  press  personnel  for  opinions  before 
saying  whether  it  will  allow  state  judges  to  permit  cameras  at 
criminal  trials. 

In  the  survey,  70%  of  the  attorneys  who  participated  said 
the  presence  of  cameras  and  radio  equipment  did  not  disrupt 
the  proceedings.  77%  of  the  jurors  agreed. 

Scoring  on  the  question  of  permitting  camera  coverage, 
the  results  were:  Jurors  49%  in  favor;  court  personnel  47%  in 
favor;  attorneys  56.5%  in  favor. 

A  witness  in  one  of  the  televised  trials  said  “lawyers 
became  ostentatious  and  prima  donna-like."  An  attorney 
complained  that  he  was  distracted  by  the  flickering  of  the  red 
lights  on  the  camera,  and  a  court  worker  remarked  that  “the 
media  went  out  of  their  way  to  be  nice,  but  once  they  have 
the  right  to  be  in  the  courts  they  will  be  uncontrollable." 


Editor  pulls  plug 
on  tv  for  a  month 

To  find  out  what  life  is  like  without 
television,  city  editor  John  Coggins, 
Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star-News,  turned 
off  his  set  for  all  December.  After  two 
weeks,  he  now  reports  himself  profitably 
engaged  in  reading  about  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession. 

But  a  local  television  commentator 
feels  the  city  editor  might  be  suffering 
from  the  loss  of  Atlantic  Coast  Confer¬ 
ence  basketball  and  bowl  games,  among 
other  things. 

But  Coggins  denies  it.  “Mostly,  I’ve 
been  reading  a  lot,”  he  reported  after 
two  weeks  of  fasting.  “I’ve  been  work¬ 
ing  for  months  now  on  this  one  book  that 
explains  how  the  news  media — mostly 
the  print  media — exaggerated  the  seri- 
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ousness  of  the  1968  Communist  Tet  of¬ 
fensive  in  Vietnam. 

“I  admit  it’s  not  exactly  thrilling  stuff 
but  I  find  it  interesting  because  I’m  in  the 
news  business.  I’m  getting  a  lot  more 
read  and  understanding  it  better.” 

But  Coggins  wants  to  be  sure  about 
television.  “It’s  only  a  one-month  exper¬ 
iment  but  when  it’s  over,”  he  wrote  in 
his  newspaper’s  ‘Weekend’  section,  “I 
expect  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
that  has  been  gnawing  at  me  for  months: 
Is  there  life  after  tv."  The  decision 
to  abstain  came  gradually.  ”...  May¬ 
be  it  was  that  color  photograph  of 
Howard  Cosell  on  the  cover  of  last 
week’s  ‘TV  Showtime’  ”  he  recalled. 
“Or  maybe  it  was  that  late-night  seg¬ 
ment  with  Dean  Jones,  who  assured  me 
— straight-faced — that  Born  Again  was 
a  great  movie,  the  true  story  of  Charles 
Colson’s  rebirth  as  an  honest  man. 


“Who  knows?  Maybe  I  just  couldn’t 
take  another  dose  of  ‘Scrooge’  this  year. 
I  hate  being  shamed  into  the  Christmas 
spirit.” 

To  such  flippant  stand,  local  tv  Station 
WECT  replied  with  predictable  satire. 
This  station  is  an  NBC  affiliate,  while  the 
Star-News  is  a  property  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co. 

“If  millions  of  New  Yorkers  can  sur¬ 
vive  several  months  without  a  daily 
newspaper,  then  surely  John  Coggins 
can  endure  a  month  without  tv,”  Wayne 
Jackson,  WECT  vicepresident  and 
commentator,  pointed  out  ...  “He 
will  miss  many  good  programs  but  he  can 
live. 

“.  .  .  His  story  should  be  interest¬ 
ing.  One  question  remains:  “Altho  Cog¬ 
gins  switched  off  his  set,  has  he  also 
promised  not  to  view  any  other  set?” 
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Newsphotos  in  1978:  Mostly  grim 


A  gallery  of  excerpts  from  yearend  news  and 
sports  photos  provided  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  Both  press  services  included  the  Hans 
Wendt  photos  of  the  flaming  jet  crash  in  San 
Diego,  former  Italian  Premier  Moro's  death  car, 
the  Guyana  mass  death  photos,  and  riots-and 
more  riots. 

From  the  overall  submissions,  it  would  seem 
the  major  photo  competition  judges  in  1979 
will  have  a  ghastly  array  of  human  tragedies 
from  which  to  name  top  newsphotos  of  1978. 
Sports  pages  provided  readers  a  lighter  view  of 
the  year's  events. 

— Lenora  Williamson 


GUYANA  AMBUSH  SCENE — Photo  by  San  Francisco  Examiner  reporter 
Tim  Reiterman,  who  mode  it  with  the  camera  of  slain  photographer  Greg 
Robinson.  (Copyright,  San  Francisco  Examiner) 


SAN  DIEGO  CRASH — San  Diego  County 
photographer  Hans  Wendt,  emerging  from  a 
press  conference,  looked  up,  twisted  the  focus 
ring  to  infinity,  shot  twice — his  photos  went 
round  the  world  via  AP,  UPl,  and  news 
magazines. 


MASS  DEATH  in  Jonestown,  Guyana — Pool  Photo  by  Frank  Johnston  of 
the  Washington  Post,  via  Associated  Press. 


TERRORIST  VICTIM — Italian  police  and  security  officers  swarm  around 
the  car  in  which  former  Premier  Aldo  Moro's  body  was  found  in  Rome.  (AP 
Laserphoto) 


FIERY  PROTEST — Demonstrator  engulfed  in 
flames  as  he  hurled  gas  bottle  at  police  in 
Tokyo  International  Airport.  (AP  Laserphoto) 
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Excepting,  now  and  then 


NEW  DELHI — A  servant  stands  ready  to 
polish  oH  a  fly  that  came  to  lunch  with 
President  Carter  and  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Morarji  Desai.  UPl,  Best  Photos 
of  1978 — Tim  Murphy. 


ACROSS  THE  CANAL — President  and  Mrs.  Carter  cross  the  Panama 
Canal  on  foot  carrying  umbrellas,  backgrounded  by  American  Apollo,  a 
container  ship.  (AP  Laserphoto) 


VATICAN  CITY — Pope  John  Paul  II  and 
general  audience  enjoy  the  informality. 
UPi,  B(  St  Photos  of  1978 — Luciano  Mel- 


WASHINGTON — President  Carter  applauds  as  Israeli  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Menachem  Begin  and  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  em¬ 
brace,  climaxing  Camp  David  Summit  agreement.  UPI,  Best 
Photos  of  1978 — Darryl  Heikes. 


Continued  on  page  16 
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Sports  provided  ’78  fun  &  games  photos 


NEW  ORLEANS— Muhammad  Ali 
slams  a  right  that  brings  shower 
of  water  from  Leon  Spinks'  head 
in  15-round  regain  of  World 
Heavyweight  Championship  in 
September.  UPl,  Best  in 
Sports — Ron  Kuntz. 


EARLIER  IN  YEAR— It  was  chal¬ 
lenger  Spinks  who  flattened  nose 
of  Muhammad  Ali  in  Las  Vegas 
when  Spinks  won  the  title  in  a 
split  decision.  (AP  Laserphoto) 


BILLIE  JEAN  KING  expresses  opinion  of  her  own  play  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
Arena  match  against  England's  Virginia  Wade.  UPl,  Best  in  Sports, 
1978 — Sam  Mikulin. 


HEADING  HOME — Affirmed  and  jockey  Steve  Cauthen  cross 
the  finish  line  at  the  Kentucky  Derby  in  Louisville.  (AP 
Laserphoto) 
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ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC — Double  Eagle  II  reaches  the 
French  coast  completing  the  first  successful  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic  by  balloon.  (AP  Laserphoto) 


1978INTHECOURTS- 
LOSSESATTHETOP, 
VICTORIES  BELOW 

By  Paul  J.  Levine 

Search  warrants  and  confidential  sources  were  the  watch¬ 
words  of  press  freedom  cases  decided  in  1978. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  opened  the  door  to  police 
searches  of  newsrooms  in  the  Stanford  Daily  case,  and  New 
Jersey  courts  closed  the  jail  cell  on  reporter  Myron  Farber 
for  refusing  to  turn  over  his  notes  to  a  trial  judge. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  the  Farber  case 
in  late  November,  there  was  a  clattering  of  angry  typewriters 
among  the  nation's  editorial  writers.  Yet,  the  press  may  be 
better  off  that  this  Court  did  not  rule  on  the  case. 

If  it  had,  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  decision  might 
have  become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  case  determined  that  a 
reporter  has  no  First  Amendment  right  to  withhold  his  notes 
from  a  judge’s  scrutiny.  It  also  held  the  state’s  shield  law 
ineffective  when  balanced  against  the  defendant’s  rights. 
Though  other  courts  may  choose  to  follow  the  New  Jersey 
decision,  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so.  The  press  is  still 
free  to  fight  the  good  fight  in  other  states  and  convince  courts 
of  either  a  constitutional  privilege  where  shield  laws  don’t 
exist  or  a  statutory  one,  where  they  do. 

Besides  those  well-publicized  cases,  there  are  many  others 
of  interest  to  the  press,  though  they  never  garnered  head¬ 
lines.  Myron  Farber  was  not  the  only  reporter  who  was  told 
to  either  disgorge  his  notes  or  go  directly  to  jail. 

In  a  case  decided  while  Farber  sat  in  a  New  Jersey  jail  cell, 
the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  rejected  a  reporter’s  arguments 
that  he  could  refuse  to  reveal  confidential  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  defendant  in  a  murder  trial.  The  reporter  had 
written  a  story  indicating  that  a  prosecution  witness,  rather 
than  the  defendant,  may  have  been  the  killer.  The  Kansas 
decision  was  actually  more  favorable  to  the  press  than  the 
Father  case  because  it  recognized  a  “limited  privilege  of 
confidentiality  of  information  and  identity  of  news  sources” 
under  the  Constitution.  Yet,  in  Kansas  v.  Sandstrom,  the 
court  ruled  that  the  defendant’s  need  for  the  source  of  the 
story  outweighed  the  reporter’s  constitutional  right. 

The  Kansas  decision  also  determined,  not  surprisingly, 
that  the  newsman’s  privilege  “is  more  tenuous  in  a  criminal 
proceeding  than  in  a  civil  case.”  Notwithstanding  the  favor¬ 
able  concept  that  a  constitutional  privilege  exists,  the  result 
was  the  same  as  in  Farber.  The  reporter’s  jailing  for  con¬ 
tempt  was  affirmed. 

Several  weeks  before  that  case  was  decided,  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  reporter  need  not  reveal  his 
sources  for  an  article  concerning  a  drug  deal  that  led  to  a 
murder.  The  case,  Zelenka  v.  Wisconsin,  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  follows  the  news  media’s  interpretation  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  1972  decision  in  Branzburg  v.  Hayes.  The 
court  narrowly  interpreted  Branzburg  to  mean  simply  that  a 
reporter  has  no  First  Amendment  privilege  to  refuse  to  tes¬ 
tify  before  a  Grand  Jury  when  he  witnessed  a  crime. 

However,  the  Wisconsin  decision  did  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  a  reporter  will  sometimes  have  to  reveal  his 
sources  to  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case.  Rather,  it  affirmed 


PaulJ.  Levine  is  an  attorney  in  the  Miami  office  of  Morgan, 
Lewis  &  Bockius  and  is  the  author  of  “WHAT’S  YOUR 
VERDICT?”  a  feature  syndicated  by  Copley  News  Service. 
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the  conviction  of  the  murder  defendant  and  ruled  only  that 
the  trial  judge  committed  no  error  in  refusing  to  compel  the 
reporter  to  testify. 

Other  cases  involving  forced  disclosure  of  information 
reveal  mixed  results: 

VERMONT — A  trial  judge  ordered  two  reporters  to  unveil 
their  sources  for  a  story  that  marijuana  brought  into  the  area 
was  poisoned  with  paraquat.  The  information  was  not  sought 
by  a  criminal  defendant.  In  fact,  no  criminal  case  was  pend¬ 
ing.  A  prosecutor  started  the  investigation  as  a  result  of  the 
marijuana  story  in  the  Bennington  Banner.  The  trial  judge 
rejected  press  arguments  that  a  constitutional  privilege 
existed  under  Branzburg,  and  Vermont  having  no  shield  law, 
ordered  the  reporters  to  testify. 

FLORIDA — A  trial  judge  reached  a  contrary  decision 
holding  that  the  First  Amendment  protected  a  reporter  from 
testifying  in  a  criminal  case.  The  reporter  need  testify  only  if 
he  has  relevant  evidence  that  could  not  be  found  elsewhere 
and  either  the  state  or  defense  has  a  “compelling  need”  for 
the  information. 

In  a  civil  case,  another  Florida  judge  ruled  last  month  that 
two  Miami  Herald  reporters  need  not  testify  as  to  their 
interview  with  parties  to  the  lawsuit.  The  judge  also  ordered 
the  party  issuing  the  subpoena  to  pay  the  newspaper  $1,000 
attorneys’  fees. 

ARKANSAS — The  state  shield  law  protected  a  reporter 
from  revealing  her  source  of  information  for  a  story  which 
resulted  in  a  libel  suit  against  the  newspaper.  In  Saxton  v. 
Arkansas  Gazette,  The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
law  protected  the  news  source  from  disclosure,  even  where  a 
libel  plaintiff  claimed  he  needed  the  information  to  prepare 
his  case. 

KANSAS — In  a  libel  case  against  Playboy  magazine,  a 
former  drug  enforcement  agent  sought  the  source  for  a  story 
which  accused  him  of  stealing  drugs,  soliciting  a  bribe,  and 
killing  a  man.  A  federal  judge  ruled  that  the  ex-narc  failed  to 
exhaust  other  alternatives  of  getting  the  information  and 
turned  down  the  request. 

MARYLAND — A  federal  judge  relied  on  the  state’s  shield 
law  in  protecting  a  Baltimore  News-American  reporter  from 
having  to  disclose  confidential  sources  to  a  plaintiff  in  a  libel 
case. 

^  ^ 

When  the  civil  litigation  involves  parties  other  than  the 
newspaper,  the  protection  against  testifying  is  even  greater: 

NEW  YORK — A  New  York  Times  reporter  did  not  have  to 
respond  to  questions  in  a  civil  action  between  private  par¬ 
ties,  even  though  they  did  not  involve  confidential  sources. 
The  judge  ruled  that  the  reporter  need  not  even  confirm  that 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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quotations  in  an  article  were  in  fact  made  by  a  party  involved 
in  a  breach  of  contract  suit. 

ILLINOIS — A  federal  judge  also  shielded  a  reporter  from 
disclosing  his  sources  for  a  story  about  a  company  involved 
in  a  private  antitrust  suit.  The  judge  ruled  that  the  Illinois 
shield  law  did  not  fully  protect  the  sources  of  information, 
but  went  on  to  find  that  First  Amendment  considerations 
covered  the  materials. 


ACCESS  TO  TRIALS 

The  press  is  having  an  increasingly  difficult  time  going 
about  its  task  of  covering  the  courts,  especially  criminal 
trials.  A  key  decision  is  expected  soon  from  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Gannett  v.  DePasquale.  In  that  case  (E&P, 
September  23,  1978),  the  highest  court  of  New  York  State 
permitted  a  trial  judge  to  eject  the  press  and  public  from  a 
pre-trial  suppression  of  evidence  hearing.  Some  New  York 
judges  have  already  taken  to  locking  the  courthouse  doors. 
The  press  was  not  permitted  into  a  pre-trial  hearing  to  de¬ 
termine  the  fitness  of  David  Berkowitz  to  stand  trial  in  the 
“Son  of  Sam”  murder  cases.  Other  New  York  cases  indicate 
that  whenever  pre-trial  publicity  is  substantial,  trial  judges 
will  not  hesitate  to  hold  closed  hearings. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  at  least  establish 
some  standards  to  be  met  before  closing  courtrooms,  though 
few  observers  expect  an  outright  ban  on  secret  hearings. 

V.'hile  that  may  disappoint  many  advocates  of  press  ac¬ 
cess,  it  will  be  an  improvement  over  the  current  situation 
which  finds  several  state  courts  all  too  willing  to  close  pre¬ 
liminary  hearings  in  criminal  cases: 

PENNSYLVANIA — In  Philadelphia  Newspapers  v. 
Jerome,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  authorized  holding 
secret  suppression  of  evidence  hearings  in  the  Tony  Boyle 
murder  case. 

The  newspapers  have  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  case.  Perhaps  the  strongest  press  freedom  decision  of  the 
year  involving  trial  coverage  rights  came  from  the  U.S.  Third 
Circuit  of  Appeals  in  U.S.  v.  Cianfrani.  A  federal  trial  judge 
in  Philadelphia  had  excluded  the  public  and  press  from  a 
pre-trial  hearing  in  the  fraud  and  racketeering  trial  of  a 
former  state  official. 

The  Third  Circuit  recognized  the  potential  danger  to  a 
criminal  defendant  who,  in  theory  at  least,  could  be  preju¬ 
diced  by  stories  that  incriminating  evidence  was  excluded  at 
a  pre-trial  hearing.  Yet,  the  court  acknowledged  the  “vital 
interest”  of  the  public  in  learning  about  the  conduct  of  police 
and  judges. 

“Secret  hearings — though  they  be  scrupulously  fair  in 
reality — are  suspect  by  nature”  said  Chief  Judge  Collins 
Seitz.  “Public  confidence  cannot  long  be  maintained  where 
important  judicial  decisions  are  made  behind  closed  doors 
and  then  announced  in  conclusive  terms  to  the  public,  with 
the  record  supporting  the  court’s  decision  sealed  from  public 
view.” 

The  Third  Circuit  rested  its  decision  on  the  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment  “public  trial”  clause,  rather  than  the  First  Amendment 
right  of  the  press  to  gather  news.  That  approach  is  not  shared 
by  all  judges,  as  many  believe  that  the  right  to  a  public  trial 
belongs  exclusively  to  a  criminal  defendant,  not  to  the  news 
media  or  public  at  large.  In  the  Gannett  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  may  resolve  that  debate.  The  press  has  argued  the 
right  to  be  present  at  suppression  hearings  on  both  First  and 
Sixth  Amendment  grounds. 

HAWAII — The  Hawaii  Supreme  Court  also  approved 
closing  pre-trial  suppression  of  evidence  hearings.  It  rejected 
the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin's  argument  that  secret  hearings 
are  contrary  to  both  First  Amendment  press  rights  and  the 
public  trial  concept. 

The  same  court  also  approved  the  unusual  ruling  of  a  trial 


judge  forbidding  release  of  a  preliminary  hearing  transcript. 
The  judge  had  dismissed  rape  charges  against  a  criminal 
defendant  who  faced  trial  on  additional  charges.  Fearing  the 
defendant  might  be  prejudiced  by  publicity  generated  by  the 
transcript,  the  judge  ordered  it  sealed.  The  point  often  over¬ 
looked  by  those  who  would  close  courtroom  doors  is  that 
public  discussion  of  secret  hearings  often  exceeds  that  of 
open  proceedings.  That  may  have  happened  in  the  Hawaii 
case,  as  various  women’s  organizations  denounced  the  rape 
decision  and  the  secret  transcript. 

WASHINGTON — After  a  jury  returned  guilty  verdicts 
against  a  self-styled  revolutionary  couple  for  bank  robbery,  a 
federal  judge  in  Seattle  ordered  the  news  media  to  stay  away 
from  the  jurors.  Presumably,  any  reporter  violating  the  order 
could  have  been  held  in  contempt  and  jailed.  A  Federal 
Appeals  Court  overturned  the  order  in  Seattle  Times  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  ruling  that  it  infringed  First  Amendment  news¬ 
gathering  rights. 

JUVENILE  CASES 

Earlier  this  year,  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  struck  down  a  state  law  which  made  it  a  crime  to 
publish  the  names  of  juveniles  charged  with  crimes.  In  State 
ex  Rel  Daily  Mad  v.  Smith,  the  court  ruled  that  the  statute 
is  an  unconstitutional  prior  restraint  on  publication.  The  de¬ 
cision  is  consistent  with  Landmark  Communications  i’. 
Virgina,  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  decided  earlier  this  year. 
That  case  invalidated  a  Statute  making  it  a  crime  to  publish 
details  of  a  State  Commission’s  confidential  inquiry  of  a 
judge’s  alleged  misconduct.  Whether  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  will  treat  the  matter  any  differently  will  be  learned 
this  term.  Last  month,  the  Court  announced  it  will  review 
the  West  Virginia  decision. 

Two  other  state  cases  are  viewed  as  victories  for  press 
access  to  juvenile  cases: 

NEW  YORK — A  15-year-old  murder  defendant  could  not 
exclude  the  press  and  public  from  his  trial  because  he  failed 
to  prove  the  “strict  and  inescapable  necessity”  of  a  secret 
proceeding. 

CALIFORNIA — Reporters  were  permitted  to  cover  a 
hearing  to  determine  whether  a  17-year-old  charged  with 
murder  should  be  tried  as  an  adult.  In  Brian  W.  v.  Superior 
Court,  the  California  Supreme  Court  recognized  the  “bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  public  scrutiny”  on  the  courts. 

LIBEL 

The  year’s  key  libel  case  is  awaiting  decision  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Herbert  v.  Lando  (E&P  September  23,  1978) 
concerns  the  extent  to  which  a  libel  plaintiff  can  question  a 
writer  about  his  thought  processes.  Because  the  questions 
involve  outside  interference  in  “the  editorial  process,”  the 
suit  against  the  CBS  program,  “60  Minutes,”  has  signifi¬ 
cance  in  other  First  Amendment  issues. 

The  year  also  saw  the  usual  spate  of  cases  determining 
who  was  a  “public  figure.”  Not  surprisingly,  a  “Playmate  of 
the  Month”  determined  to  be  a  public  figure,  a  double  en¬ 
tendre  to  be  sure.  The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
an  elementary  school  wrestling  coach  was  a  public  figure 
for  purposes  of  a  libel  suit  against  a  television  station  which 
accused  him  of  brutality. 

An  attorney  who  represented  Lucky  Luciano  40  years  ago 
was  held  not  to  be  a  public  figure  in  a  libel  suit  against  the 
publisher  of  a  book  written  in  the  1970’s. 

OPINION  CASES 

There  is  one  defense  that  will  defeat  a  libel  suit  regardless 
whether  the  plaintiff  is  considered  a  public  or  private  figure. 
The  key  is  to  characterize  the  alleged  defamation  as  “opin¬ 
ion,”  as  opposed  to  statements  of  fact.  Following  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  rubric  that  “there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  false 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Here^  bow  PuNlzer  Prize  Winners 
took  in  action. 

And  here^  bowappianse 
iooks  HI  print: 


These  two  newspapers  —  the  first 
and  the  latest  winners  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
public  service  reporting  —  bracket 
a  long  list  of  Prize-winning  news¬ 
papers  and  journalists.  To  all  you 
winners,  and  to  all  who  strive  for 
the  excellence  the  62-year-old 
award  represents,  our  congratula¬ 
tions  —  and  our  thanks.  Our 
appreciation  is,  of  course,  based 
partly  on  the  fact  that  we  owe  our 
existence  as  a  newspaper  press 


We  read  you. 

We’re  Rockweii-Boss. 

manufacturer  to  your  industry.  In 
a  larger  sense,  however,  we  are 
indebted  to  you  for  the  same  reason 
that  every  U.S.  business  and  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  is:  your  guardianship  of 
our  freedom.  For  both  these  rea¬ 
sons,  our  interest  in  newspapering 
does  not  end  with  the  production 
of  press  equipment.  It  extends  to 
every  facet  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 


ness:  your  challenges,  your  goals, 
your  problems  —  and  your  many 
achievements.  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3 100  South  Central  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60650. 


Rockwell 

International 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


CAMS  see  another  record  year 


For  the  year  1978  the  galloping  want 
ads  will  account  for  better  than  $31  for 
every  $100  of  newspaper  ad  revenue. 
Again  in  ’78  as  in  many  previous  years, 
classified  drew  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
field  by  a  wide  margin.  According  to 
NAB  figures  through  October,  clas¬ 
sified’s  gain  of  21.1%  dwarfed  retail’s 
12.8%  and  national’s  8%. 

The  big  question  top  management  is 
asking — can  this  whirlwind  continue? 
And  the  answer,  from  a  cross  section  of 
CAMS  we  spoke  to  is  definitely  in  the 
affirmative  with  a  qualifying,  “but  at  a 
slower  pace.” 

Ray  Jansen,  CAM,  Newsday  on  Long 
Island  put  it  this  way:  “We  hit  our  first 
million  want  ad  year  in  1972  and  in  1978 
we’re  at  1.9  million  ads.  We’ve  really 
just  begun  to  move  and  the  bigger  our 
classified  market  place  gets  the  more 
readers  and  ads  it  attracts.” 

New  York  Times’  CAM.  John  Guerin 
said  the  comeback  from  the  long  strike 
has  been  “phenomenal”.  He  sees  the 
strong  momentum  apparent  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  weeks  of  the  year  assuring  continuing 
growth  in  the  year  ahead  particularly  in 
the  major  area  of  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ing.  “Who  ever  heard  of  a  40  page 
employment  section  on  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  Christmas?”  he  asked.  The  previous 
year  on  the  corresponding  Sunday,  the 
Times  carried  28  pages. 

At  the  Passaic-CUfton  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News  CAM  Elayne  Dattel  said  that  clas¬ 
sified  on  the  83,000  circulation  paper  had 
broken  all  records  in  1978  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year.  As  for  the  year  ahead 
she,  along  with  her  colleagues  on  the 
larger  papers,  is  ‘hopefully’  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  continued  gains  but  refuses  to 
put  a  percentage  on  it.  “There’s  bound 
to  be  a  levelling  off,”  she  said. 

George  D.  Schultz,  CAM  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  where  the 
fierce  winter  of  ’78  took  its  toll  is  an¬ 


ticipating  a  5  -(-%  increase  for  ’79  over  a 
3.5%  increase  last  ’78.  Employment 
which  soared  by  32%  in  ’78  is  expected 
to  rise  another  5%  to  7%  but  automotive 
and  real  estate  will  hopefully  be  the  big 
winners.  Through  December,  thus  far, 
automotive  was  up  75%  over  the  bliz- 
zardy  ’78  period.  The  newly  approved 
increase  in  mortgage  interest  rates  in 
N.Y.  State  from  8*/i%  to  9Vi%  he  be¬ 
lieves  will  spur  real  estate  activity  that 
should  turn  his  7%  loss  in  that  category 
last  year  to  a  gain  of  7%  to  10%  in  ’79. 

“Everything  is  ‘Go’  for  classified  in 
’79”  notes  Ray  Greene  who  heads  up 
Classified  International  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  After  talking  to  dozens  of 
CAM  Greene  predicts  between  1 1%  and 
15%  revenue  gains  for  ’79  with  7%  to  9% 
rate  increases. 

The  company’s  Exec-Memo  notes, 
“Employment  to  remain  high — except 
for  areas  losing  population,  we  foresee  a 
resurgence  in  new  jobs  being  created  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  reduction  of  taxes 
on  business  .  .  .  particularly  small 
businesses  that  employ  half  of  all  the 
workers  in  U.S.  and  Canada.  More  new 
jobs  plus  a  smaller  number  of  people 
coming  into  the  labor  market  will  keep 
the  unemployment  rate  pushing  down¬ 
ward  and  lead  to  heavier  advertising  by 
expanding  businesses. 

Greene  also  sees  the  frequently  ne¬ 
glected  merchandise  and  service  classifi¬ 
cations  moving  ahead  spurred  by  a 
strong  employment  picture,  a  speed-up 
of  purchasing  power  caused  by  inflation 
and  a  strong  housing  market  (the  average 
family  spends  $2000  the  first  year  they 
change  residence — be  it  new  or  existing)” 

Nor  are  the  CAMs  sitting  back  and 
hoping  their  projections  for  the  year 
ahead  will  be  self-fulfilling  prophecies. 
Some  like  Jansen  of  Newsday  have 
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linage  building  plans  ready  to  go  out  not 
for  publication  at  this  time  for  competi¬ 
tive  reasons.  George  Schultz  published  a 
64  page  “New-comers’  Guide”  in  Oc¬ 
tober  that  he  proposes  to  run  several 
times  next  year.  Its  initial  reception  was 
such  that  it  will  no  doubt  be  substantially 
bigger  in  the  future. 

In  Passaic,  Elayne  Dattel  recently  con¬ 
verted  her  Saturday  classified  section 
into  a  pullout  tab  format  that  lifted  the 
slow  Saturday  volume  to  the  second 
biggest  classified  day  after  Sunday.  The 
section  carries  related  editorial  and  the 
reaction  from  real  estate  brokers  has 
been  highly  positive. 

Many  CAMs  have  been  hard  pressed 
to  find  qualified  sales  personnel  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  their  depart¬ 
ments.  Ray  Jansen  says  that  from  his 
point  of  view  the  ‘ad-taker’  concept  is 
“gone — dead  and  buried”.  He  considers 
every  person  who  picks  up  a  voluntary 
call  a  potential  sales  person.  “The  aver¬ 
age  classified  advertiser  wants  to  place 
the  smallest  ad  for  the  shortest  time  pos¬ 
sible.  If  we  take  it  that  way  we’re  doing 
the  advertiser  and  the  paper  a  disservice. 
The  paper’s  classified  personnel  must 
know  how  to  sell  a  descriptive  ad  for 
enough  insertions  to  achieve  results.”  In 
recruiting  Jansen  seeks  people  with  a 
sales  background  but  not  necessarily  in 
newspaper  sales.  The  Times’  John 
Guerin  goes  along  with  this  concept. 
“Our  personnel  department,”  he  said, 
“has  hired  people  for  classified  selling 
who’ve  sold  for  outfits  like  Procter  & 
Gamble  and  other  package  goods  com¬ 
panies  and  we’re  very  pleased  with 
them.” 

Elected  president 

John  D.  Fassett,  president/chief 
executive  officer.  United  Illuminating 
Co.,  New  Haven,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Electric  Council  of  New  England,  the 
region’s  major  trade  association  for 
investor-owned  electric  utilities.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Register  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Joiirnal-Courierl 
Re}>ister  Newspapers,  New  Haven. 

Agency  named 

Max  Veale  Associates  Inc.  has  been 
appointed  promotion  and  public  relations 
agents  for  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News. 
Max  Veale,  president  of  the  agency,  was 
managing  editor  of  the  News,  and  later 
executive  business  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 

Wright  named 

Ben  Wright,  former  chairman  and 
president  of  This  Week  magazine,  has 
been  named  a  Jimmy  Doolittle  Fellow  of 
the  Aerospace  Education  Foundation  of 
the  Air  Force  Association.  Wright’s  Fel¬ 
lowship  was  sponsored  by  a  grant  from 
the  Iron  Gate  Chapter  of  the  A  FA  to  the 
Foundation. 
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Hew  doesn’t  like  to  call  it  “manufacturing  news.”  So  in  their  memo  of  September  8th,  1977, 
they  call  it  creating  a  “media  event.” 

Regardless  of  the  name  it  goes  by,  however,  what  happens  Thursday,  January  1 1th,  will  affect 
millions  of  Americans.  You  see,  HEW  and  the  Surgeon  General  are  making  another  pronouncement 
on  smoking  and  health. 

Will  the  public  receive  full  information  on  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  from  the 
elaborate  “event”  the  government’s  staging?  Frankly,  we  doubt  it.  Because  apparently  even  their  own 
experts  don’t  agree. 

In  that  same  1977  memo  recommending  a  new  Surgeon  General’s  report,  HEW  staffers  admitted 
that  “reaching  scientific  consensus  could  be  difficult . . .  because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
several  of  the  issues  involved.”  Yet  the  whole  aim  of  the  report  was  determined  long  before  relevant 
data  could  be  evaluated  completely. 

In  the  language  of  the  bureaucrats,  it’s  to  “provide  direction  for  Departmental  anti-smoking 
efforts.”  And  in  plain  English,  that  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  searching  out  the  facts.  Or  even  ex¬ 
ploring  new  data.  Primarily,  it  means  waging  a  doctrinaire  war  against  smoking  and  smokers. 

Now,  don’t  get  us  wrong.  The  Tobacco  Institute  has  no  quarrel  with  anyone  expressing  an 
opinion— even  if  we  disagree  with  it. 

What  we  do  object  to  is  opinion  masquerading  as  fact.  And  one-sided  attacks  on  tobacco. 

We  feel  that  smoking  and  health  questions  are  much  too  important  for  people  to  hear  only  one 
side.  And  we  think  that  getting  all  the  information  you  can  is  the  most  intelligent  way  to  make  up  your 
mind  on  any  subject. 

That’s  why,  after  you’ve  heard  what  HEW  has  to  say  on  Thursday,  we’d  like  you  to  get  the  rest 
of  the  story  by  calling  us  at  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

After  all,  it  takes  two  to  make  a  debate. 

The  Tobacco  Institute  1776  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (202)  457-4856 
Toll-Free:  (800)  424-9876 


The 

Secretary  of  I^th, 
EducationaixiXN^are 
OokIk^  IrmtesYu 
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idea,"  a  newspaper  cannot  generally  be  held  liable  even  for 
the  harshest  of  opinions. 

That  was  the  basis  of  the  victory  earned  in  the  appellate 
courts  by  the  Pedm  Beach  Post  when  a  $1  million  libel 
verdict  in  favor  of  a  school  superintendent  was  reversed. 
The  newspaper's  accusations  of  the  plaintiff  s  “incompe¬ 
tence”  were  held  to  be  mere  opinion  or  “rhetorical  hyper¬ 
bole”  in  Early  v.  Palm  Beach  Newspapers  (E&P  November 
4.  1978).  In  October,  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  a  bid  to 
reinstate  the  Jury  verdict. 

The  same  "rhetorical  hyperbole”  defense  was  protected  a 
Philadelphia  television  station  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by  the 
former  mayor  of  Camden,  N.J.  Though  the  broadcast 
strongly  implied  that  he  misused  a  position  on  the  Port  Au¬ 
thority  to  make  personal  profits  the  ex-mayor  was  unable  to 
point  to  specific  defamatory  allegations  of  fact.  The  federal 
trial  court  entered  a  summary  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  sta¬ 
tion;  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  in  Pierce  v. 
Capital  Cities  Communications;  and  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
nied  review. 

Libel  cases  in  the  state  courts  had  similar  results: 

NEW  YORK — Critics  have  long  enjoyed  wide  latitude  in 
their  attacks  on  performers.  Even  before  the  constitutional 
defenses  to  libel  were  established  in  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan  in  1964.  the  doctrine  of  “fair  comment”  protected 
those  who  oversee  the  state  of  the  arts. 

The  same  principle  protected  columnist  Rex  Reed  in  a  libel 
suit  brought  by  singer  Jerry  Orbach.  The  sharp-tongued 
Reed  wrote  that  the  singer  is  a  “tone-deaf  mediocrity”  who 
turned  out  to  be  “the  night's  only  non-professional  embar¬ 
rassment.”  Reed's  opinions  were  constitutionally  protected, 
declared  the  New'  York  court,  and  Orbach  lost  a  summary 
Judgment. 

Even  the  seemingly  factual  expressions  “gunned  down” 
and  “opened  fire”  were  ruled  to  be  rhetorical  hyperbole  in  a 
libel  suit  brought  by  a  supposedly  trigger-happy  policeman. 
A  New  York  court  granted  summary  Judgment  for  the  radio 
station  which  had  been  sued  for  using  those  allegedly  inaccu¬ 
rate  but  constitutionally  protected  terms. 

FLORIDA — Calling  a  candidate  for  mayor  a  “deceptive 
individual”  who  “often  misleads,  if  not  blatantly  lies”  was 
also  held  to  be  opinion.  A  trial  Judge  dismissed  a  libel  action 
by  the  candidate  against  the  radio  station  which  had  run  the 
unfavorable  editorial  commentary. 

Not  every  libel  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  press.  The 
.South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  $50,000  libel  ver¬ 
dict  in  favor  of  a  state  senator.  A  newspaper's  allegations 
that  he  was  being  manipulated  by  his  brother  were  found  to 
be  based  on  an  “unreliable  source.”  Inasmuch  as  the  senator 
was  a  public  official,  many  observers  question  whether  the 
use  of  an  unreliable  source  can  be  equated  with  actual 
malice,  but  it  was  enough  to  convince  the  court  in  Stevens  v. 
Sun  PuhUshin}’. 

A  single  mistake  in  an  otherwise  accurate  article  cost  the 
Kentucky  Post  a  $32,500  libel  Judgment.  The  story  con¬ 
cerned  a  fist  fight  between  a  12-year  old  boy  and  an  1 1 -year 
old  boy  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  younger  child.  The 
article  said  that  the  12-year  old  repeatedly  hit  the  younger 
boy  when,  in  fact,  only  one  blow  to  the  head  was  delivered. 

Because  the  12-year  old  was  a  private  figure,  he  did  not 
have  to  prove  actual  malice  and  won  on  the  theory  of  “sim¬ 
ple  negligence.”  One  saving  grace  for  the  newspaper,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  reversal  of  $100,000  in  punitive  damages 
awarded  by  the  Jury.  In  a  classic  application  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Gertz  Robert  Welch,  Ine.,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  court  ruled  that  the  Jury  should  not  have  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  consider  punitive  damages  in  the  absence  of  proof  of 
actual  malice,  even  in  a  private  figure  case. 
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Another  major  libel  case  wending  its  way  through  the 
courts  came  to  an  end  during  1978.  Originally,  a  Jury 
awarded  $400,000  to  a  police  chief  who  felt  aggrieved  that 
the  Baton  Rouf>e  Morning  Advocate  accused  him  of  running 
a  brothel.  (E&P  November  4,  1978). 

The  first  appellate  stop  for  the  case  reduced  the  award  to 
$100,000,  and  early  this  year,  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court 
vacated  the  entire  award,  declaring  that  the  police  chief 
failed  to  prove  ‘  actual  malice.”  In  October,  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  refused  to  hear  the  case,  and  Kidder  r.  Ander¬ 
son  came  to  a  conclusion  with  the  newspaper  liable  only  to 
pay  its  attorneys. 

Certain  technical  defenses  to  libel  actions  are  still  effec¬ 
tive.  Many  states  have  statutes  that  require  a  libel  plaintiff  to 
either  demand  a  retraction  or  notify  the  newspaper  that  a 
particular  article  is  defamatory.  The  failure  to  comply  with 
the  statute  proved  fatal  to  libel  plaintiffs  in  California, 
Florida  and  Oregon. 

However,  the  Montana  retraction  law  was  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  under  a  state  provision  that  the  courts  are 
open  to  every  person  who  has  been  wronged.  That  may  seem 
a  simplistic  approach  to  some.  Using  the  same  reasoning,  it 
might  be  said  that  a  statute  of  limitations  is  unconstitutional, 
no  matter  how  reasonable  its  length  of  time,  because  an 
aggrieved  party  who  files  his  lawsuit  too  late  will  be  tossed 
out  of  court. 

PRIVACY 

It  was  not  a  fertile  year  for  privacy  cases.  None  reached 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Just  one  year  ago,  the  High  Court  declared  that  Hugo 
Zacchini,  the  “human  cannonball”  was  entitled  to  a  Jury  trial 
on  his  claim  that  a  TV  station  infringed  his  right  of  publicity 
by  broadcasting  his  act.  This  year,  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that.  Just  as  the  First  Amendment  does  not  bar  Zac- 
chini's  damage  action,  neither  does  the  Ohio  Constitution, 
apparently  clearly  the  way  for  a  Jury  trial. 

In  general,  news  organizations  prevailed  in  the  key  pri¬ 
vacy  cases  of  1978: 

ILLINOIS — A  hidden  television  camera  in  a  massage  par¬ 
lor  did  not  unlawfully  intrude  on  the  rights  of  a  police  officer 
who  was  working  undercover  there. 

NEW  YORK — Reporters  who  violated  police  orders  and 
entered  the  “Son  of  Sam”  apartment  could  not  be  criminally 
prosecuted  for  trespass. 

IOWA— A  Des  Moines  Register  story  reporting  that  a 
teenage  girl  in  a  county  home  was  sterilized  because  she  was 
considered  “impulsive  and  hair-triggered”  did  not  unlaw¬ 
fully  invade  her  privacy.  In  Howard  »•.  Des  Moines  Ref>ister, 
the  court  determined  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  story  was 
newsworthy  and  was  not  handled  in  an  offensive  or  distaste¬ 
ful  manner.  The  case  falls  into  the  “private  facts”  category 
of  privacy  cases.  As  long  as  the  article  is  otherwise  news¬ 
worthy  and  does  not  have  “morbid  and  sensational”  over¬ 
tones,  the  newspapers  will  generally  prevail. 

A  television  station  did  not  fare  so  well  in  a  privacy  act 
based  on  "intrusion.”  In  Le  Mistral  v.  CBS,  a  camera  crew 
and  reporter  entered  a  well-known  French  restaurant  with 
cameras  rolling  in  order  to  do  a  story  about  health  code 
violations. 

The  entry  created  quite  a  commotion  among  piitrons  and 
employees,  and  a  Jury  initially  awarded  $12,000  compen¬ 
satory  damages  and  $250,000  punitive  damages.  The  punitive 
award  was  overturned  and  returned  to  the  trial  court  for  a 
new  trial. 

RIGHT  TO  REFUSE  ADVERTISING 

A  California  court  reaffirmed  the  principle  that  a  newspa- 
(Continued  on  pa}>e  60) 
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Quickest  way  to  scrfve 
plioilHnecAaiiical 
proUems: 


CallOiemco. 


From  cameraroom  to  platemaking  is  Chemco 
territory.  If  you  have  questions  about  photo¬ 
mechanical  reproduction-cameras,  films, 
chemicals,  film  processors,  screens,  exposure 
controls,  or  platemaking  equipment-the 


easiest  way  to  get  answers  is  call  your 
Chemcoman.  He  has  the  technical  expertise 
and  the  products  to  make  photomechanical 
departments  function  smoothly  and  profitably. 
Give  him  a  call.  Now. 


Atlanta,  (404)  696-4203/  Berkeley,  (415)  527-5020/  Boston,  (617)  935-8100/  Buffalo, 

(716)  834-5189/  Charlotte,  (704)  568-8544/  Chicago,  (312)  833-7433/  Cincinnati, 

(513)  793-3020/  Cleveland,  (216)  663-4555/  Dallas,  (214)  358-5653/  Detroit,  (313)  559-0100/ 
Fort  Lauderdale,  (305)  565-2796/  Houston,  (713)  782-4028/  Los  Angeles,  (714)  752-6537  • 
(213)  624-0187/  Minneapolis,  (612)  835-7494/  New  York,  (212)  481-0950  •  (212)  481-0954/ 
Philadelphia,  (609)  663-1211  •  (215)  923-7318  /  Portland,  (503)  255-7587  /  St.  Louis, 

(314)  434-1422/  Washington,D.C.,(S01)770-n40 


Divisicxi  o(  Powers  Chertx:o.  Inc. 
Charles  Street  .Glen  Cove.N.Y.  1 1M2 
Telephone  (516) 676-4000 
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Did  you  hear: 


*‘NEA  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  passed. 

FACT* 

M  M  •  NEA  has  been  serving  daily  newspapers  for  77  years.  More  than  700  daily 

newspapers  buy  and  use  The  NEA  Service.  That  is  the  most  ever,  and  it  represents  40  percent  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  North  America. 

Did  you  hear: 

‘^NEA  is  a  service  for  small  newspapers. 

FACT* 

A  A  M  •  We  think  that  good  journalism  stands  up  in  large, 

medium,  or  small  newspapers.  Our  clients  —  which  range  in  circulation  from  less  than  5,000  to 

more  then  500,000  —  agree. 


(Note:  70  percent  of  North  America’s  daily  newspapers  are  50,000  circulation  or  smaller.) 
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Did  you  hear: 

‘‘NEA  is  just  a  filler  service. 

FACT* 

M  M  M  •  We’ll  match  our  text  and  comic  features  with  any  syndicate  in  the  business. 

If  you  want  to  do  the  comparison,  start  with  Dr.  Lawrence  Lamb,  Berry’s  World, 

Martha  Angle  &  Bob  Walters,  The  Bom  Loser,  Tom  Tiede,  Frank  &  Ernest, 

Oswald  Jacoby  &  Alan  Sontag,  Eek  &  Meek,  Dick  Kleiner,  and  Murray  Olderman. 


Did  you  hear: 

^^Any  syndicate  can  give  you  a  package  of  features  like  NEA^s.*^ 

FACT* 

M  A  M  •  We  doubt  it.  NEA  is  much  more  than  a  “package.”  We  have  the  latest  in 

technological  convenience  (available  via  tape,  scanner,  camera-ready,  high-speed  wires), 
the  best  in-the-field  service  (largest  network  of  sales-service  people  in  the  business), 
and  special  features  that  would  not  be  practical  outside  of  our  service  concept  (Quote-Unquote, 
The  People  Page,  What’s  Up,  graphic  service,  holiday  and  event  preparedness  material, 
and  more). 


Did  you  hear: 

**With  NEA  an  editor  has  to  throw  too  much  away.** 

FACT* 

M  M  •  What  you  throw  away  is  irrelevant.  What  counts  is  what  you  use  versus 

what  you  pay.  With  NEA  your  cost  per  feature  is  going  to  be  less. 


Here’s  another  FACT: 

The  editors  of  The  NEA  Service  are  constantly  expanding,  changing,  innovating. 
Our  service  base  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  serve  your  needs  better  than  ever  before. 


Forget  what  you’ve  heard.  See  for  yourself  with  The  NEA  Book. 

To  get  your  copy, 

write  or  call  Marilou  Van  Lue,  marketing  manager  for  The  NEA  Service,  at  (212  )  557-9665. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

200  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Newspaper  production  problems  78-1979 

By  Earl  Wilken 


The  major  newspaper  production  de¬ 
velopment  in  1 978  that  plagued  a  number 
of  executives  will  carry  over  into  I979. 

Simply  stated,  the  deeply  perplexing 
problem  facing  a  number  of  metropolitan 
daily  executives  concerns  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  purchase  existing  double-width 
offset  presses  or  pioneer  lightweight  let¬ 
terpress  presses  designed  for  shallow  re¬ 
lief  plates.  The  concept  of  a  lightweight 
letterpress  press  is  being  advanced 
primarily  by  the  New  Press  Design  Sub¬ 
committee,  of  the  AN  PA  Laboratory 
Committee  and  certain  foreign  press 
manufacturers.  (E&P,  Dec.  9). 

There  are  currently  a  number  of 
scenarios  afloat  about  the  future  press 
direction  that  will  be  taken  by  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  Mid-West,  East  and  on 
the  West  Coast.  Press  units  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  these  publishers  within  the 
next  6  months  number  in  the  hundreds. 
And  after  this  round  of  buying  the 
number  of  press  units  to  be  purchased 
increases  appreciably. 

Two  major  chains  are  also  reviewing 
their  press  purchase  programs;  however, 
one  or  both  may  elect  to  give  seed 
monies  to  the  foreign  press  manufactur¬ 
ers  and/or  test  new  conversion  packages 
by  either  Dahlgren  Manufacturing  or 
Smith  RPM  Corporation. 

Three  factors  in  the  “press  buy  equa¬ 
tion”  confront  all  newspaper  executives. 
They  are  the  increasing  cost  of  press 
units,  the  time  frame  from  placement  of 
order  until  delivery  and  the  controversial 
newsprint  waste  element  that  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  offset  printing. 

During  1 978  a  number  of  metro  and 
non-metro  newspapers  made  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  go  offset  and  in  1 979  metro 
dailies  such  as  Newsday  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  will  go  on-stream  with  their 
new  offset  presses.  Both  newspapers  will 
be  monitored  to  determine  the  amount  of 
newsprint  waste. 

Newsprint  waste  is  critical  to  metro 
papers  and  with  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  oil  expected  from  OPEC,  newsprint 
manufacturers  will  be  forced  to  raise 
prices  in  1979.  Another  factor  that  could 
force  an  increase  of  newsprint  in  1 979  is 
the  narrowing  of  the  exchange  rate  be¬ 
tween  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  dollar. 
Presently  the  exchange  rate  represents 
about  $40  a  ton  to  the  Canadian  mill 
operator. 

The  recent  seminar  in  Chicago  on 
Newsprint  Runnability  and  Printability 
sponsored  by  the  AN  PA  and  the 
CPPA-Technical  Section  discussed 
newsprint  production  from  a  systems 
approach,  from  newsprint  mill  to  the 
reader,  (see  E&P  Nov.  25). 

Two  comments  from  the  seminar 
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should  be  repeated.  Eirst  the  statement 
by  W.  B.  Scott,  division  manager  of 
Consolidated  Bathurst,  who  said  that 
computer  control  of  the  newsprint  mak¬ 
ing  process  resulted  in  paper  closer  to 
the  production  parameters  desired  by  the 
manufacturers. 

At  the  same  seminar,  L.M.  Lyne,  di¬ 
rector,  quality  assurance,  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  said  future  computer  control 
of  newsprint  production  would  encom¬ 
pass  other  qualities  of  newsprint  that  will 
assure  uniformity.  Lyne  also  presented  a 
chart  on  critical  paper  properties  for 
good  printability  by  the  four  printing 
processes  (letterpress  stereo,  shallow  re¬ 
lief,  offset  and  DiLitho)  with  the  offset 
process  less  demanding  than  shallow  re¬ 
lief  and  DiLitho. 

From  these  pieces  of  information  it  is 
obvious  newspaper  executives  will  want 
to  watch  the  degree  of  computerization 
of  mills  where  they  buy  newsprint  in 
1 979  in  order  to  better  control  their  own 
newsprint  waste.  And  in  the  press  pur¬ 
chase  decision,  executives  must  also 
evaluate  the  various  printing  processes 
with  respect  to  paper  properties  for  good 
printability. 

Coupled  with  this  pinpointing  of 
newsprint  waste  factors  is  the  need  to 
emphasize  the  keeping  of  detailed  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  pressroom  and  to  constantly 
monitor  and  upgrade  the  training  of 
pressmen  when  changing  over  to  offset 
or  shallow  relief  plate  printing. 

In  I978  several  metro  newspapers 
started  to  look  at  possible  savings  from 
the  automatic  collection  and  baling  of 
newsprint  waste  in  the  pressroom.  The 
year  I979  will  undoubtedly  see  metro 
newspapers  place  more  emphasis  on 
waste  collection  systems. 

For  the  moment  there  is  not  too  much 
new  from  plate  manufacturers  but  this 
condition  can  change  should  there  be  a 
major  effort  to  adopt  lightweight  letter- 
press  presses  designed  for  shallow  relief 
plates. 

Back  in  June  of  1978  the  major  push  by 
electronic  system  suppliers  culminated 
in  low  cost  electronic  advertising  layout 
systems  in  the  under  $40,000  bracket. 
Although  suppliers  offered  refinements 
in  hardware  and  software  packages,  the 
much  heralded  full  page  pagination  sys¬ 
tem  without  graphics  stayed  as  a  low 
profile  system.  Perhaps  one  or  two 
suppliers  will  present  new  or  revvorked 
pagination  systems  for  the  June  1 979  Las 
Vegas  ANPA/Rl  conference,  however, 
pagination  with  graphics  will  probably 
not  be  seen  at  this  year’s  show. 

The  fact  that  nearly  every  newspaper 
in  the  circulation  group  of  over  50,000 
has  either  selected  or  will  install  an  elec¬ 
tronic  copy  processing  system,  has 


brought  about  an  eerie  quietness  from 
the  suppliers. 

With  the  continuing  shift  in  marketing 
direction  by  many  of  the  electronic 
suppliers  and  the  economic/system  prob¬ 
lems  of  other  electronic  suppliers,  a  sec¬ 
ond  blanket  of  quietness  has  covered  the 
industry. 

In  one  segment  of  electronic  technol¬ 
ogy  for  newspapers  there  will  be  good 
news  in  1979.  The  supplier  of  this  system 
for  electronic  storage  and  retrieval  of 
daily  news  copy  will  price  the  system 
under  present  systems  and  has  designed 
it  for  well  known  minicomputers.  The 
concept  of  the  electronic  library  will 
come  to  the  forefront  again. 

Another  slug  of  good  news  comes  from 
the  about  to  be  announced  electronic 
checking  system  for  advertising  and 
news  copy.  This  may  be  construed  as 
“blue  sky”  but  executives  will  realize 
this  system  will  aid  not  only  newspaper 
marketing  directors  but  also  newsroom 
executives  who  are  reaching  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  daily  information 
transfer  problem. 

The  new  year  will  also  witness  inde¬ 
pendent  software  suppliers  taking  a 
larger  share  of  the  newspaper  software 
market  and  some  front-end  suppliers  will 
probably  be  happy  over  this  develop¬ 
ment.  Business  and  financial  packages 
tied  to  or  independent  of  circulation 
and/or  subscriber  listings  will  also  be 
available. 

In  1979  the  industry  will  witness  a 
drive  by  the  more  aggressive  newspapers 
for  the  creation  and  development  of  a 
variety  of  data  base  management  sys¬ 
tems  (DBMS).  Several  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  may  reveal  their  work  in 
these  areas  and  make  programs  (DBMS) 
available  to  other  newspapers. 

Laser  technology  in  the  new  year  will 
continue  to  make  progress  using  the 
sales  base  established  in  1978.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  1 979  will  permit  newspapers  to 
evaluate  laser  platemaking  systems  in 
the  production  mode  at  several  metro 
newspapers.  Computer  to  plate  (laser 
writing)  systems  seem  to  be  several 
years  awu,  tou  suppliers  must  establish 
credibility  rii  si  for  their  one  minute  plate 
systems. 

Attention  for  many  years  to  mailroom 
problems  was  almost  non-existent,  but 
now  executives  are  cashing  in  on 
minicomputer  technology  to  tie-in  deliv¬ 
ery  of  papers  from  the  press  with  draw 
orders  and  automatically  stuffing,  and 
automatically  routing  bundles  to  appro¬ 
priate  truck  ports.  Newspapers  have 
been  ordering  and  installing  inserters  for 
preprints  with  a  number  of  papers  buying 
equipment  to  speed  up  delivery  of  the 
product  in  total  market  coverage  (TMC) 
(Continued  on  pa/^e  28) 
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Who  knows  why 
housii^  costs  are  goii^ 
through  the  iXK^ 

The  NAHB  knows. 


T\ 

GOUDMKNT  ) 


NAHB,  Dept.  E-01 
15th  and  M  Streets,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005  Dear  NAHB  please  rush  me  a  complete  outline  of  the  free  Homebuilding  Industry  Information  you  can  provide. 


.  Organization. 


The  NAHB  is  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Builders.  If  you’re  a  writer, 
editor  or  broadcaster  who  needs  reliable 
information  about  the  housing  industry, 
the  NAHB  knows.  We  know  me  factors 
causing  the  continued  high  demand  for 
new  housing,  the  effect  of  material 


shortages  on  new  home  construction, 
and  the  cost  factors  that  have  driven 
new  home  prices  to  staggering  heights. 

Use  NAHB  information  for  research, 
for  facts  and  figimes  that  mve  authen¬ 
ticity  to  your  articles.  And  use  it  all  at 
no  charge  because  one  of  our  primary 


objectives  is  to  inform  the  public. 

Call  us  today,  collect  at  202-452-0405, 
or  mail  us  the  coupon  below  for  a  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  the  information  we  can 
provide.  Put  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  to  work  for  you. 

The  NAHB  knows. 


State. 


Phone. 


Production 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

operations.  The  year  1979  will  end  with 
more  dollars  going  to  mailroom  systems 
than  in  years  past. 

Since  energy  is  an  important  topic  in 
today’s  business  world,  newspapers  did 
in  1978  purchase  a  number  of  energy 
contiol  systems.  In  the  new  year  more 
newspapers  will  install  energy/security 
systems  since  cost  justification  comes  in 
under  two  years  in  most  plants. 

Any  review  of  newspaper  production 
problems  in  1978  plus  a  forecast  for  1979 
that  did  not  touch  upon  the  new  and  the 
new-new  technology  could  cause  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  new  technology,  in  this 
case  satellite  transmission  of  wire  ser¬ 
vice  copy,  can  be  considered  frozen  for 
the  time  being.  Many  reasons  are  given 
for  this  condition  and  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  may  look  at  either  the  lack  of  low 
cost  earth  stations  (a  need  to  order 
thousands  of  such  units  at  one  time)  or 
to  the  bureaucracy  in  Washington,  D.C. 

At  the  close  of  1978  and  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  for  all  of  1979  and  possibly  for  the 
next  5  years,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  (FCC),  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC),  the  federal 
courts,  the  Congress  and  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  will  keep  bottled  up  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  legislation  that  might  offer  a 
solution  to  the  telecommunication/ 
computer  technology  predicament. 
Newspapers  are  involved  in  this  technol¬ 
ogy  battle. 

Newspapers  will  also  be  involved  in 
the  efforts  of  some  legislators  and 
bureaucrats  to  attack  the  concentration 
of  power  by  the  media. 

This  means  the  push  toward  teletext 
systems  such  as  Viewdata  (now  Prestel) 
and  other  telecommunication  systems 
that  could  bring  additional  revenues  to 
the  industry,  will  be  set  aside  until  the 
major  battle  is  settled  among  the  giants 
of  the  computer  and  telecommunication 
industries. 

All  of  these  developments  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  newspaper  production  systems 
in  the  years  ahead.  Future  delivery  of 
news  to  the  public  may  come  from  sys¬ 
tems  that  can  be  considered  part  of  the 
new-new  technology  but  the  fact  remains 
that  newspapers  presently  have  a  slight 
advantage  in  gathering,  massaging  and 
transferring  information. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1978  newspaper 
executives  could  look  at  one  bright  spot 
and  a  most  vital  one  for  the  year  ahead. 
Almost  all  of  the  authorities  appearing  at 
the  sixth  annual  conference  on  “The 
Outlook  for  the  Media”,  sponsored  by 
Paine  Webber  Mitchell  Hutchins  Inc.,  in 
New  York  City,  stated  1979  would  be  a 
good  advertising  year  and  this  condition 
could  continue  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

With  the  December  announcement  by 
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OPEC  (Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex¬ 
porting  Countries)  of  a  14.5%  increase  in 
the  price  of  oil,  the  world  and  U.S. 
economic  picture  must  change.  In  the 
U.S.  the  increase  will  not  only  put  more 
pressure  on  the  federal  government  to 
control  inflation  in  new  ways  but  also 
intensify  chances  for  a  deep  recession 
rather  than  a  “bump”  in  the  economic 
engine  in  1979. 

Advertising  linage  weathered  the  last 
U.S.  recession  handily  but  the  action  of 
OPEC  adds  new  dimensions  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  linage  ahead  in  1979  and  the 
following  years. 

Western  NY  daily 
moves  to  new  site 

Dunkirk-Fredonia  CH.Y .)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server,  a  14,000  circulation  paper  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  Chautaugua 
county,  celebrated  the  opening  of  its  new 
plant  on  November  18.  On  December  4, 
the  paper  celebrated  another  milestone, 
its  96th  year  of  publishing. 

Volume  I  No.  I,  under  the  founder. 
Dr.  Julien  T.  Williams,  the  great  grand¬ 
father  of  the  present  publisher  Henry  K. 
Williams  111,  carried  the  startling  news 
from  the  oil  field  at  Bradford,  Pa.,”  Oil 
opened  at  $  1 . 1 0  advanced  to  $  1 . 1 2  in  five 
minutes,  fluctuated  between  that  figure 
and  $1.09  %  and  closed  at  $1.10  l/z." 

Another  piece  of  devastating  news  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  first  edition.  It  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  dispatch  from  London,  England,  and 
said  a  Constantiiiople  dispatch  stated 
that  things  in  Turkey  had  a  genuine  Rus¬ 
sian  appearance.  The  Sultan,  it  said,  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  religious  worship  at 
the  Mosque,  Friday,  because  rumors 
were  afloat  to  the  effect  that  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  him  was  in  contemplation 
by  the  Musselmen  malcontents.  He  was 
completely  prostrated  by  this  news,  the 
article  said,  and  since  he  has  recovered 
he  has  hardly  dared  to  show  himself  out¬ 
side  of  the  royal  harem. 

The  Evening  Observer  was  an  early 
convert  to  offset  printing  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  40  page  Rockwell-Goss 
Urbanite  press  in  1964. 

A  Hendrix  6400  front-end  electronic 
copy  processing  system  with  VDTs  is 
now  being  used  by  the  13  full-time  news¬ 
room  staff.  H.  K.  Williams  III  is  the 
editor  with  his  son,  Henry  K.  Williams 
IV,  now  the  news  wire  and  front  page 
editor.  He  is  the  fifth  generation  of  the 
Williams  family  to  serve  on  the  paper’s 
staff. 

The  new  one  floor  building  incorpo¬ 
rates  a  roof  with  a  steel  deck  covered 
with  fiberglass.  A  German-made  vinyl 
membrane,  which  covers  the  layer  of 
urethane,  is  chemically  bonded  to  the 
flashing  of  the  roof.  A  layer  of  bank 
gravel  stone  protects  the  roof  from  the 
elements.  The  construction  will  permit  in 
the  future  the  adding  of  solar  units  for 
heating  and  cooling. 


Protection  favored 
for  ad  publishers 

Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  (D-Tex)  wants  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  to  concentrate  some  of 
their  efforts  on  maintaining  competition 
in  advertising  oriented  publications. 

He  told  the  National  Association  of 
Advertising  Publishers  that  “all  of  us  in 
government  bear  some  responsibility  for 
the  survival  of  the  small  independent 
competitor  in  this  shrinking  world  of 
publishing.” 

Eckhardt  was  the  luncheon  speaker  at 
an  all-day  session  of  the  advertising  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  were  briefed  both  at  the 
White  House  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  prospects  of  increased  in¬ 
flation  and  government  regulation. 

The  Congressman  spoke  of  what 
media  concentration  is  doing  to  inflation. 
“As  alternatives  and  diversity  for  adver¬ 
tisers  declines  through  elimination  of  the 
small  media  members  and  single  or  lim¬ 
ited  sources  remain,”  he  said,  “advertis¬ 
ing  costs  will  likely  go  up.  As  retailers’ 
costs  increase  so  will  their  prices. 

.  .  .  which  brings  us  back  to  infla¬ 
tion.” 

As  part  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
massive  efforts  to  control  inflation,  he 
said  he  believes  that  “the  same  powerful 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  regulatory  agencies  to  protect  and 
promote  competition  in  all  industries 
should  apply  wherever  and  however 
possible  to  the  newspaper  industry.” 

He  said  his  consumer  protection  sub¬ 
committee  hears  testimony  from  con¬ 
sumers  victimized  by  monopoly  power. 
The  acquisition  of  independent  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  large  chains,  he  said,  has 
“continuously  expanded  this  power 
structure  and  eroded  competition”. 

“I  share  your  concerns,”  he  told  the 
advertising  publishers,  “when  the  big 
dailies  and  chains  buy  up  the  free  papers 
and  shoppers  or  start  up  new  ones  and 
sell  below  cost.  You  don’t  have  to  go  far 
to  see  the  pressure  being  applied  with  the 
massive  size  of  the  inserts  in  dailies  and 
their  zoned  or  total  market  coverage.  We 
have  It  right  here  in  Washington.” 

Commercials  continue 
despite  actors  strike 

The  strike  against  producers  of  radio 
and  television  commercials  by  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  and  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists  is 
not  expected  to  affect  production  seri¬ 
ously. 

John  McGuinn,  chief  negotiator  for  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  and 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  representing  the  industry,  said 
that  new  commercials  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  as  needed.  Little  difficulty  is  fore¬ 
seen  in  obtaining  talent  and  resources 
that  may  be  required. 
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REASONS  WHY  TAL*  STAR 
IS  THE  LEADER  IN 
NEWSPAPER  AUTOMATION! 


Classified  Pagination— running 
in  4  major  newspapers 


B  Production— processing  to  4 

on-line  APS-5s  or  606s  at  rated 


B  Editorial  Systems— distributed 
processors  with  up  to  192  ter¬ 
minals  on  a  single  data  base 


■  Circulation— on-line  interactive 

subscriber  and  non-subscriber 


n  On-line  Classified— automated 
rating,  credit  checking  and 
sales  aids 


Business— batch  processing  or 
time  sharing;  FORTRAN,  RPG 
II,  COBOL  and  Data  Base  Man¬ 
ager 


NOTE:  Software  to  provide  the  capabilities  described 
above  is  installed  and  running  in  newspaper  plants  across 
the  country. 

TAL-STAR  Princeton  Junction.  NJ  08550 

Computer  Systems,  Inc.  ^  y  ^  (609)  799-1111 

THE  SIHGIESOUHCE  SUPPUEH  A  General  Automation  Company 


we  have  a  system  to 
fit  your  newspaper! 

(from  $20,000  to  $1,000,000  plus) 


Reporter  Entry  System,  up  Editorial  System,  up  to 

to4VDTs  192VDTS 

Publishing  System,  up  to  Editorial  System,  up  to 

32VDTS  '  384VDTS 

Publishing  System,  up  to 
64  VDTs 


^///////////llllllllllli 


mm//s 


UP  Canada 
wire  service 
starts  up 

United  Press  Canada,  a  new  Canadian 
domestic  wire  service  providing  full 
news  and  picture  coverage  of  the  nation, 
begins  operations  January  1 . 

The  new  wire  service  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Toronto,  will  absorb  and  expand 
the  present  Canadian  operations  of 
United  Press  International,  which  has 
served  the  Canadian  media  for  more  than 
50  years. 

UPI  now  serves  many  of  the  nation’s 
major  newspapers,  independent  radio 
and  television  stations  and  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  These  sub¬ 
scribers  and  several  additional  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  served  by  UPC  from  January 
1. 

Patrick  Harden,  general  manager  of 
UPI  of  Canada,  who  will  head  the  new 
UPC  operations,  said  UPC  is  a  Canadian 
partnership  headed  by  the  Toronto  Sun 
Publishing  Corporation,  which  publishes 
the  Toronto  Sun  and  the  Edmonton  Sun 
daily  newspapers.  Other  partners  are 
Sterling  Newspapers  Limited  and  UPI. 

Sterling  operates  eight  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  British  Columbia  and  one  in 
Prince  Edward  Island. 


UPC  has  established  bureaus  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  Quebec 
City  and  Halifax  and  these  are  linked  to 
UPI’s  existing  bureaus  in  Vancouver, 
Ottawa,  Montreal  and  Toronto  through  a 
nationwide,  computer-fed  communica¬ 
tions  system. 

All  bureaus  will  be  equipped  with 
1,200  words-per-minute  video  display 
terminals  for  electronic  editing  and  copy 
movement. 

Malcolm  K.  “Mike”  Hughes,  a  vete¬ 
ran  UPI  correspondent  and  editor,  will 
direct  a  news  staff  of  about  20.  Robert 
W.  Carroll,  now  Canadian  picture  man¬ 
ager  for  UPI,  will  head  UPC’s  10-man 
pictorial  staff.  Both  men  will  work  from 
the  Toronto  headquarters. 

Other  key  editorial  appointments  in¬ 
clude  Robert  McConachie,  Toronto 
bureau  manager,  who  will  oversee  the 
day-to-day  news  report;  and  Jack  Red¬ 
den,  who  will  direct  capitol  hill  cover¬ 
age  as  Ottawa  bureau  manager. 

Harden,  42,  came  to  Canada  as  UPI 
general  manager  in  1976  following  a 
three-year  business  assignment  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  Harden,  a  19-year  veteran  of  UPI, 
has  held  several  managerial  positions, 
both  news  and  picture,  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Hughes,  like  Harden  British-born, 
joins  UPC  from  Pittsburgh  where  he  was 
regional  news  editor  for  UPI’s 
Pennsylvania-West  Virginia  region. 


Hughes,  44,  spent  16  of  his  23  years  with 
UPI  as  a  sports  writer  and  was  both 
European  sports  editor  based  in  London 
and  executive  sports  editor  based  in  New 
York,  before  taking  the  Pittsburgh  as¬ 
signment. 

Carroll,  36,  joined  UPI  in  Montreal  in 
1%4  as  a  photographer  and  served  in 
Ottawa  and  Toronto  before  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States  in  1971.  He 
subsequently  served  as  UPI’s  Asian  di¬ 
vision  newspictures  manager,  based  in 
Hong  Kong,  for  two  years  before  return¬ 
ing  as  Canadian  picture  manager  in  1976. 

Meath  to  head 
N.Y.  publishers 

J.  Allan  Meath,  vicepresident  of  Otta- 
way  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  Inc. 

Meath  succeeds  John  B.  Johnson,  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Watertown  Daily 
Times. 

Louis  A.  Weil,  Ill,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  succeeds  Meath  as  vice- 
president  of  the  association,  while  Paul 
L.  Geibel,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Cortland  Standard,  moves  into  the  as- 
sociation’s  secretary-treasurer  position. 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO.  INC. 


Erectors  of 
newspaper  and 
magazine  presses, 
and  all  graphic 
arts  equipment 
since  1888. 


If  it  is  mechanical, 

TAFT  can  engineer, 
move,  dismantle, 
install  and  crate  it. 

Sprinkler  and  heated 
warehousing  with  35-ton 
overhead  crane. 


TAFT’S  EXPERIENCE  IS  WORLD  WIDE.  NO  JOB  TOO  BIG  OR  TOO  SMALL. 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO.,  INC. 

5525  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  III.  60650  •  312-656-7500 
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Fewer  parts  mean  reliability.  And 
that’s  not  all.  The  202  ^ 
reaches  setting 
speeds  up  to  450 
linesperminute.lt  ■ 

mixes  136  point  I  |  ■ 

sizes  and  over  60  *  ■ 

typefaces  at  com-  w 

puter  speeds.  And  it 
creates  all  sizes  plus  hundreds  of 
special  typographic  effects  from 
one  master 
for  each 
typeface. 


Addr«M 


You’ll  love  what  you  don’t  see. 


□  I  love  what  I  see.  Send  a  copy  of 
An  Inside  Look  at  Linotron  202. 


When’s  the  last  time  you  saw  the 
inside  of  a  typesetter  in  an  ad?  We 
can’t  remember,  either.  The  fact  is, 
most  manufacturers  would  rather 
not  display  the  jumble  of  circuit 
boards,  lenses,  and  font  grids  in- 
their  typesetters  -  hundreds  of  parts 
to  break  down  or  wear  out. 

But  we’re  proud  of  our  new 
Linotron  202  digital  CRT  type¬ 
setter  -  inside  and  out.  It  has  no 
expensive  disk  drive.  No  lenses. 

No  mirrors.  No  moving  parts  in  its 
entire  character  generator. 

It  has  no  font  grids,  either.  You 
store  and  copy  typefaces  as  digital 
data  on  floppy 
disks.  So  you 

spend  less  time  iiBl 


And  here’s  the  best  part.  Linotron 
202  is  -  by  far  -  the  lowest  priced 
digital  CRT  available  anywhere. 


Look  into  it. 


All  typesetters  look  good  from  the 
outside.  So  before  you  invest  your 
money,  we  suggest  you  do  a  little 
undercover  investigating.  You’ll 
uncover  the  best  buy  in  photo¬ 
composition  today.  Linotron  202 
from  Mergenthaler  Linotype, 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  NY 
11803.  Phone  (516)  752-4197. 


changing  font  grids  and  more  time 
setting  type. 


High  performance. 
Lowest  price. 


Mergenthaler 

Linotype 


Look  inside  Linotron  202. 
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Along  Madison  Avenue 

Bigger  share 
predicted  for 

By  Joseph  Kaselow 

The  oil  price  increases  and  general  in¬ 
flation  can  be  good  for  newspaper 
advertising — in  a  manner  of  speaking. 

If  we’re  going  to  have  to  put  up  with 
them  anyhow,  we  may  as  well  look  at  the 
bright  side. 

Airlines,  for  instance,  may  have  to  ad¬ 
vertise  more  to  fill  up  their  seats  be¬ 
cause,  as  Jack  Cohen,  of  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach,  points  out,  “just  sending  up 
one  of  those  babies  can  use  up  a  heap  of 
fuel.”  A  lot  of  bodies  will  be  needed  to 
pay  the  new  OPEC  prices. 

As  for  general  inflation,  Cohen, 
DDB’s  director  of  print  and  outdoor 
media  buying,  sees  the  national  com¬ 
panies  going  in  heavily  for  coupon  ads: 
“Food  sections  are  more  important  than 
ever,  because  housewives  are  going  for 
those  coupons  to  save  pennies  these 
days.”  He  sees  an  increase  of  8  to  10%  in 
national  newspaper  advertising. 

Cohen’s  views  were  among  those  from 
a  sampling  of  ad  agency  media  people  on 


of  national 
newspapers 

the  outlook  for  newspaper  advertising  in 
1979. 

Inflation  of  another  sort  also  could 
help  newspapers  this  year — the  inflation 
in  tv  costs. 

Mike  Widener,  senior  vicepresident- 
media  services  at  Chalek  &  Dreyer,  Inc., 
has  this  to  say:  “With  tv  costs  getting  to 
the  point  where  they  are  less  efficient, 
newspapers  can  look  forward  to  a  bigger 
share  of  national  ad  dollars.  Widener 
says  that  media  planners  on  national  ac¬ 
counts  at  the  larger  agencies  will  write 
“more  and  more”  newspaper  advertising 
into  their  schedules  because  tv  costs 
have  gone  up  “much  greater”  than  thpse 
of  other  media. 

He  points  out  that  in  1970  prime  time 
tv  costs  per  thousand  were  $2.15;  day¬ 
time  network  830  and  fringe  spot,  $1.46. 
In  1977  the  respective  figures  were  $3.48; 
$1 .58  and  $2.41.  He  sees  prime  time  going 
to  more  than  $4  in  1979.  “Newspaper 
costs,”  he  says,  “have  not  gone  up 
that  much.” 

Cohen  sees  another  plus  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  new  airlines  route  structures 
for  1979:  “This  could  wind  up  fine  for 
newspapers  because  airlines  will  have  to 
use  them  for  new  route  introductions.” 

He  also  sees  free-standing  inserts  con¬ 
tinuing  as  a  “hot  item.”  With  postal 
rates  going  up  and  deliveries  uncertain, 
free-standing  inserts,  he  says,  will  have  a 
big  year.  The  reason?  In  newspapers 
they  are  guaranteed  to  be  delivered  on  a 
given  date. 

He  also  sees  “some  reversion”  to 
newspapers  by  national  liquor  advertis¬ 
ers,  who  have  been  absent  for  about  two 
years. 

The  defection  was  a  case  of  follow  the 
leader:  Seagram.  How  does  the  Seagram 
brand  agency  feel  about  this?  Cautious. 

John  J.  Meskil,  senior  vicepresident- 
media  programming,  at  Warwick,  Welsh 
&  Miller,  Inc.,  said  he  “doesn’t  see 
many  major  changes.” 

However,  he  adds,  the  agency  will 
“probably  get  into  some  more  dramatic 
uses  of  the  medium,  like  color.”  He 
mentioned  greater  sectionalization  of 
newspapers,  and  wider  use  of  preprinted 
inserts  as  factors. 

As  for  Seagram’s:  “We’ve  been  com¬ 
ing  back  mainly  in  supplements,  for  the 
color,  and  also  a  slight  return  to  ROP.” 

As  one  newspaper  rep  said:  “Seagram 
is  the  biggie.  If  it  comes  back,  they  all 
will.” 

Another  angle  was  provided  by  Terry 


Chabrowe,  vicepresident-media  director 
of  Ries  Cappiello  Colwell,  Inc.,  who  said 
the  agency’s  print  experience  shows  that 
in  the  corporate  and  communications 
fields  newspaper  advertising  was  “very 
efficient.” 

“Newspapers  are  terrific  when  it 
comes  to  reaching  a  business  audience,” 
he  says.  “In  fact,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  print.” 

Fine  year  forecast 

Chabrowe  adds  that  it  “looks  like  a 
fine  year”  for  newspapers.  RCC’s  news¬ 
paper  expenditures  are  expected  to  go  up 
15%,  “a  trend  that’s  been  going  on  for  a 
couple  of  years.” 

As  for  the  negatives,  there  was  one 
going  back  to  time  immemorial  and 
another  not  quite  that  far.  Says  Jack 
Cohen,  “I  hope  we  can  make  some  head¬ 
way  on  the  local-national  rate  different¬ 
ial,  and  I  would  like  to  see  better  ROP 
color  reproduction.” 

On  the  broad  scene,  Michael  Drexler, 
senior  vicepresident-media  at  DDB,  told 
a  recent  Wall  Street  analysts’  meeting 
that  newspapers  stand  to  benefit  most 
from  zoned  editions,  special  youth- 
oriented  sections,  preprints  and  free- 
floating  inserts. 

Newspaper  ad  revenues  for  178  should 
come  out  at  $12.4  billion  and  increase  to 
$13.7  billion  this  year. 

ASNE  seeks  entries 
in  writing  contest 

The  deadline  for  filing  entries  in  the 
first  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  Writing  Awards  contest  is  Mon¬ 
day,  January  15.  Boston  Globe  editor 
Thomas  Winship,  ASNE  awards  chair¬ 
man,  said,  “A  flurry  of  queries  on  our 
new  contest  for  just  plain  good  writing 
indicates  considerable  interest.  I  do  hope 
this  interest  indicates  that  every  paper  in 
America  small  and  large,  will  submit  at 
least  one  entry.” 

“Any  entry  submitted  says  to  me  that 
the  editor  is  serious  about  achieving 
more  literacy  and  brightness  in  his 
profession,”  he  said. 

There  are  four  categories  for  outstand¬ 
ing  writing:  commentary,  features, 
news-non  deadline,  and  news-deadline, 
with  the  latter  category  including  local, 
national  and  foreign  spot  news  written 
under  pressure  of  deadline.  The  printed 
contest  rules  omitted  “local”  from  this 
category. 

Stories  must  have  been  published  in  a 
daily  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
the  United  States  between  Jan.  1  and 
Dec.  31,  1978.  A  grand  prize  of  $1,000 
goes  to  the  story  judged  to  be  the  best  of 
four  category  winners. 

Entires  to:  ASNE  Writing  Awards 
Contest,  American  Press  Institute,  1 1690 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22091. 
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A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
FURNITURE  SPECIALLY 


shows  versatility  of  MRS  system. 
Swivel  tops,  two-on-one  units,  hidden 
cable  runs,  modular  cabinets,  stand 
alone  tables,  etc. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

MIDW^T  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

4640  N.  Olcott  Avenue— Chicago,  Illinois  60656 
Phone:  312/867-4646 
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ANY  Plate  on  a 
Magnetic  Lock-un? 


No  tools 
No  pins 
No  Kx:king 
)ar 


only  with 

^  ◄^Mag-lok 

m  Poly  Bbron,Mylan 
m  Aluminum-Dacked 
Jf  and  Steel-backed 
O  Photopolyniei; 
m  and  Aluminum 
m  Onset  Plates. 


‘‘V  '  .-’9  -  ’  ■  -  ^ 

FEATURES 

•  Forward  and  reverse  cylinder  mount. 

•  Magnetic  or  non-magnetic  material. 

•  Automatic  system  completely  punches,  bends,  trims, 
and  prepares  the  plate  for  mounting  on  magnetic  strip. 

•  Complete  registration  capability. 

•  Plate  can  be  mounted  and  unmounted  with  no  press 
move. 

•  Plate  can  change  position  on  press  with  no  plate 
damage. 

•  Use  ANY  type  plate  you  may  have;  the  system  adapts 
to  the  plate. 

•  Fast,  easy  plate  loading--no  extensive  training. 

•  No  tools,  no  pins,  no  locking  bars,  no  moving  parts. 

•  Hard  anodized,  solid  shim  construction. 

•  Bolt-on  —web  /  width  flexibility. 

Patent  Pending 


ANY  plate  can  be  used  on  BEACH’S®  newly  designed 
magnetic  shim,  the  Mag-lok^^,  wherein  the  magnetic 
lockup  is  completely  separate  from  the  shim,  allowing 
the  shim  to  be  of  solid  construction.  This  magnetic 
lockup  bar,  completely  independent  of  the  shim,  now 
allows  the  pressmen  the  ease  of  plating  up  or  stripping 
their  presses  in  the  stero  plate-up  position.  NO  MOVES 
AND  NO  TOOLS!!!  It  also  allows  for  forward  or  reverse 
printing  without  the  repositioning  of  shims  or  lockups. 
Just  think:  Web  changes  from  55”  to  62”  without  any 
change  of  shims! 

The  BEACH  Mag-lok^^  system  will  accommodate  any 
plate  listed  above.  Since  all  plates,  with  the  exception  of 
steel,  are  non-magnetic  material,  BEACH®  has  come  up 
with  a  unique  method  of  attaching  a  steel  strip  to  the 
trailing  edge  of  any  type  plate.  THIS  IS  NOT  AN  EXTRA 
OPERATION.  The  attachment  of  the  steel  strip  to  the 
plate  is  incorporated  in  the  automatic  punch,  trim  and 
bend  equipment.  Press  plate-up  time  is  estimated  at  4  to 
5  seconds  per  plate. 

For  further  information,  contact: 


■  ® BEACH  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

15602  Container  Lane 
I  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.  92649 

714-898-5515  or  213-598-5548 


Readership  committees 


spur  changes 

By  Celeste  Huenergard 

In  1976  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (ANPA)  and  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  (NAB) 
convinced  the  industry’s  professional  as¬ 
sociations  that  an  epidemic  of  faltering 
circulation  could  not  be  licked  alone. 
They  would  have  to  join  forces. 

They  did  and  the  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ership  Project  was  bom. 

Funds  were  solicited  and  the  million- 
dollar  foundation  through  a  myriad  of 
surveys,  research  and  projects  began  to 
attack  the  disease. 

One  of  its  most  touted  suggestions  has 
urged  dailies  to  begin  their  own  read¬ 
ership  committee. 

Such  a  committee  usually  is  composed 
of  all  newspaper  department  heads  and 
ideally  meets  at  least  once  a  month  to 
discuss  its  product  and  related  problems 
and  solutions. 

According  to  the  NAB,  there  are  335 
readership  committees  currently  meeting 
across  the  country.  In  some  cases,  they 
have  evolved  from  existing  staff  commit¬ 
tees.  Many,  the  Bureau  says,  have 
started  from  scratch. 

The  following  is  a  round-up  of  18  such 
groups  whose  names  were  provided  by 

'  NAB. 

Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun 

When  the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was  doing 
wrong,  it  advertised. 

“How  do  we  Bug  Thee,"  a  full  page 
in-house  ad  demanded.  Complaints 
flowed  in.  Adjustments  were  made.  And 
general  manager  Joe  Soldwedel  cites  the 
idea  as  just  another  example  of  what  can 
come  out  of  a  good  readership  commit¬ 
tee. 

“We  formed  the  committee  to  make 
sure  that  we  kept  pace  with  what  our 
readers  wanted  and  why  they  weren't 
reading.  And  believe  me,  it's  working." 

The  group,  which  held  its  first  weekly 
meeting  in  July  1977,  includes  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  production  superinten¬ 
dent,  marketing  manager,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  editor  and  managing  editor. 

“Sometimes  the  meeting  just  turns  in 
to  a  beef  session  where  we  clear  the  air," 
Soldwedel  said.  More  frequently  talks 
center  around  late  ads,  deadlines,  pro¬ 
motions,  late  deliveries,  labor  and  a  host 
of  daily  problems. 

“The  weekly  sessions  have  helped  us 
provide  better  communications  and  im¬ 
prove  the  product,"  the  executive  said. 
They  also  have  helped  the  paper  keep 
pace  with  the  city’s  three  to  four  percent 
growth  rate. 
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in  dailies 

Committee  accomplishments  include: 

•  A  complete  format  overhauling. 

•  Reorganization  of  the  ad  department 
to  provide  each  sales  person  with  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  pick  up,  prepare  and  layout 
ads — resulting  in  fewer  errors,  better 
layouts,  and  on-time  deadlines. 

•  Telephonic  letters  to  the  editor  re¬ 
ceived  via  an  in-house  answering 
machine. 

“The  committee  concept  really 
works,”  Soldwedel  said.  “If  we  decide 
to  buy  a  new  machine,  we  can  find  out  at 
just  one  sitting  how  that  machine  will 
affect  everyone's  department.  If  we  get 
too  much  negative  feedback,  we  just 
don’t  buy  it." 

Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze 

You  can  conduct  the  best  readership 
survey  in  the  world  and  the  managing 
editor  won’t  do  anything  with  it. 

That’s  the  premise  Greg  Stevens, 
promotion  and  community  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze,  presented  when  he  asked  his 
paper  in  1976  to  begin  a  readership  com¬ 
mittee. 

“What  1  really  wanted  to  do  was  the 
readership  survey  and  concurrently 
came  the  foundation  of  the  Newspaper 
Readership  Project,"  he  recalled. 


The  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze 
readership  committee  decided  to  survey 
its  readers  and  when  the  results  were  in, 
it  decided  to  reorganize  its  front  page 
index  to  make  it  easier  to  follow  and  to 
switch  from  an  8  to  6  column  format. 


“The  editorial  guys  always  think  that  a 
survey  means  either  advertising  or  circu¬ 
lation  is  trying  to  prove  they’re  putting 
out  a  lousy  paper.  We  wanted  to  make 
sure  we  had  editorial  on  our  side.” 

So,  the  editorial  department  devised 
the  survey  questions. 

“They  consequently  felt  the  survey 
was  their  idea  and  that  it  was  up  to  them 
to  implement  the  changes,’’  the  execu¬ 
tive  said. 

The  paper’s  first  study  interviewed 
only  long  standing  subscribers. 

“Some  people  say  that  you  should 
only  research  non-readers.  But  there  are 
many  people  out  there  who  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  paper  for  the  same  smaller  prob¬ 
lems  and  objections  that  subscribers 
give.  It’s  much  easier  to  build  up  a  base 
from  this  type  of  reader  than  to  go  after 
the  non-reader  who  maybe  doesn’t  read 
at  all." 

Results  form  the  survey  lead  to  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  in  the  sports  department 
and  an  overhaul  of  its  pages.  The  people 
section  was  revamped  and  a  front  page 
index  was  reorganized  when  readers 
complained  it  was  too  confusing.  The 
paper  also  switched  from  8  columns  to  6. 

“We’re  the  only  paper  in  Los  Angeles 
County  to  grow  30  consecutive  years  in  a 
row,”  Stevens  said.  “We  added  2.0(K) 
readers  last  year." 

The  daily’s  committee  has  been  dor¬ 
mant  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  months, 
but  Stevens  is  confident  it  will  convene 
once  again  after  the  first  of  the  year.  All 
department  heads  used  to  participate  in 
the  weekly  sessions. 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times 

“There  was  a  time  when  we  had  trou¬ 
ble  giving  away  the  evening  paper,’’ 
Chuck  Lyons  executive  editor  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times,  recalled. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons  the  paper 
formed  a  readership  committee  early  last 
year. 

“We  heard  about  the  national  project 
and  felt  it  had  some  merit.”  he  said. 

All  department  heads  attend  the 
monthly  meetings  which  last  anywhere 
from  an  hour  to  three  hours. 

“The  p.m.’s  circulation  had  been 
steadily  declining  for  a  number  of  years. 
And  for  the  last  two  years  it  has  needed 
artificial  propping  up  through  three- 
month  coupon  offers  which  send  it  soar¬ 
ing  for  three  months  and  then  back  down 
again,”  Lyons  continued. 

But  thanks  to  a  complete  revamping, 
the  paper  seems  to  be  holding  its  own. 
“And  we’re  no  longer  giving  discounts," 
he  said. 

A  readership  survey  indicated  that 
many  readers  had  trouble  telling  the  two 
dailies  apart  even  though  each  one  had 
its  own  typographical  flavor. 

The  committee  decided  to  resolve  that 
problem  through  several  additions  and 
subtractions. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  36} 
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OUTOF 
THE  DARK 


The  3M  “Pyrofax”  Imaging  System 
doesn’t  need  a  darkroom.  Or  plumbing, 
chemicals,  processors,  or  any  of  the  other 
materials  needed  to  run  one.  Thanks  to  a 
unique  technology,  the  Pyrofax  System 
produces  press-ready  offset  plates  without 
film  or  silver  And  it  does  it  all  in  just  over 
2V2  minutes. 

What’s  more,  the  Pyrofax  System  Ccm 
produce  as  many  as  92  plates  an  hour  with 
deem,  sharp  halftones  up  to  85-lines.  And 
it’s  compatible  with  nearly  eill  plates  as 
small  as  10"  x  15"  or  as  large  as  40"  x  50". 

With  Pyrofax,  you  can 
four  plates  from  a  single 


layout,  you’ll  save  even  more  time. 

Pyrofax  is  an  extremely  easy-to-operate 
system  that  can  be  located  in  your  press 
room,  composing  room,  or  virtually 
anywhere  in  your  plant. 

More  than  a  hundred  offset  and  direct 
litho  newspaper  eind  commercial  printing 
plants  worldwide  have  brought  their 
platemaking  operations  out  of  the  dark  with 
the  3M  Pyrofax  System.  For  additional 
information,  write;  Pyrofax  Products,  3M 
Center;  Bldg.  223-3N,  St.  Paul,  MN  55191. 
Or  better  yet,  why  not  Ccill  Leslie  G.  Curtis, 
“yrofax  Meirketing  Mcinager;  at  (612) 
733-8473.  He  can  tell  you  more  zind 
ange  for  you  to  see  Ae  PyrofEix  System 
in  operation  at  a  plant  like  yours. 
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Texas  daily  reverses  circulation  decline 


(Continued  from  page  34) 
Some  Angelo  churches  try  innovative  services 


Guides  help  you  plan  your  financial  future 


Look  out  Ted,  a  landlubber  is  at  the  helm 


How  you  figure  your  Social  Security  check 


Homosexjjal  decision  brings  clergy's  approval 


Inflation  is  at  the  top 


■Sailing  salely- 


The  San  Angelo  {Tex.)  Standard-Ti mes  readership  cammittee  decided  ta  add  a  new  section  called  "Concho  Valley  Life' 
varying  themes:  people,  food,  recreation,  variety,  personal  finance,  schools,  youth,  religion  and  others. 


l^e^eathef 

thiil4N»k 


Uaing  common  sense  one  way  to  save  water 


Additional  charges  lodged  against  lake  ranger 


_ -----5^-: _  said. 

“■  .  Russ  Baird  of  Ohio  University  is  in- 

^  eluding  the  new  Times  format  in  his 
The  readership  committee  on  the  Son  latest  textbook  on  newspaper  design. 

Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times  hod  o  A  weekly  business  section  is  still  on 
new  masthead  designed  which  it  feels  the  drawing  board. 

"communicates  strength  yet  tradition."  Last  January  the  Sunday  Standard- 
An  INSIDE  box  was  developed  to  run  Times  went  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  and 
one  inch  deep  across  the  bottorn  of  the  suffered  a  reader  loss.  The  committee 
front  page.  More  frequent  use  of  decks 

was  decided  on  and  the  page  one  lay-  /v.  •  .  >  i  • 

out  was  changed  to  a  horizontal  format,  offering  A  new  format  was  introduced  in 

September  along  with  an  increased  em- 
First,  it  completely  changed  the  Times  phasis  on  news-feature  stories  and  local 
format  and  introduced  a  feature  page.  It  business  pieces. 

added  the  New  York  Times  wire  to  give  Lyons  warned  editors  to  be  careful 
the  paper  a  more  national  and  interna-  when  changing  the  names  of  sections, 
tional  spectrum.  “When  you  see  a  story  “We  found  that  out  here.  People  call  a 
copyrighted  New  York  Times,  it  gives  us  spade  a  spade  in  this  area  and  if  you  tell 
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R,  LPH  Gibson,  former  Broward  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  Miami  Herald — named 
marketing  director  of  Miami  (Fla.) 
News.  He  retains  responsibility  for  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers’  marketing  at  Miami 
Herald  Publishing  Co. 

♦  ♦  * 

Jim  Currow  from  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  of  Miami  (fla.)  News — to  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledf>er-Enquirer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Steve  Roszczyk,  from  marketing  in¬ 
formation  manager — to  assistant  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  Greenshurfi  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Review. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bil  l.  Garland,  former  news  editor  of 
the  Perryton  (Texas)  Herald — named  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Petroleum  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Washington. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  E.  Martinets,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telefiram  reporter  for  eight 
years — named  chief  of  the  paper’s  Au¬ 
stin  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Clifton  E.  Clements,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  public  affairs  for  Greenspoint 
Mall  in  Houston — to  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  as  director  of 
promotion/sales,  succeeding  John  Fear¬ 
ing,  who  has  joined  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  as  promotion  director. 


OvETA  Culp  Hobby,  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  and  chairman  of  the  paper’s 
board  given  the  George  Catlett  Marshall 
public  service  award  by  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army— the  first 
woman  to  receive  such  an  honor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Pat  Marlton,  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Oregonian  Publishing  Co., 
Portland — appointed  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  succeeding  George  Vanelli,  who 
died. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  K.  Hill,  Million  Market 
Newspapers — appointed  manager  of 
rep’s  new  Atlanta  office. 

ife  * 

J.  Patrick  Berling,  formerly  retail  ad 
manager  for  Washinf>ton  (D.C.)  Star — 
joined  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  succeeding  W.  Mar¬ 
shall  Wyatt — named  a  consultant. 

^ 

James  McClatchy,  great-grandson  of 
the  company’s  founder  and  brother  of 
C.  K.  McClatchy,  president — appointed 
vicepresident/development  of  McQatchy 
Newspapers.  Erwin  Potts,  director 
of  newspaper  operations — named 
vicepresident/newspapers.  Ramsey 
Elliott,  director  of  broadcasting  for 
McClatchy — named  vicepresident/ 
broadcasting.  These  new  officers  join 
Eleanor  McClatchy,  Verne  Bonette,  and 
Joh  Hamlyn  as  company  officers. 


“Right.  Makes  you  realize 
how  much  our  folks  were 

n missing 

in  growth 
1  oppor- 
I  tunities.” 


Newspeople 


J  “Henry  and  Joanne 
are  different  people 
since  they  went  to  that 
management 


We  help  men  and  women  develop  special  skills 
that  make  them  better  newspaper  people.  Find 
out  more  about  Multimedia  and  our  affiliates. 
Phone  our  president,  Wilson  Wearn. 

MULTIMEDIA 


JAMES  M.  TALLEY,  associate  editor  of 
the  Tampa  Times  has  been  named 
editorial  editor.  He  succeeds  Samuel  P. 
Stickley,  who  has  become  senior  editor. 
Talley  joined  the  Times  a  year  ago  after 
10  years  as  editor  and  publisher  of  his 
own  newspaper  in  Brooksville,  Fla.  and 
two  years  as  editor  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.J.)  National  Courier.  In  1970-71  he 
was  president  of  the  Florida  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

CORRECTION:  Robert  Tartaglione 
and  not  J.  Thomas  Ricketson,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Jefferson 
Pilot  Publications — named  vicepresident 
of  JPP’s  operations.  Tartaglione  was 
vicepresident  of  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun 
and  circulation  coordinator  for  the  New 
York  Times  Affiliated  Newspaper 
Group.  He  replaces  Julius  Grice,  who 
has  become  president  of  Plant  City- 
Brandon  Newspapers.  E&P  erroneously 
reported  this  information  in  the  De¬ 
cember  9  edition. 


(803)  298-4364/305  South  Main  Street/Greenville  SC  29601 


Hayden  Cochnar 

Jim  Hayden,  eastern  sales  manager  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  joined  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  as  national  advertising 
manager,  replacing  the  late  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  J.  Cochnar,  who  joined  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News  in  1977  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  editor,  after  serving  as  vice- 
president  and  editorial  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  in 
New  York — named  associate  editor  of 
the  newspaper  with  responsibility  for 
features,  sports,  photography  and  edito¬ 
rial  art  departments  and  for  California 
Today  magazine. 
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in  the  news 


PHIL  deAAONTMOLLIN,  a  member  of 
the  corporate  staff  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Lexington  Herald-Leader  Company, 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  DeMontmollin, 
38,  succeeds  the  late  Thomas  M.  Buck¬ 
ner  who  died  November  22.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  by  Creed  C. 
Black,  Herald-Leader  chairman  and 
publisher,  and  on  Black's  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  elected  company  president  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  mailroom  of  the  Miami 

Herald. 

Thomas  P.  Paar,  advertising  sales 
coordinator  for  Racine  (Wise.)  Journal 
Times — named  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager  with  responsibility  for  retail,  na¬ 
tional  and  classified  sales. 

9ie  tic  9ic 

Michael  G.  Wagner,  managing  editor 
of  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press — appointed 
editor,  replacing  Richard  L.  Connor — 
left  to  become  publisher  of  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Times- Leader. 

:{(  tic  tic 

John  Hay  Whitney,  chairman  of  Whit¬ 
ney  Communications  Corp.  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Herald  Tribune — selected  as 
“Man  of  the  Year”  by  the  Jockey 
Agents’  Benevolent  Association.  Whit¬ 
ney  is  co-owner  of  Greentree  racing  sta¬ 
ble  with  Charles  S.  Payson. 


J.  Michael  Price,  classified  ad 
manager — appointed  retail  ad  manager  of 
Detroit  Free  Press,  succeeding  Ray 
Dallman — to  Orlando  Sentinel  Star. 
Robert  P.  Gaberson,  Price’s  assistant — 
promoted  to  classified  ad  manager. 

tic  tic  tic 

James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  chairman  of 
board  and  chief  executive  officer,  Dallas 
Times  Herald — honored  for  his  civic 
contributions  by  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  Dallas  Hospital 
Council. 

^  tic  tic 

Charles  E.  Glover,  president  of  Cox 
Enterprises  Inc.— elected  to  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  American  Press  Institute. 

tic  tic  tic 

Marvin  S.  Clements  Jr.,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Star — to  circulation  manager,  the 
Journal-Courier,  New  Haven,  reporting 
to  Arthur  Ferrucci,  circulation  director. 
New  Haven  Newspapers.  Edward  J. 
Murphy,  personnel  manager — to  labor 
relations  manager;  Robert  E.  Lee,  assis¬ 
tant  personnel  manager — to  personnel 
manager,  succeeding  Murphy.  Ned 
Thomas,  medical  reporter — retired. 

*  >ic  * 

Robert  Waite,  press  secretary  to  U.S. 
Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R.- 
Mass.) — appointed  press  aide  to  Robert 
Dole  (R-Kan.).  Earlier,  Waite  was 
editor.  North  Shore  Sunday,  Ipswich, 
Mass. 

tic  t|c  tic 

Anthony  LaCamera — retired  as  televi¬ 
sion  editor,  Boston  Herald-American. 

*  ♦  * 

Jim  Gundry,  former  display  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  Gulf  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  Biloxi, 
Miss. — named  advertising  director. 
G.M.  Johnson,  formerly  with  Columbia 
(S.C.)  Newspapers  Inc. — replaces  Gun- 
dry  as  retail  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mike  Pate,  former  sales  and  marketing 
director  of  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily 
Herald  and  South  Mississippi  Sun — 
appointed  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.) 
Sun  News,  sister  newspaper. 


Jack  Egan,  previously  with  Washing¬ 
ton  Post — -joined  New  York  magazine  as 
a  business  writer. 

ife  tic  t|c 

David  M.  Targe,  vicepresident-sales 
for  Newsday — promoted  senior  vice- 
president-marketing,  a  new  post  in  which 
he  will  be  responsible  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments,  and  for 
market  research  and  sales  promotion 
programs.  Stanley  Asimov,  assistant 
publisher — named  vicepresident- 

development,  also  a  new  position.  The 
paper’s  promotion,  public  affairs  de¬ 
partment,  management  services  depart¬ 
ment,  and  a  new  research  department 
will  report  to  Asimov. 

*  3|c 

Thomas  S.  Jenks,  editor  of  Corvallis 
(Ore.)  Gazette  Times — rejoined  La 
Crosse  (Wise.)  Tribune  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  Kenneth  F.  Teachout,  a  career 
news  man  with  the  Tribune — promoted 
to  editor. 

^ 

PatSiddons,  Bloomington,  Ind.  bureau 
chief  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal  more 
than  10  years — recommended  by  a  fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  search  committee  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  Indiana  University’s 
campus  paper,  Indiana  Daily  Student. 

James  E.  Rasmusen,  65,  president  of 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune — retired. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Woodrow  \Wlson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs 
announces  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics  Journalism 
for  the  academic  year  1979-80 

Eight  fellowships  awarded 
annually  to  working  journ¬ 
alists  for  study  of  modern 
economic  analysis  and  its 
application  to  public  policy 
issues.  Full  tuition  and 
stipend  provided. 

For  further  information  and 
application  forms,  contact: 

Sloan  Fellowship  Pre^ram 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  llnivei!»ity 
Princeton,  NJ.  08540 
Telephone:  609452-4799 
Application  deadline: 

March  15,  1979 


PINE 


Throughout  1979  economic  issues 
will  be  urgent . . .  and  confusing. 
How  can  newspaper  readers 
understand  the  economic  trends  and 
decisions  changing  their  lives? 
Through  the  writing  of  Washington 
Post  reporter  Art  Pine,  who  covers 
economics  with  the  expertise  and 
clarity  expected  from  the  . . . 


LosAngksTimes  Vc^hmgtonl^ost  nem  service 


1150  15th  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20071 


Telephone  (202)  33i-6173 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Chester  S.  Rozak,  controller  and  chief 
financial  officer  for  San  Jose  Mercury 
News — joined  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  Co.  as  director  of  ac¬ 
counting. 

*  *  * 

Michaei.  J.  Finney,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald — 
named  managing  editor  of  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News-Tribune,  re¬ 
placing  Roberta.  Knaus — named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 
Camera.  Wii.i  iam  O’Keeee — named  city 
editor  of  News-Tribune  in  Duluth,  re¬ 
placing  Paui.S.  Brissett — named  Herald 
city  editor.  Jack  Tyi.i.ia,  former  Herald 
city  editor — becomes  editor  of  a  new  fea¬ 
tures  section  for  the  newspapers. 

^ 

Richarij  a.  Wii.i.iams,  most  recently 
employe  relations  manager  for  Akron 
Beacon  Journal — to  Journal  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  as  director  of  employe  relations. 
♦  *  * 

David  Harrlson,  previously  circulation 
director.  Las  Cruces  (N.Mex.)  Sun- 
News — to  assistant  circulation  director 
of  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalance-Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

Henry  A.  Grunwald,  currently  corpo¬ 
rate  editor — appointed  editor-in-chief  of 
Time  Inc.,  succeeding  Hedley  Donovan. 


Once  a  month,  our  readers 
are  invited  to  have 

COFFEE 
WITH  THE 
EDITORS 

Part  of  our  Readership  Project  effort 
is  meeting  our  readers  face  to  face  in 
their  neighborhoods.  We  bring  the 
coffee,  they  bring  the  questions.  To 
find  out  more,  call  Kathy  McAuley, 
Promotion  Manager  (215)  820-6543. 


CALL-CHRONICLE 

NEWSPAPERS 


ALLENTOWN  •BETHLEHEM  •EASTON,  PA 
Rep.  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
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John  K.  Baker,  assistant  managing 
editor  since  November,  1977 — promoted 
to  managing  editor  of  San  Jose  Mercury, 
succeeding  Ben  Hitt — retired  after  33 
years  with  the  newspaper. 

♦  *  * 

Walter  P.  Bracken  Jr.,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape 
Cod  Times — appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

♦  ♦  * 

Tom  Burgess,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News — 
promoted  to  business  office  manager, 
succeeding  Trenton  T.  Davis — retired 
after  35  years  with  the  paper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  A.  Keyo,  executive  secretary, 
Maine  Press  Association — resigned  for 
health  reasons. 

^ 

Marsha  Ackermann,  reporter  for  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express  for  seven  years — 
named  Albany  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  newspaper. 

9|c  :fc  % 

J.  Linn  Allen — named  business  editor 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune ,  succeeding 
Tom  Stundza — who  becomes  senior 
editor-steel  for  the  American  Metal 
Market IMetalworkiuft  News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

David  Thomas,  a  32  year  veteran  of 
newspaper  circulation  work — named  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation  Loui.sville  Courier- 
Journal. 

^  * 

Roger  BuRGErr — named  national  and 
state  advertising  sales  manager  St. 
Petersburfi  (Fla.)  Times  and  Eveninf>  In¬ 
dependent. 

*  *  * 

David  McCullough,  former  sports 
editor,  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat — named  managing  editor, 
Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader. 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE  WITH  WHAT 
GOES  ON  IN  AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


(Published  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest  established  best-known  and 
largest  circulating  newspaper  in  the 
communications  industry. 


Advertising  News.  432-436  Elizabeth  St.. 

Surry  Hills.  Sydney.  Australia  2010 
Send  a  copy  ol  each  issue  lor  one  year,  in¬ 
cluding  FREE  — 

Guide  to  Clients  and  Agencies  (March  Septemberi 
Guide  to  Agencies  and  Clients  (June  Decemberl 
Agencies  Annual  Billings  (May) 

National  Advertisers  List  (August) 

Brand  Names  Index  (February) 

Annual  Subscription— U  S  A.  SA40.00.  Payment 
must  be  made  by  bank  drait  in  Australian  currency. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . 

STATE  . ZIP . 


JEFFREY  T.  REEDY  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Columbia 
(AAO.)  Missourian.  He  was  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  of  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal.  He  also  worked 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  district  man¬ 
ager,  where  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
"Numero  Uno"  award  for  being  number 
one  district  manager  in  the  city. 

R.  Thomas  Killips,  former  chief 
photographer,  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Evening 
Sentinel — to  staff  photographer,  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Times  RecordlSunday  Record. 
Killips  is  a  1977  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University. 

*  *  * 

Vicki  Tatz,  former  member  of  the  New 
York  News  World  Washington  Bureau — 
named  editorial  page  editor,  and  Julie 
Phillips,  editorial  page  editor  since 
May  1977 — named  assistant  international 
editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Gerald  P.  Hak — appointed  circulation 
development  manager.  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.)  Home  News.  He  was  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Morristown 
(N.J.)  Daily  Record. 

*  9^  * 

Francis  J.  Fanucci,  former  editor  of 
the  Metro  West  Edition  and  West  Shore 
bureau  chief  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  newspapers — to  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Hunter,  former  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  Edmonton  (Ont.)  Sun — resigned  to 
start  a  company  specializing  in  public  re¬ 
lations,  promotion  and  sales  consulting. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Terence  E.  McSweeney,  previously 
with  Boston  Herald  American  for  12 
years,  where  he  was  Sunday  sports 
editor  for  the  past  two  years — joined 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  as  executive  sports 
editor.  Bernard  G.  Dickman,  former 
sports  and  racing  editor  for  several 
Florida  papers— -joined  News  as  editor  of 
Racing  Green,  a  new  section. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  E.  Thompson,  former  director  of 
advertising,  Waukesha  (Wise.)  Free¬ 
man — to  advertising  director,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun,  succeeding  John  E. 
Rough  AN,  who  becomes  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  The  Sun. 
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UPl  editors  pick 
top  headiine 
stories  of  1978 

American  editors  chose  the  mass  mur¬ 
ders  and  suicides  in  Guyana  as  the  big 
headline  story  of  1978. 

The  quest  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  including  President  Carter’s  Camp 
David  summit  with  leaders  of  Israel  and 
Egypt,  was  second  in  the  annual  ballot¬ 
ing  conducted  by  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

UPI  also  asks  daily  editors  to  rank 
stories  on  the  basis  of  long-range  signifi¬ 
cance  and  the  Middle  East  talks  placed 
first  in  this  category,  followed  by  U.S. 
economic  developments  including  Car¬ 
ter’s  wage-price  guidelines. 

Most  of  the  more  than  300  editors  who 
participated  in  this  year’s  voting  had  re¬ 
turned  their  ballots  when  Carter  an¬ 
nounced  December  15  that  the  United 
States  and  China  were  resuming  rela¬ 
tions  after  a  break  of  nearly  30  years. 
Earlier  developments  in  the  China  story 
placed  it  among  the  top  20  in  signifi¬ 
cance. 


HEADLINE  VALUE 

1.  Guyana  massacre,  suicides. 

2.  Middle  East  peace  talks. 

3.  Two  popes  die,  election  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

4.  U.S.  economy;  inflation,  dollar’s 
decline,  stock  market,  wage-price 
guidelines. 

5.  San  Diego  air  collision  kills  144. 

6.  California’s  Proposition  13  triggers 
anti-tax  sentiments. 

7.  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

8.  Child  conceived  in  British  labora¬ 
tory. 

9.  Terrorism,  including  kidnap-murder 
of  Aldo  Moro  in  Italy. 

10.  Northeastern  United  States  hit  by 
two  worst  blizzards  in  decade. 


LONG-RANGE  SIGNIFICANCE 

1.  Middle  East  peace  talks. 

2.  U.S.  economy. 

3.  Proposition  13. 

4.  Guyana  massacre,  suicides. 

5.  Papal  deaths,  election  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II. 

6.  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

7.  Carter  and  Congress,  including  tax 
and  energy  measures. 

8.  Supreme  Court’s  Alan  Bakke  ruling 
on  reverse  discrimination. 

9.  Child  conceived  in  British  labora¬ 
tory. 

10.  Washington  scandals:  Korean  influ¬ 
ence,  GSA,  several  congressmen. 
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French  language 
daily  shuts  down 

Montreal-Matin,  the  48-year  old 
French  language  morning  newspaper  in 
Montreal,  has  shutdown  in  light  of  a 
projected  loss  for  the  year  of  $3  million. 

Fernand  Roy,  vicepresident  of  the 
morning  tabloid  said  the  pap)er’s  losses 
had  become  too  much  to  bear  for  the 
parent  La  Presse,  the  city’s  major  after¬ 
noon  French  language  daily. 

Roy  blamed  the  shutdown  on  a 
seven-month  strike  by  employees  of  both 
Montreal-Matin  and  La  Presse  earlier 
this  year  which  permitted  Montreal- 
Matin’ s  major  morning  competitor,  Le 
Journal  de  Montreal  to  consolidate  its 
dominance  of  the  market. 

Before  the  strike,  which  began  on  Oc¬ 


tober  8,  1977,  Montreal-Matin’ s  circula¬ 
tion  was  136,000.  When  it  returned  fol¬ 
lowing  the  strike,  the  paper’s  circulation 
reached  only  90,000.  Meanwhile,  Le 
Journal’s  circulation  is  275,000  com¬ 
pared  to  205,000  before  the  strike. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  that  meant  a  loss  in 
the  last  eight  months  of  this  year  of  $3 
million,  according  to  Roy.  He  also  said 
losses  for  next  year  were  projected  at  $5 
million  if  the  paper  remained  operating. 

The  225  employees  who  were  put  out 
of  work  by  the  shutdown  will  paid 
until  the  end  of  March. 

Pierre  Peladeau,  publisher  of  Le  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Montreal,  said  he  expected  most 
of  Matin’s  remaining  readers  to  shift  to 
La  Presse  and  another  French  language 
paper,  Le  Devior,  because  his  paper  had 
already  taken  away  much  of  Matin’s 
traditional  market. 


-^Announcement 


Hearst  is  high  bidder 
for  two  Texas  dailies 


_ Editor  &  Publisher  December  16,  1978 _ 

The  Hearst  Corporation  has  entered 
into  agreements  for  the  purchase  of  two 
Texas  daily  newspapers,  the  Midland 
Reporter-Telegram  and  the  Plainview 
Daily  Herald. 

Both  are  published  afternoons  and 
Sunday.  Purchase  prices  have  not  been 
disclosed. 

John  R.  Miller  and  Frank  A.  Bennack, 
Jr.,  made  the  announcement  on  behalf  of 
Hearst,  with  Mrs.  James  N.  Allison,  Sr., 
the  majority  stockholder  of  the  Reporter- 
Telegram  Publishing  Company  and  Al¬ 
lison  Communications,  Inc.,  the  corpor¬ 
ations  that  publish  the  two  newspapers. 
Miller  is  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Hearst  Corporation  and 
Bennack,  currently  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  succeeds  Miller  in  that  role  in 
January,  1979. 

With  the  Midland  and  Plainview  pur¬ 
chases,  Hearst  said  it  begins  a  program 
of  expansion  into  medium-sized  markets. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  media  broker  and 
consultant  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  acted 
as  consultant  to  the  Hearst  Corp.  in  the 
transaction. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 


BROKERS  •  FINANCIAL  CONSULTANTS 

Suite  G-1 
93  Cherry  Street 

New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840  Telephone:  (203)  972-0415 
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Subcommittees  do  the  trick  in  Des  Moines 


(Continued  from  page  36} 

staff  consensus.  They’re  my  job,”  he 
said.  “We  don’t  follow  anyone  else’s 
format  in  our  surveys.  It’s  strictly  home 
grown  material.” 

So  far  the  paper  has  monitored  farm 
publications,  readership  habits  and  con¬ 
sumer  shopping  patterns. 

Survey  results  are  discussed  with  the 
publisher  and  editor  who  apparently  take 
them  back  to  the  planning  committee. 

“We  started  receiving  material  from 
the  Newspaper  Readership  Project  about 
two  years  ago  and  I  communicate  all  our 
findings  to  them,”  Veon  said. 

The  Journal’s  research  inspired  a 
switch  to  six  columns:  conversion  of  a 
weekly  farm  page  to  a  free  standing 
give-away  farm  and  rural  section  to 
compete  with  another  local  shopper;  and 
the  introduction  of  a  home  section. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 

The  readership  committee  at  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  has  met  only  four  times  in 
two  years. 

“We  have  so  many  other  things  to 
do,”  John  R.  Finnegan,  executive  editor, 
told  E&P.  “We  just  introduced  elec¬ 
tronics  to  the  newsroom.  We  really 
haven’t  felt  any  urgency  to  call  regular 
sessions.” 

Finnegan  himself  organized  the  de¬ 
partment  head  group  in  1976  as  a  fol¬ 
lowup  to  a  task  force  assigned  to  revamp 
the  afternoon  Dispatch.  Its  monthly  re¬ 
surrection  may  occur  in  1979. 


ioda/ 

«p(Uehpafeti  / 


The  new  Living  Today  section  in  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  is  one  of  the 
EXTRA  sections  developed  by  the  pa¬ 
per's  readership  committee. 


DesMoines  Register  and  Tribune 

Subcommittees  appear  to  be  doing  the 
trick  at  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

“We  formed  a  readership  committee 
two  years  ago  but  as  a  whole  group  we 
haven’t  met  once  this  year,”  Glenn 
Roberts,  research  director  for  the  papers 
said.  “But  we  are  meeting  in  subcom¬ 
mittees.” 

“The  biggest  stumbling  block  to  full 
fledged  sessions  is  time,”  Roberts  said. 
“People  are  just  too  busy.  The  problems 
we  have  had  to  deal  with  can  be  more 
efficiently  attacked  in  smaller  groups.” 

The  present  committee  includes  all 
department  heads.  Roberts  calls  himself 


Interdepartment  discussions  at  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  have 
led  to  a  new  entertainment  section 

geared  to  the  younger  consumer. 

the  “swing  person”  and  relayer  of  in- 
fonnation  between  the  various  commit¬ 
tees. 

Prior  to  1976,  the  paper  held  regular 
department  head  sessions.  “We  changed 
the  name  to  readership  committee  after 
the  national  movement  and  added  our 
employee  relations  manager  to  the 
group.” 

Interdepartment  discussions  this  year 
have  led  to:  a  major  readership 
study;  Tribune  self-help  and  entertain¬ 
ment  sections  geared  to  the  younger 
consumer;  zoned  editions;  and  additional 
sports  columns. 

Roberts  admits  that  the  group  again 
may  meet  someday  as  a  whole.  “It’s  a 
standing  committee  that  1  feel  will  be 
called  into  session  as  the  need  arises.” 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times 

The  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times  claims  a 
readership  committee  “of  sorts,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  circulation  manager  Richard 
Stout. 

“We  don’t  meet  on  a  regular  basis.  We 


have  another  weekly  department  head 
meeting  but  we’ve  been  having  those  for 
years,”  said  Stout. 

The  readership  group  currently  con¬ 
sists  of  the  editor,  advertising  director, 
news  director  and  Stout.  It  was  bom  in 
January  1976  when  “we  realized  we 
needed  some  good  primary  material  on 
the  market.” 

A  thorough  household  survey  was  car¬ 
ried  out  the  following  summer  with  the 
help  of  two  marketing  professors  from 
St.  Cloud  University. 

The  completed  project  was  a  76  page 
report  outlining  reader  needs,  demo¬ 
graphics  and  psychographics. 

Product  changes  resulting  from  the  re¬ 
search  included:  a  page  2  format  redesign 
offering  a  better  balance  of  local  and  na¬ 
tional  news;  more  entertainment  fea¬ 
tures;  and  a  new  home  and  garden  sec¬ 
tion. 

Over  1 5%  of  those  surveyed  said  they 
did  not  subscribe  because  of  late  de¬ 
liveries.  The  daily  now  boasts  an  earlier 
distribution  time. 

Another  15.6%  of  the  non-subscribers 
complained  of  poor  reproduction  quality . 
“We  bought  a  brand  new  offset  press  in 
1975  but  we  offered  very  little  training  on 
it.  Recently  we  hired  a  new  press 
superintendent  and  quality  really  im¬ 
proved.”  the  circulator  said. 

Stout  is  grateful  to  the  readership  proj¬ 
ect.  “I  think  its  made  us  aware  that  mar¬ 
keting  must  be  tailored — what  works  in 
one  market  won’t  necessarily  work  in 
another.  And  its  given  us  all  a  common 
goal:  marketing.” 

But  the  executive  would  be  happier  if 
the  national  movement  would  place  more 
emphasis  on  circulation.  “I  think  more 
money  should  be  put  into  the  circulation 
end  and  circulators  should  have  started 
demanding  this  a  long  time  ago.  Most  of 
the  money  has  gone  into  news  and  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said. 

Ketchikan  (Alaska)  News 

The  Ketchikan  (Alaska)  News,  a  morn¬ 
ing  with  3.000  readers,  blames  its  failure 
to  begin  a  readership  committee  on  its 
size  and  tight  time  budget. 

Information  from  the  national  project, 
however,  is  helping  the  little  daily  in 
spite  of  the  obstacles. 

“We  receive  all  the  literature  from  the 
National  Readership  Project,”  assistant 
managing  editor  Yvette  Wixson  said. 
“We  discuss  it  informally  and  it  has 
really  been  a  fantastic  help  to  us  because 
it  lets  us  know  what  other  papers  are 
doing. 

Modifications  to  the  News  this  year 
have  included:  inside  section  page  logos, 
a  format  face-lift,  local  business  column, 
and  the  reintroduction  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  section. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Ad  reps  to  hold  regular 
meetings  with  Ad  Bureau 


By  Sam  Cremin 

National  Advertising  Sales  Associa¬ 
tion  members  have  elected  Bob  Lambert 
to  fill  the  position  of  president.  Lambert 
is  president  of  Story,  Kelly  &  Smith  in 
New  York. 

Lambert  replaces  Ted  Rathbone, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Landon  As¬ 
sociates  who  died  September  30. 

C.  Richard  Splittorf,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.  will  succeed  Lam¬ 
bert  in  his  previous  position  as  executive 
vicepresident,  and  Richard  Matula, 
vicepresident  director  of  sales  for  the 
Newhouse  Papers  will  become  NASA 
vicepresident. 

Since  being  elected  president,  Lam¬ 
bert  has  brought  some  structural  changes 
to  NASA.  He  has  established  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  NASA  national  officers  and  board 
directors  to  meet  with  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  on  a  regular  basis  for 
the  purpose  of  alerting  the  Bureau  to 
sales  problems  with  accounts  and/or  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

According  to  Lambert’s  written  an¬ 
nouncement  this  committee  is  being  es¬ 


tablished  “at  the -Bureau's  request  and  as 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  limited  man¬ 
power  of  the  Bureau”  and  their  “need 
for  broader  surveillance,  more  eyes  and 
ears,  to  cover  the  wide  scope  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  scene.” 

Sitting  on  this  committee  will  be  Lam¬ 
bert,  Splittorf,  Matula,  Owen  Landon  of 
Landon  Associates  and  Gerald  McCar¬ 
thy  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Times'  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  in  New  York. 

Lambert  also  has  created  eight  com¬ 
mittees  and  chairmanships  within  NASA 
to  focus  on  particular  aspects  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales.  The  committees  and  their 
chairmen  are  as  follows: 

Chapter  Relations,  Dick  Splittorf; 

Membership,  William  V.  Shannon  of 
Gannett  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales; 

National  Advertiser  Service,  Frank 
Flood,  New  York  News', 

Food  Editors’  Conference  Liaison, 
Gerald  McCarthy; 

R.O.P.  Color,  Richard  Matula; 

Preprints,  William  O’Flaherty  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales; 

Food  Advertising  Sales,  Joseph  R. 
Buell,  Jr.  of  Million  Market  Newspapers; 

Liquor  Advertising  Sales,  John  R. 


Lang  of  Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.; 

Travel  Advertising  Sales,  Owen  Lan¬ 
don. 

Wood-Hoe  presses 
operating  in  Tulsa 

Newspaper  Printing  Corporation, 
agent  for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and 
Tulsa  World,  and  Wood  Industries,  Inc., 
have  announced  jointly  that  the  Wood- 
Hoe  Colormatic  press  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  in  1976  is  not  operating  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction. 

NPC  brought  suit  against  Wood  18 
months  ago  for  breach  of  contract  be¬ 
cause  of  difficulties  with  the  press  (E&P, 
May  28,  page  33). 

Ken  Fleming,  vicepresident  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  NPC,  said  the  prob¬ 
lems  were  resolved,  the  matter  was 
negotiated  out  of  court,  and  both  parties 
are  now  satisfied. 

Sunday  price  boost 

New  York  Times  will  raise  the 
suggested  newsstand  price  of  its  Sunday 
edition  from  750  to  850  effective  with  the 
issue  of  January  7.  The  increase  will 
apply  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  New 
York  City.  The  suggested  newsstand 
price  of  the  Sunday  edition  beyond  the 
50-mile  radius  will  remain  at  $1.00. 


UNITED  STATES  , 
OFAMERCIA?  | 

Of  course  not. 

You  caught  it.  A  transposition  has  changed 
our  nation's  name.  And  you,  as  a  profes¬ 
sional,  can't  abide  such  errors.  So  you  take 
nothing  for  granted.  You  give  that  manu¬ 
script  or  galley  one  more  reading.  You 
double-check. 

We're  all  for  your  double-checking. 

We  manufacture  a  line  of  materials  han¬ 
dling  equipment  that  includes  wheel  and 
track-type  loaders,  off-highway  trucks  and 
lift  trucks.  And  we  make  wheel  and  track- 
type  tractors,  wheel  tractor-scrapers,  motor 
graders,  excavators,  pipelayers,  compac¬ 
tors,  log  skidders,  and  diesel  engines. 

But  we  aren't  the  only  company  making 
such  machinery.  And  our  competitors 


sometimes  paint  theirs  yellow,  too.  But  they 
don't  carry  the  CATERPILLAR  name. 
CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

So  when  you  use  our  name,  please  make 
certain  you're  writing  about  us  or  the  prod¬ 
ucts  we  build.  You'll  be  doing  right  by  us 
just  as  you  would  by  the  United  States 
of  America. 

ra  CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar.  Cat  and  Q  > 


i  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 
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Shutdown  averted 

Printers  agree  to  cut  80 
jobs  at  Washington  Star 


By  Miriam  Ottenberg 

Fortified  with  five  year  labor  contracts 
signed  by  its  1 1  unions  and  a  promised 
infusion  of  $60  million  from  Time  Inc. 
The  Washington  Star  has  embarked  on 
what  its  board  chairman  calls  a  renais¬ 
sance. 

Saluting  the  outcome  of  hectic, 
round-the-clock  negotiating  sessions  on 
New  Years  Day  board  chairman  James 
R.  Shepley  promised:  the  Star’s  avail¬ 
able  resources  can  henceforth  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  those  things  which  make  a 
newspaper  great:  comprehensive, 
straightforward  and  sophisticated  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  news  of  the  world,  the  nation 
and  the  community;  fine  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing;  community  service;  ef¬ 
fective  delivery  of  advertising  results  to 
the  area’s  business  establishments;  de¬ 
pendability.” 

In  a  Page  One  box  to  Star  readers  on 
January  2  Shepley  congratulated  Star 
employes  and  their  union  leaders  for 
their  willingness  to  reexamine  estab¬ 


lished  practices  and  consider  new  ap¬ 
proaches.  “Through  their  efforts,’’ 
Shepley  said,  “the  way  has  been  opened 
to  close  management-union  cooperation 
on  the  Washington  Star  in  the  years 
ahead.  Moreover,  the  positions  of  the 
newspaper  unions  in  Washington  have 
been  strengthened  greatly  by  the  out¬ 
come  at  the  Star.” 

As  expected,  the  labor  negotiations 
which  began  October  22,  went  right  up  to 
the  final  deadline  of  December  3 1  set  by 
Time  Inc.  to  sign  new  five  year  contracts 
or  go  out  of  business.  Time  bought  the 
Star  earlier  in  the  year  from  Joe  Allbrit- 
ton,  the  Texas  millionaire,  but  com¬ 
plained  that  the  newspaper  lost  more 
than  $7  million  in  the  first  1 1  months  of 
the  year. 

Star  Management,  while  offering  sub¬ 
stantial  raises,  was  determined  to  bring 
the  contracts  in  comformity  with  the 
facts  of  automation.  That  meant  reducing 
the  size  of  the  composing  room  and 
reaching  agreement  on  press  manning. 

As  the  deadline  neared,  Columbia 


Typographical  Union  No.  101  went  to 
Federal  Court  for  an  injunction  to  force 
the  Star  to  stay  open  beyond  the  year- 
end  deadline.  The  Star  promptly  coun¬ 
tered  by  announcing  it  would  file  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  petition,  which  would  have  nul¬ 
lified  any  or  all  union  constraints. 

With  Federal  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey 
presiding  over  hearings  on  the  printers’ 
lawsuit  and  pushing  intensive  negotia¬ 
tions,  round-the-clock  negotiations  in¬ 
tensified.  Richey  kept  setting  deadlines 
and  extended  them  as  negotiators  as¬ 
sured  him  progress  was  being  made. 

On  New  Year’s  morning,  with  the 
threat  of  bankruptcy  and  permanent  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Star  hanging  over  them,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  printers’  union  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  ratified  a  new  agreement.  That, 
however,  left  open  the  ~'^jor  sticking 
point.  How  many  printer  luld  consent 
to  take  $40,000  to  quit  the  Star?  The 
newspaper  insisted  that  80  would  have  to 
resign. 

At  the  union  meeting,  union  president 
William  J.  Boarman  told  members  that 
negotiations  had  come  to  an  end  when 
Star  publisher  George  W.  Hoyt  made  it 
clear  that  the  newspaper  would  file  for 
bankruptcy  if  an  agreement  was  not 
completed. 

Chapel  chairman  Lloyd  Hysan,  sound¬ 
ing  the  same  theme,  said  negotiators 
didn’t  believe  Hoyt  until  he  went  to 
court  and  said  we’re  going  bankrupt. 
Drawing  one  of  the  only  laughs  of  the 
day,  Hysan  added  I  think,  if  Katharine 
Graham  (of  the  Washington  Post)  got 
to  that  point,  i  would  believe  her,  too.” 

More  than  60  printers  agreed  im¬ 
mediately  to  accept  the  buyout  offer  and 
union  attorney  Ronald  Rosenberg  said 
the  union  had  taken  on  a  binding  legal 
obligation  to  assure  that  80  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  would  accept  by  June  10. 

The  agreement  also  gives  the  company 
the  right  to  have  a  composing  room  force 
of  no  more  than  50  printers  by  the  end  of 
five  years.  Beyond  the  80  who  must 
leave  by  June,  other  printers  could  ac¬ 
cept  a  later  buyout  offer  from  the  com¬ 
pany  a  union  attorney  said. 

Under  the  new  contract,  printers  will 
get  a  $29  raise  next  October  1  over  their 
current  base  pay  of  $404.10.  Raises  of 
$30  will  be  added  in  each  of  the  three 
following  years.  Unlike  the  other  con¬ 
tracts  negotiated  with  the  Star,  the  print¬ 
ers  contract  specifies  increases  for  the 
first  four  years  of  the  contract  period. 
The  other  union  contacts  call  for  new 
wage  negotiations  after  three  years. 

While  the  printers  were  negotiating, 
the  pressman  rejected  a  proposal  and 
then  ratified  a  new  agreement  two  hours 
later. 

Covering  86  full-time  pressmen,  the 
contract’s  money  package  provides  $40, 
$39  and  $40  over  the  next  three  years. 
The  union’s  final  approval  of  the  con¬ 
tract  resulted  from  agreement  on  manning. 
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MEMO: 

to  publishers  of 
SMALLER  DAILIES: 

Did  you  know  there  is  one 
front-end  system  for  your 
phototypesetters  that: 

•  Captures  wire  stories  from  up  to  5  high  and  low  speed  wire 
services,  and  .  .  . 

•  Handles  16,000  character  local  stories,  and  .  .  . 

•  Offers  split  screen  operation,  and  .  .  . 

•  Provides  sophisticated  editing  features  with  fewer  keystrokes,  and 

•  Eliminates  your  concerns  about  computer  problems  .  .  . 

FOR  AN  INVESTMENT  PER  EDITING  STATION 
WELL  BELOW  THE  INDUSTRY  AVERAGE? 

ITS  N.E.W.S.  II*  FROM  NEWSPAPER 
ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION!!! 


Newspaper 

w  Electronics 

X 


Corporation 

3225  Roanoke  Rd. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64111  •  816/756-0052 


*Our  second  generation  of  the 
Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System. 
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TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 

5525  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  III.  60650  •  312-656-7500 
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WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  TURNKEY  INSTALLATIONS 


WITH  FACTORY  TRAINED  PERSONNEL. 


INTRODUCING  PRINTING  PERFECTION  .  .  . 

with  new  fully  automated  high  speed 
TKS  Printing  System  with  Taft  Equipment 
Sales  Co.  We  have  experience  and  expertise 
available  to  help  you  select  the  proper  press 
application,  equipment  and  planning  of  every 
facet  of  the  installation. 

Sales  and  installations  of  AERCOLOGY 
de-mist  systems. 


Tenn.  daily  wins 
3  out  of  4  categories 
in  printing  contest 

Winners  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  13th  metro  qual¬ 
ity  printing  contest  were  announced  De¬ 
cember  22. 

Four  categories  were  rated.  They 
were:  (1)  Black  &  White;  (2)  Spot  Color; 
(3)  Process  Color;  and  (4)  Overall. 

“Papers  were  examined  by  a  group  of 
skilled  observers  and  rated  (often  page- 
by-page)  on  the  scale  from  0.0  (lousy)  to 
5.0  (excellent),  Erwin  Jaffe,  director, 
AN  PA  Research  Center  said. 

The  results  were: 

BLACK  &  WHITE:  First— Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News,  Second — Salem 
(Ore.)  CapitalJournal,  Third — St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

SPOT  COLOR:  First — Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News,  Second — St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  Third — Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press. 

PROCESS  COLOR:  First — Tarentum 
(Pa.)  Valley  News  Dispatch ,  Second — St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch ,  Third — 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 

OVERALL:  First — Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-News,  Second — St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  Third — Salem  (Ore.)  Cap¬ 
ital  Journal. 


AN  PA  invited  about  80  newspapers  to 
participate  in  the  competition.  A  total  of 
12  submitted  samples. 

Joins  publication 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  ill-fated 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Tribune  (it  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  after  only  27  issues  last  winter)  is 
now  publisher  of  a  new  bi-weekly  publi¬ 
cation,  Rhode  Island  General  Register, 
in  Providence.  Sean  Butler,  who  was 
Hartford  Tribune  co-publisher,  is  con¬ 
centrating  on  texts  of  proposed  and 
adopted  Rhode  Island  state  and  local 
regulations  and  will  be  carrying  the  texts 
of  proposed  major  bills  and  all  signed 
measures  during  the  state  legislative  ses¬ 
sion.  Annual  subscription  is  $190. 

New  ad  agency 
opens  in  Phila. 

Demian  &  Company,  Inc.,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  announces  the  opening  of  its 
offices  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  at 
117  South  17th  Street. 

Principals  of  E)emian  are  lan-Edward 
Flamma  and  Mary  Ellen  Donatelli.  Both 
were  formerly  affiliated  with  Doremus  & 
Company  in  its  Philadelphia  office, 
where  Donatelli  was  vicepresident  and 
account  executive.  Flamma  was 
Doremus’  director  of  creative  services. 


Neuharth  succeeds 
Miller  as  chairman 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  who  has  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  since  1970, 
became  chairman  and  president  on 
January  1 . 

He  also  continues  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  newspaper  company. 

Neuharth,  54,  Joined  Gannett  in  1963, 
after  10  years  with  Knight  newspapers  in 
Miami  and  Detroit.  He  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Gannett  in  1966; 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  in 
1970  and  chief  executive  in  1973. 

He  also  serves  as  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

As  Gannett  chairman,  Neuharth  suc¬ 
ceeds  Paul  Miller,  72,  who  retired  De¬ 
cember  31. 

John  C.  Quinn,  senior  vicepresident/ 
news  for  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  was  named 
also  president  of  the  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice  by  Neuharth. 

As  GNS  president,  Quinn  succeeds 
Paul  Miller. 

Neuharth  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  J.  Curley,  GNS  general 
manager  and  Washington  Bureau  Chief, 
as  vicepresident  of  GNS,  succeeding 
Quinn. 


TAFT  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 


Many  newspapers  undergo  facelifts 


By  Daryl  Moen 

In  1978  American  newspaper  editors 
were  getting  together. 

Editors  were  getting  together  with 
photographers. 

Editors  were  getting  together  with  il¬ 
lustrators. 

Illustrators  were  getting  together  with 
photographers. 

And  once  these  people  all  sat  down 
together,  the  result  was  a  graphics  explo¬ 
sion. 

The  idea  that  photographers  and  illus¬ 
trators  merely  service  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  has  given  way  to  a  new  equal¬ 
ity.  By  whatever  name  it  is  called,  the 
graphics  department  has  gained  equal 
footing  with  news  in  many  newspapers, 
and  the  result  is  that  many  papers  took  a 
significant  step  in  1978  into  the  visual 
age. 

Typical  of  this  change  are  Gannett' s 
Rochester  papers  where  Dick  Sroda,  a 
prize-winning  photographer,  was  named 
photo  editor  last  summer.  With  the 
change  came  an  operating  philosophy 
that  results  in  better  looking  papers  not 
only  at  Rochester  but  at  many  other  pa¬ 
pers  across  the  country.  It  is  this  cooper¬ 
ation  between  departments  more  than 
any  other  factor  that  changed  the  looks 
of  newspapers  in  1978. 

Photo  or  graphics  editors  are  being 
given  the  authority  to  screen  and  reject 
assignments.  They  are  being  included  in 
planning  sessions.  They  are  using  both 
drawings  and  photos  to  illustrate  con¬ 
cepts  in  articles. 

The  move  to  give  the  graphic  Journalist 
a  stronger  voice  came  at  an  opportune 
time.  Trying  to  get  back  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  interest  market,  newspapers  started 
a  host  of  new  sections  among  them 
sports  extras,  consumer,  entertainment, 
weekenders  and  recreation.  Added  to  the 

(Daryl  Moen  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Missourian  and  a  professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.) 


existing  sections  on  food,  fashion  and 
lifestyles,  they  created  an  opportunity  to 
expand  content  and  to  experiment  with 
graphics. 

We  see  more  illustrations  and  more 
photographs,  all  wrapped  up  in  multi¬ 
colored  packages.  With  the  new  graphic 
consciousness  combined  with  efforts  to 
improve  content  and  writing,  these  are 
exciting  times  in  American  newspaper- 
ing.  But  the  speed  with  which  some  of 
these  sections  have  been  introduced  has 
left  many  papers  thin. 

Graphically,  the  beauty  of  many  of  our 
newspapers  is  only  sectional-front  deep. 

After  we  pass  the  sectional  cover  story 
that  took  a  week  to  report  and  write,  and 
after  we  pass  the  colorful  graphics  that 
took  an  artist  three  days  to  complete,  we 
turn  to  the  inside  that  has  been  thrown 
together  in  a  day  or  less.  Neither  the 
content  nor  the  graphics  has  been 
planned. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 

•  New  sections  are  created,  but  staff 
levels  haven’t  kept  pace.  All  the  creative 
energy  of  a  thin  staff  is  poured  into  sec¬ 
tional  fronts,  and  the  rest  is  thrown  to¬ 
gether. 

•  Pyramided  advertising  layout  dis¬ 
courages  editorial  creativity  and  restricts 
flexibility. 

Few  papers  have  staffs  large  enough  to 
maintain  a  degree  of  excellence  through 
a  full  week  of  the  basic  news  package 
and  several  special  sections.  To  one  who 
sees  many  of  these  sections  entered  in 
contests,  the  drop-off  in  quality  is  strik¬ 
ing. 

The  other  problem  is  the  result  of  the 
myth  that  readership  of  advertising  in¬ 
creases  if  a  news  story  touches  it.  The 
result  is  pyramided  ads  that  create  clut¬ 
ter  and  often  rule  out  the  use  of  art  on 
inside  pages.  There  is  some  hope.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  among  others,  have  gone  to  a 
modular  advertising  format.  Neither 
city,  oddly  enough,  has  experienced  an 
economic  depression  as  a  result. _ 


The  advertising  format  problem  is  one 
of  many  that  needs  to  be  addressed  next, 
and  it  needs  to  be  done  in  a  seminar  that 
looks  at  design  not  Just  in  traditional 
terms  but  in  a  spirit  of  experimentation. 

Most  of  our  workshops  confirm  what 
is  being  done.  Two  that  didn’t  have  had 
an  impact  on  the  industry  that  isn’t  gen¬ 
erally  realized. 

The  first  occuired  in  1971  when  Dan 
Kelly,  then  senior  vicepresident  and 
creative  director  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  had  his  art  direc¬ 
tors  redesign  the  front  pages  of  several 
newspapers.  The  results  were  often 
funny,  often  ridiculous,  sometimes  excit¬ 
ing. 

That  experiment  set  the  stage  for 
another  one  three  years  later  when  30 
participants  in  a  seminar  were  invited  to 
redesign  the  Louisville  Times.  Paul  Back 
of  Newsday  won,  and  his  format  was 
used  for  the  June  1  issue. 

Out  of  these  two  seminars  came  many 
ideas  that  don’t  work  and  a  few  that 
do:  We  now  see  flags  that  are  big,  bold 
and  simple.  We  have  learned  that  white 
space  is  an  offensive  weapon  in  design, 
not  Just  something  created  when  the 
copy  runs  short.  We  see  more  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  typefaces.  We  see 
better  graphics  used  in  promotional 
items  on  page  1 .  We  see  better  packaging 
of  related  pictures. 

Neither  the  art  directors  in  Chicago 
nor  the  designers  in  Louisville  re¬ 
invented  the  wheel,  but  they  did  break 
some  barriers.  And  that  is  what  is  sorely 
needed  now. 

Organizations  such  as  APME,  API  and 
ANPA  need  to  bring  together  persons  of 
different  disciplines  and  ask  them  to 
work  from  a  blank  sheet.  API  took  a 
small  step  in  this  direction  at  a  newspa¬ 
per  design  seminar  this  year  when  it 
brought  together  editors,  designers  and 
photographers.  But  they  looked  at  what 
is  being  done.  We  need  to  go  beyond  that 
and  ask  some  basic  questions. 

We  need  to  talk  about  the  relationship 
between  design  and  news  values.  We 
need  to  talk  about  advertising  formats. 
We  need  to  examine  the  sequence  of 
items  in  the  newspaper.  We  need  to 
know  what  we  can  do  now,  and  what  we 
will  be  able  to  do  with  developments  in 
printing  technology.  And  the  printing 
people  need  to  know  what  we  want  of 
them. 

We  need  a  forum  to  bring  together 
news  editors,  graphics  editors,  artists, 
designers  from  several  media,  printers 
and  researchers  to  try,  not  Just  to  refine 
what  we  are  doing,  but  to  ask  whether 
we  are  doing  the  right  things  at  all.  We 
may  find  there  are  more  important  ques¬ 
tions  to  discuss  than  the  burning  issue  of 
whether  to  run  type  ragged  right. 
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53  dailies  in  1978  purchases; 

46  of  them  go  into  groups 


Forty-seven  of  the  53  daily  newspapers 
that  changed  ownership  in  1978  went  into 
groups. 

Three  two-paper  groups  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  larger  groups.  Two  multi-unit 
groups — the  Chew  newspapers  in  Ohio 
and  the  Essex  newspapers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts — joined  the  Thomson  and  Otta- 
way  groups,  respectively. 

The  $362  million  merger  of  Combined 
Communications  Corp.  with  Gannett 
Company,  announced  in  May  and  await¬ 
ing  clearance  by  three  government  agen¬ 
cies  at  year’s  end,  would  put  the  CCC’s 
two  metropolitan  papers,  Oakland 
Tribune  and  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  in  the 
Gannett  Group,  bringing  the  number  for 
the  Rochester-based  publisher  to  80. 

In  its  first  newspaper  purchase  in  a 
long  while,  Hearst  Corporation  added 
two  small  dailies  in  Texas — the  Allison 
family’s Reporter-Telegram  and 
Plainview  Herald.  The  Hearst  bid  for 
DuPont  Wilmington,  Del.  newspapers 
was  second  only  to  Gannett’s  $60  million 
offer  which  was  accepted. 

One  of  the  major  transactions  of  the 
year  was  the  purchase  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star  by  Time  Inc.  from  Joe  L. 
Albritton  for  about  $20  million.  Time 
Inc.  has  had  newspaper  publishing  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  group  of  Chicago  area 
weeklies. 

Park  Newspapers  of  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
picked  up  two  more  daily  newspapers  in 
the  South  and  Roy  Park,  chairman,  said 
his  company  has  $25  million  available  for 
newspaper  acquisitions. 

In  contrast.  Post  Corp.  president  V.  1. 
Minahan  said  the  Wisconsin  company 
would  sit  tight  for  at  least  five  years  be¬ 
cause  recent  purchases  of  newspapers 
and  broadcasting  stations  had  built  up  a 
longterm  debt  of  $27  million. 

The  net  change  in  group  composition 
after  1978  transactions  left  165  organiza¬ 
tions  with  1,135  units.  Group  sizes 
ranges  from  two  dailies  in  different  mar¬ 
kets  under  the  same  ownership  to  Gan¬ 
nett’s  80  from  the  Virgin  Islands  across 
the  U.S.  mainland  to  Guam. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lancaster-Palmdale  Antelope 

Valley  Ledger  Gazette 

evening  Mon-Fri  9,200 
Seller:  Valentine  family 
Buyer:  Thomson  Newspapers 

Oakland  Tribune 

Mon-Fri  174,000  Sunday  193,000 
Seller:  Combined  Communications 
Corp 

Buyer:  Gannett  Company 
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Victorville  Daily  Press 

evening-Sunday  12,000 
Sellers:  Barnett  and  Appleby  families 
Buyer  Freedom  Newspapers 
Brokers:  Vernon  V.  and  Abbott  E.  Paine 

COLORADO 

Canon  City  Record 

evening  6,650 
Seller  David  Hardy 
Buyer:  Longmont  Times-Call  Co. 

Golden  Daily  Transcript 

evening  5,500 

Seller:  Crittenden  ftiblishing  Co. 
Buyer  Montgoniery  Publications 
Broker  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Salida  Mountain  Mail 

evening  Mon-Fri  2,300 
Seller:  Sentinel  Publishing  Co. 

Buyers:  Merle  and  Mary  Kay 
Baranczyk 

CONNECTICUT 

Winsted  Citizen 

evening  5,500 

Seller:  Buckner  News  Alliance 
Buyer  Pioneer  Newspapers 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  News,  Journal  & 
News  Journal 

daily  121,500;  Sunday  83,000 
Seller:  DuPont  Company 


Buyer:  Gannett  Company 
Price:  $60,000,000 
Adviser:  Morgan  Stanley  Co. 

FLORIDA 

Winter  Haven  News-Chief 

evening  Mon-Fri.  15,305  Sunday 
16,000 

Seller  Rynerson  family 
Buyer  Multimedia  Inc. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Star 

evening  350,000;  Sunday  336,500 
Seller  Joe  L.  Albritton 
Buyer  Time  Inc. 

Price:  $20,000,000  plus  $8  million 
mortgage. 

KANSAS 

Fredonia  Herald 

evening  Mon.-Fri.  3,000 
Seller:  Edward  L.  Kessinger 
Buyer:  Dallas  Roark 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Coffeyville  Journal 

evening/Sunday  10,400 
Seller:  Seaton  Family 
Buyer  Gannett  Company 


MICHIGAN 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Daily  newspapers  sold  in  1978 


South  Haven  Tribune 

evening  3,200 

Seller:  Donald  V.  Schoenwether 
Buyer:  James  E.  Huckle 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly  Times 

evening  9,000  Co. 

Seller:  Essex  newspapers 

(Philip  S.  Weld)  &A.N. 
Stoddart) 

Buyer:  Ottaway  Newspapers 
(Dow  Jones  Co.) 

Price:  Part  of  $10,000,000  deal. 

Gloucester  Times 

evening  12,000 

Seller:  Essex  Co.  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Ottaway  Newspapers 

Newburyport  News 

evening  9,000 

Seller:  Essex  Co.  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Ottaway  Newspapers 


Seller:  Donald  V.  Schoenwether 
Buyer:  James  E.  Huckle 


MINNESOTA 

Mankato  Free  Press 

evening  25,500 
Seller:  Jared  How  &  others 
Buyer:  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Broker:  George  J.  Cooper 

Owatonna  Peoples  Press 

morning  8,000 

Seller:  Jared  How  &  others 
Buyer:  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Broker:  George  J.  Cooper 


MISSISSIPPI 

Yazoo  Herald 

evening  Mon.-Fri.  4,300 
Seller:  Mott  Family 
Buyer:  Commercial  Printing  Co. 
(Pine  Bluff,  Ark.) 


NEW  MEXICO 

Los  Alamos  Monitor 

evening  Tues-Thurs  4,300 
Seller:  H.  Markley  McMahon 
Buyer:  Landmark  Communications 
Consultants:  Robert  T.  Houk  and  Dean 
Sellers 

Raton  Range 

evening  Mon-Fri  3,000 
Seller:  David  R.  Palmer 
Buyer:  Boone  Newspapers 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


NEW  YORK 

Norwich  Sun  and  Chenango 
Shopper 

evening  Mon-Fri  8,000 
Seller:  Thomas  J.  McMahon 
Buyer:  Park  Newspapers 

Saranac  Lake  Adirondack 
Enterprise 

evening  Mon.-Fri.  5,000 
Seller:  William  M.  Doolittle  Jr. 
Buyer:  Ogden  Newspapers 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 


Peabody  Times 

evening  4,000 

Seller:  Essex  Co.  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Ottaway  Newspapers 


MICHIGAN 

Royal  Oak  Tribune 

evening  53,000 
Seller:  Miller  Family 
Buyer:  IngersoU  Newspapers 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  News 

evening  Mon.-Fri.  9,000 
Sellers:  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  Pratt 
Buyer:  Patrick  Egan 

South  Haven  Tribune 

evening  3 ,200 


MISSOURI 

Aurora  Advertiser  &  Mount 
Vernon  Digest 

evening  Mon-Fri.  4,000 
Seller:  Robert  G.  Lowery 
Buyer:  Lawrence  Co.  Newspapers 
(Jerome  Wasserman) 

Excelsior  Springs  Standard 

evening/Sunday  2,200 
Seller:  Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Buyer:  Joseph  and  Patrick  Morgan 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Lamar  Democrat 

evening  3,300 
Seller:  David  R.  Palmer 
Buyer:  Boone  Newspapers 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Burlington  Times  News 

evening! Sunday  26,400 
Sellers:  David  A.  Rawley  Jr.  & 
Randell  S.  Terry  Jr. 
Buyer:  Freedom  Newspapers 
Broken  John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Morganton  News-Herald 

evening  Mon.-Fri.  11,700 
Seller:  Beatrice  Cobb  Estate 
Buyer  Park  Newspapers. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Bismarck  Tribune 

evening  28,500 
Seller:  Sorlie  Family 
Buyer:  Lee  Enterprises 
Price:  $4.8  million  for  53% 


OHIO 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Morning  190, Sunday  291,000 
Seller:  Combined  Communications 
Corp. 

Buyer:  Gannett  Company 

Middletown  Journal 

eveningfSunday  27,000 
Seller  Chew  Newspapers 
Buyer  Thomson  Newspapers 
Broker  J.N,  Wells 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Piqua  Call 

evening  12,000 
Seller:  Chew  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Thomson  Newspapers 
Broken  J.N.  Wells. 

Xenia  Gazette 

evening  13,200 
Seller:  Chew  Newspapers 
Buyen  Thomson  Newspapers 
Broken  J.N.  Wells 


OKLAHOMA 

Ada  Daily  News 

evening  Mon.-Fri.  9,500 
Seller:  W.D.  Little  Jr. 

Buyer:  Thomson  Newspapers 
Broker:  Jack  L.  Stoll 

McAlester  News-Capital  and 
Democrat 

morn-eve-Sun.  10,000 
Sellers:  Fred  Stovall  «&  others 
Buyer:  Park  Newspapers 

Nowata  Daily  Star 

Seller:  Nowata  F\iblishing  Co. 
Buyers:  Wallace  Goodman,  K.O.  Reid 
and  John  Turner. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Wilkes-Barre 

Times-Leader-News  &  Record 

All  day  <6  Sun.  70,000 
Sellers:  A  DeWitt  Smith  &  Others 
Buyen  Capital  Cities  Communications 
Broker:  Vincent  J.  Manno 
Price:  $9  million 

York  Record 

morning  35,000 

Seller:  Scoggins  Publishing  Co. 

Buyen  Buckner  News  Alliance 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Yankton  Press  &  Dakotan 

evening  10,500 
Sellen  Colin  D.  Monfore 
Buyer:  Stauffer  Communications 

TEXAS 


Borger  News-Herald 

eveningISunday  7,500 
Seller:  Jim  N.  Allison 
Buyer:  Donrey  Media  Group 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram 

evening  20,000,  Sunday  22,000 
Seller:  Allison  family 
Buyer:  Hearst  Corporation 
Consultant  to  Hearst:  Vincent  J.  Manno 
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Jacksonville  Progress 

eveningISunday  7,200 
Seller:  Broiles  Family 
Buyen  Donrey  Media  Group 

Longview  News  and  Journal 

mom.-eve.-Sun.  36,200 
sellen  Mrs.  Carl  Estes  &  others 
Buyen  Cox  Enterprises 

(Includes  Longview  Shopper 
and  Community  News) 

Plainview  Herald 

evening  9,000,  Sunday  10,000 
Seller:  Allison  family 
Buyen  Hearst  Corporation 
Consultant  to  Hearst:  Vincent  J.  Manno 


VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville  Worrell 
Newspapers  (except  Bristol 
group) 

Seller:  T.  Eugene  Worrell 
Buyer:  Thomas  E.  Worrell  Jr. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett  Herald 

evening  53,000 
Sellen  Best  Family 
Buyer:  Washington  Post  Co. 


WISCONSIN 

Waukesha  Freeman 

evening  26,000 
Seller:  Youmans  Family 
Buyen  Des  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune  Co. 

Price:  $8  million 

Consultant:  George  J.  Cooper 

CANADA 

Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun 

Sun  Publishing  Co.  merged  with  FP 
Publications  Inc. 

Simcoe  (Ont.)  Reformer 

evening  Mon.-Fri.  9,400 
Sellers:  Pearce  Family 
Buyen  Thomson  Newspapers 

Sale  is  completed 
by  Ottaway  group 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  said  it  com¬ 
pleted  the  previously-announced  pur¬ 
chase  of  Free  Press  Co.,  the  publisher  of 
daily  newspapers  in  Mankato  and 
Owatonna,  Minn. 

The  transaction  also  includes  weekly 
newspapers  in  Hallock,  Red  Lake  Falls 
and  Middle  River,  all  in  northwest  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  a  tabloid  farm  magazine.  The 
Lane,  published  twice  monthly  in  Man¬ 
kato,  with  a  circulation  of  about  27,500. 


DEAR  Newspapers 

Serving  growing  communities 
across  America  since  1946 

Benton  (Ky.)  TRIBUNE-COURIER 
Calhoun  (Ky.)  McLean  COUNTY  NEWS 
Elizabeth  City  (N.C.)  DAILY  ADVANCE 

"Serving  fh«  K«ysfon«  corr)«r  of  Norfh«aif«rn  North  Coro/mo" 

Franklin  (Ky.)  FAVORITE 
Franklin  (Ky.)  WKFN 
Henderson  (Ky.)  GLEANER 

“Sor/tng  tho  foitmst  growing  morkof  o^  tho  IvonsviUo,  Indiana  motro  oroo" 

Hertford  (N.C.)  PERQUIMANS  WEEKLY 

Portland  (Tenn.)  LEADER 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  DEMOCRAT-CAPITAL 

"Fostost  growing  rogion  in  Missouri" 

Washington  (D.C.)  NEWS  BUREAU 

DEAR  PUBLICATIONS.  RADIO,  INC. 

1053  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
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175  weeklies  sold; 
shopper  groups  to  dailies 


Sales  of  175  non-dailies  and  shoppers 
reported  to  E&P  during  1978  include  a 
large  number  of  acquisitions  by  pub¬ 
lishers  of  daily  newspapers. 

Several  groups  of  free  distribution  and 
controlled  circulation  papers  were 
bought  by  daily  publishing  companies.  In 
one  of  these  transactions,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  subsidiary,  the  Fullerton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  purchased  three  groups  in 
Southern  California.  The  14  weekly  and 
semi- weekly  papers  have  an  aggregate 
distribution  of  nearly  150,000  copies. 

Guide  Newspaper  Corp.,  publisher  of 
six  free  weeklies  in  the  New  Orleans 
area,  was  acquired  by  Cox  Enterprises 
Inc.,  parent  company  of  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers  and  other  dailies  in  Ohio 
and  Texas.  The  Guide  papers  go  to 
257,000  homes  in  six  suburban  towns. 

The  Bloomshurg  Morning  Press  pur¬ 
chased  a  group  of  six  weeklies  serving 
small  towns  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Meredith  Corp.  of  Des  Moines,  the 
magazine  publisher,  bought  the  16-unit 
Suburban  Newspaper  Publications  with 
240,000  free  and  voluntary  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  San  Jose,  Calif,  area. 

Whitney  Communications  Inc.,  which 
owns  a  string  of  dailies  and  weeklies  and 
a  one-third  interest  in  the  European 
Herald  Tribune,  paid  $3  million  for  the 
Flier  shoppers  that  circulate  in  the  new 
city  of  Columbia,  Md.  and  its  environs. 


ALABAMA 

Boaz  Monitor  News  Leader 

tri-weekly  3,500 free,  5,000  paid 
Seller  Richard  N.  Hammell 
Buyer:  Robert  Bryan 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Pell  City  St.  Clair  Observer 

Thursday  5,200  paid 
Seller  Robert  Cornett 
Buyer:  Robert  Bryan 

(Cullman  Times) 

Russellville  Franklin  Co.  Times 

Thursday  6,000  paid 
Seller  Claude  Sparks 
Buyer:  Tuscaloosa  Newspapers 

Red  Bay  News 

Thursday  3,000  paid 
Seller  Claude  Sparks 
Buyer  Tuscaloosa  Newspapers 

ALASKA 

Palmer  Frontiersman 

Thurs-Sunday  3,000  paid 
50 


Sellers:  Jerome  and  Jane  Sheldon 
Buyer:  Scripps-Wood  Division, 
Pioneer  Newspapers 

ARIZONA 

Page  Paragraph 

Thursday  3,200  paid 
Sellers:  Bob  and  Ruth  Bostwick 
Buyers:  Gary  and  Kass  Roe 

St.  Johns  White  Mt.  Independent 
&  Independent  Shopper 

Thursday  6,000  paid,  1 1 ,500 free 
Sellers:  Victor  and  Geraldine  Dittman 
Buyers:  Donovan  and  Ruth  Kramer 
(Casa  Grande  Newspapers) 
Brokers:  Dean  Sellers  and  Robert  Houk 

Pea  Ridge  Graphic-Scene 

Wednesday  2,000  paid 
Sellers:  Howell  and  Donna  Medders 
Buyer:  Jack  Beisner 
Broken  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 

Tucson  News-Gazette 

Thursday  1 ,500  paid,  1,000 free 
Seller:  George  E.  Woodruff 
Buyer:  Territorial  Publishers 
Broker:  George  J.  Romano 

CALIFORNIA 

Bellflower  Herald  American  and 
8  other  editions 

Thurs-Sunday  19,000 free,  246,000 
paid 

Seller:  Meredith  Corporation 
Buyen  W.J.  McGiffin  Co. 

Butte  Co.  Paradise  Post 

Friday  5,000  paid 
Seller  Len  Kenworthy 


Buyers:  Lowell  Blankfort  and  R.K. 
Rebele 

Ceres  Courier 

Wednesday  1 7,200  controlled 
Sellers:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.E.  Wisner 
Buyer:  Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 

St.  Johns  White  Mt.  Independent 
and  Independent  Shopper 

Thursday  6,000 paid,  II, 500 free 
Sellers:  Victor  and  Gerald  Dittman 
Buyers:  Donovan  and  Ruth  Kramer 
(Casa  Grande  Newspapers) 
Brokers:  Dean  Sellers  and  Robert  Houk 

Pea  Ridge  Graphic-Scene 

Wednesday  2,000  paid 
Sellers:  Howell  and  Donna  Medders 
Buyer:  Jack  Beisner 
Broken  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 

Tucson  News-Gazette 

Thursday  1 ,500  paid,  1,000 free 
Seller  George  E.  Woodruff 
Buyer:  Territorial  Publishers 
Broken  George  J.  Romano 


CALIFORNIA 


San  Gabriel  Valley  Publications 

Monterey  Park  Progress 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
San  Gabriel  Progress 
E.  Los  Angeles-Montebello 
Progress 

So.  San  Gabriel- Rosemead 
Progress 

Southern  California  Publishing 
Co. 

Montebello  News 
E.  Los  Angeles  Tribune 
Monterey  Park  Californian 
E.  Los  Angeles  Gazette 
Commerce  Tribune 

(Continuued  on  page  51) 


Growth  seen  in  use  of  mail  coupons 


Shoppers  across  the  United  States  will 
receive  through  the  mails  a  record  3  bil¬ 
lion  coupons  worth  more  than  $400  mil¬ 
lion  in  cash  discounts  at  supermarkets 
this  year,  according  to  Brian  Girard, 
vicepresident  and  national  sales  manager 
of  Donnelley  Marketing. 

Donnelley  Marketing,  a  unit  of  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  is  the  nation’s  largest  mail 
distributor  of  coupons  for  package  goods 
manufacturers. 

Girard  said  his  company  is  planning  to 
mail  more  than  150  million  “Carol 
Wright”  coupon  envelopes  each  contain¬ 


ing  up  to  35  individual  “cents-off” 
coupons. 

Girard  said  more  manufacturers  are 
using  direct  mail  to  reach  consumers  be¬ 
cause  it  is  possible  to  reach  “special  dem¬ 
ographic  sub-audiences  within  a  mar¬ 
ket”  and  because  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
other  forms  of  advertising  “has  gone  out 
of  sight.” 

Girard  contends  that  product  discounts 
are  usually  higher  in  direct-mail  ensem¬ 
bles  than  in  other  media  because  direct 
mail  misredemption  fraud  by  middlemen 
is  “all  but  non-existent.” 
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Non-daily  newspapers  sold  in  1978 


Alhambra  Californian 
Rosemead-South  San  Gabriel 

San  Marino  Tribune 

Thursday  4, 700  paid 
Seller  Herbert  H.  McCormick 
Buyer:  Dorothy  B.  Rice 

Saratoga  News  &  Advocate 

Wed.  5,600 free,  5,500 paid 
Sellers:  Morton  «&  Elaine  Levine 
Buyer  Meredith  Corp. 

COLORADO 


Colorado' Springs  Collector 

Seller  Charles  Clifton 
Buyer:  Jon  de  Stefano 
Broker:  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 


Boulder  Town  &  Country  Review 

Seller  James  G.  Johnson 
Buyer:  Robert  M.  Dawson 

Brighton  Blade/Market  Place 

Tues.-Th  2,200  paid 
Seller:  Wick  Newspapers 
Buyer  Community  Publications  Co. 

(Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune) 

Center  Post  Dispatch 

Wed.  850  paid 

Sellers:  George  &  Ethel  Oyler 
Buyers:  Lowell  Blankfort  &  Rowland 
K.  Rebele 

Broker  Robert  T.  Houk  and  Dean 
Sellers 

Copper  Mountain  Cable 

Buyers:  Barbara  Faber  &  Julie  McCabe 

Denver  Sentinel  Newspapers 

16  on  Wed.  200,000  paid 
Seller:  Wick  Newspapers 
Buyer  Community  Publications 

(Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune) 

Fort  Lupton  Press 

Thursday  2,000  paid 
Seller:  Wick  Newspapers 
Buyer  Community  Publications 

(Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune) 

Eaton  Herald 

Thursday  900  paid 
Sellers:  Ed  and  Gladys  Kummer 
Buyer:  Aubrey  D.  Larson 
Broker  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 

Monte  Vista  Journal 

Wed.  60  free,  2,200  paid 
Sellers:  George  Oyler  &  Bill  Skains 
Buyers:  Lowell  Blankfort  &  Rowland 
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K.  Rebele 

Broker  Robert  T.  Houk  and  Dean 
Sellers 


San  Luis  Valley  Farm  &  Ranch 
Trader 

Sellers:  George  &  Ethel  Oyler 
Buyers:  Lowell  Blankfort 

&  Rowland  K.  Rebele 
Broker  Robert  T.  Houk  and  Dean 
Sellers 

CONNECTICUT 
Berlin  Eagle 

Seller  Jonathan  von  Ranson 
Buyer:  Imprint  Publications 


Monroe  Courier 

Wednesday  2,300  paid 
Seller:  Richard  M.  Diamond 
Buyer:  Journal  Co.  (Milwaukee) 


Newington  Town  Crier 

Thursday  4,000  paid 
Sellers:  Brooks  &  Jonathan  von 
Ranson 

Buyer:  Imprint  Publications 


Trumbull  Times 

Wednesday  5,800  paid 
Seller  Richard  M.  Diamond 
Buyer:  Journal  Co.  (Milwaukee) 


CALIFORNIA 


Pico  Press  Ltd 

Pico  Riviera  News 
Santa  Fe  Springs  News 
West  Whittier  Independent 
Sellers:  Eli  Josephine  Isenberg,  Arthur 
Baum,  William  Fleetwood, 
Anne  Saunders  Walls  and  Don 
McRae. 

Buyer:  Fullerton  Publishing  Co. 

(Scripps-Howard  subsidiary) 
Broker  Mel  Hodell 

Cupertino  Courier  and  15  others 

240,000 free  and  paid 
Sellers:  Morton  &  Elaine  Levine 
and  others 

Buyer  Meredith  Corp. 

Broker  Krehbiel-Bolitho 

Fillmore  Herald 

Thursday  2,000  paid 
Seller  R.C.  Landegger 
Buyers:  Clifford  &  Betty  Cox 

Gilroy  Dispatch 

M-W-F  6,500  paid,  16,000 free 
Sellers:  Jerry  Fuchs  &  Millard  Hoyle 
Buyer  El  Dorado  Publishing  Co. 
(McClatchy  Newspapers) 

Newhali  Signal 

M-W-F 20, 000 free,  4,000 paid 
Seller  Newhali  Family 
Buyer  Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 
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Los  Gatos  Times  Observer  & 
Town  Crier 

T-Th-Sat.  10,000 free,  5,500 paid 
Sellers:  Morton  &  Elaine  Levine 
Buyer  Meredith  Corp. 

Newhall  Signai  &  Saugus 
Enterprise 

M-W-F  20,000 free,  4,300  paid 
Seller  Newhall  Family 
Buyer  Morris  Newspaper  Corp, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Palo  Cedro  Times 

Seller  David  Thorpe 
Buyer  Gerald  Teague  &  William 
Hawes 

Poway  News-Chieftain/Rancho 
Bernardo  Journal 

Thursday  7,000  paid 
Sellers:  Dan  and  Charlene  Clark 
Buyers:  Richard  &  John  Calvert 

Redding  Outlook 

Seller  David  Thorpe 
Buyers:  Gerald  Teague  &  William 
Hawes 

Rohnert  Park-Cotati  Clarion 

Wed.  4,500  paid 

Sellers:  Dean  DunnicliiT  &  Lyle  Amlin 
Buyer:  Scripps  League 

Salinas  News-Castroville  Times 

Wed.  7,500 free,  300  paid 
Sellers:  R.E.  Dixon 
Buyers:  Lowell  Blankfort  & 

Rowland  Rebele 

San  Luis  Obispo  Central  Coast 
Times 

Bi-weekly  free 

Sellers:  Rusell  &  Carol  Kiessig 
Buyer:  Paso  Robles  Newspapers 
(Reddick  Family) 

Davie  Western  News 

Thursday  56,000 free,  300  paid 
Seller  QB3  Co.  (M.L.  Hafer) 

Buyer:  Panax  Corporation 

FLORIDA 

Beverly  Hills  Inquirer 

Wednesday  3,000  paid 
Seller:  Rolling  Oaks  Corp. 

Buyer:  Citrus  Publishing  Co. 

Bonita  Springs  Banner 

Thurs.  8,300 free,  780  paid 
Seller:  Swanco  Publishing  Co. 

Buyer:  Sentinel  Star  Co. 

(Orlando  Sentinel  Star) 
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Coral  Springs  Courier 

Thurs.  14,000 free 
SeUer:  RM3  Co.  (M.L.  Hafer) 

Buyer  Panax  Corporation 

Jupiter  Courier  &  Courier 
Highlights 

Thursday  17, 000 free,  200  paid 
Seller  Cary  Publications 
Buyer:  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

Kissimmee  Gazette 

Thursday  3,000  paid 
Seller:  James  J.  Knudsen 
Buyer  Osceola  Publishing  Co. 

(Richard  &  Sue  Luzadder) 

Live  Oak  Suwannee  Democrat 

Thursday  4,000  paid,  225 free 
Seller  Freddie  L.  Robinson 
Buyer  James  G.  Smith  &  others 
Broker  Beckerman  Associates 

Naples  Shopping  News  &  Star 

Wed.  26,500 free,  Fri.  14,000  paid 
Seller:  Swanco  Publishing  Co. 

Buyer:  Sentinel  Star  Co. 

St.  Cloud  News 

Thursday  4,600  paid 
Seller  James  J.  Knudsen 
Buyer:  Osceola  Publishing  Co. 

Winter  Haven  Shopping  Guide 

Wednesday  22,000 free 
Sellers:  Bea  &  Ed  Proctor 
Buyer:  Winter  Haven  News-Chief 
Broker  Beckerman  Associates 

Broward  Tribune  and  Hi-Riser 

74,000 free 

Seller:  John  Powell  and  others 
Buyer  Hi-Riser  Publications 
Consultants:  Gray  R.  Henry  and 
Maurice  K.  Henry 

Zephy.  tills  News 

6,200  paid 

Seller:  George  Wickstrom 
Brj  «‘r  New  York  Times  Co. 

GEORGIA 

Conyers  Rockdale  Citizen  &  This 
Week  in  Rockdale 

Tues-Th  7,000  paid,  7,000 free 
Seller:  W.  Thomas  Hay 
Buyer:  Millard  B.  Grimes  others 

LaFayette  Walker  Co.  Messenger 

Wednesday  6,000  paid 
Seller:  Joe  H.  Hall  Estate  & 

Robert  T.  Morgan 
Buyer  Boone  Newspapers 


Perry  Houston  Home  Journal 

Thursday  4,100  paid 
Seller:  Bobby  Branch 
Buyer:  Millard  B.  Grimes 


IDAHO 

Ketchum  Tomorrow 

Seller:  William  Sunderland  and  Larry 
Sullivan 

Buyer  Sam  Thoen 
Broker  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 

Trenton  Dade  Co.  Sentinel 

Thursday  2,500  paid 
Sellers:  Hall  Estate  and  R.T.  Morgan 
Buyer:  Tuscaloosa  Newspapers 


ILLINOIS 

Atwood  Herald 

Thursday  1 ,200  paid 
Seller  Gary  Blackburn 
Buyer  Dick  Shelefontiuk 
Broker  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

KANSAS 

Pleasanton  Linn  County  News 

Thurs.  4,800  paid 

Sellers:  Mr.  «&  Mrs.  David  Bradley 
Buyers:  Mr.  «&  Mrs.  Webster  Hawkins 

Mulvane  News 

Thursday  1,500  paid 
Seller:  Clausie  Smith 
Buyer:  Michael  Robinson 
Broker  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


LOUISIANA 

Gretna  West  Bank  Guide 

Wednesday  70,000 free 
Seller  Guide  Newspaper  Corp. 
Buyer  Cox  Enterprises 


MAINE 

Kennebunk  York  Co.  Coast  Star 

Wednesday  1 1 ,600  paid 
Seller  Albritton  Communications 
Buyer:  Worrell  Newspapers 
Broker  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Camden  Herald 

Buyer  Whitney  Communications 

(Walter  Cronkite  and  others) 


Sanford  Star 
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Seller:  Albritton  Communications 
Buyer:  Worrell  Newspapers 


MARYLAND 

Columbia  Flier 

Thursday  22,000 free 
Sellers:  Zeke  Orlinsky  and  Jean  Moon 
Buyer:  Majority  interest, Whitney 

Communications  Inc. 

Price:  $3,000,000 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst  Record  &  Dollar  Saver 

Wed-Sat  5,600  paid,  8,000 free 
Sellers:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.J.  Desherbinin 
Buyer:  Joe  L.  Albritton 
Broken  George  J.  Romano 

Braintree  Observer  &  Sunday 
Forum 

Sunday  5,600  paid 
Seller:  Harry  P.  Harwich 
Buyer:  Weymouth  Publications 

(Joseph  Downey  and  Herbert 
Clifford) 

Scituate  South  Shore  Mirror 

40,000 free 

Buyer:  George  W.  Prescott 

(Quincy  Patriot  Ledger) 

Elmwood  Park-River  Grove  World 

Wednesday  3 ,000 paid,  1, 000 free 
Sellen  Bruce  Sagan 
Buyer.  Pioneer  Press  Inc. 

Forest  Park  World 

Wednesday  2,000  paid,  1, 000 free 
Sellen  Bruce  Sagan 
Buyer:  Pioneer  Press  Inc. 

Oak  Park-River  Forest  World 

Wed-Sunday  6,000  paid,  12,000 free 
Sellen  Bruce  Sagan 
Buyen  Pioneer  Press  Inc. 


INDIANA 

Gas  City  Twin  City  Journal 
Reporter 

Thursday  1 ,900  paid 
Seller:  Greg  Ormsby 
Buyer:  Norman  Smith  &  Donald 
Scales 

Hancock  Advertiser 

Seller:  Harry  H.  Smith 
Buyen  Home  News  Enterprises 
(Greenfield  Daily  Reporter) 


Plainfield  Messenger 

M-W  3,700  paid 
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Seller:  Home  News  Enterprises 
Buyer:  Jack  «&  Bonnie  Hess 
Consultant;  Maurice  K.  Henry 

Posey  County  News 

Thursday  2,500  paid 
Seller:  James  R.  Greenfield 
Buyer:  Steven  H.  Marquardt 
Broker:  Bomeman  Publishers 

Rockport  Journal  &  Shoppers 
Guide 

Thursday  3,500 paid 
Sellen  Jerry  Hargis 
Buyen  News  Publishing  Co., 

Tell  City 

Santa  Claus  Santa’s  Country 

Free 

Buyer:  News  Publishing  Co., 

Tell  City 


Eastern  Iowa  Shopper 

3 1, 200 free 

Sellers:  William  &  Bemardine  Koelker 
Buyen  Dubuque  Telegraph- Herald  Co. 

Independence  Bulletin-Journal 

Thursday  5,000  paid 
Sellers:  R.S.  Oechslin  &  others 
Buyer:  Des  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune  Co. 

Independence  Conservative 

Tuesday  4,700  paid 
Sellers:  R.S.  Oechslin  &  others 
Buyen  Des  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune  Co. 


KENTUCKY 

Hazard  Herald-Voice 

Mon-Thursday  5,787  paid 
Seller:  Worrell  Newspapers 
Buyen  Scripps  League  Newspapers 
Consultants:  R.  Henry  and 

Maurice  K.  Henry 

Lexington  Minute  Man 
Publications 

8  weeklies  Thurs  20,000  paid 
Seller:  Willard  J.  Frye 
Buyen  Ben  &  Magda  Leuchter 
Broken  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Weymouth  Gazette  &  Transcript 

Thursday  1,100  paid 
Sellers:  George  W.  Denison  &  Sidney 
Shear 

Buyer:  Weymouth  News 

Needham  Times 

Thursday  10,000  paid 
Sellen  Robert  Cabot 
Buyen  William  Barrett 
Broken  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

(Sale  included  Medfield 


Suburban  Press,  Natick 
Suburban  Press 
and  Dover-Sherbom  Suburban 
Press) 

MICHIGAN 

Dearborn  Heights  Leader 

Thursday  1 17,000  paid 
Seller:  Roy  &  Marguerite  Webster 
Buyer;  Panax  Corp. 

Gladstone  Delta  Reporter 

Wednesday  4,500  paid 
Sellen  Frank  Senger  Jr 
Buyen  David  A.  Rood 

New  Buffalo  Times 

Thursday  3,500  paid 
Sellen  Vilma  Roumell 
Buyen  Robert  F.  Zonka 

Pigeon  Progress- Advance 

Thursday  2,100  paid 
Sellers;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Asel  Collins 
Buyer:  Mark  Rummel 

MINNESOTA 

Pequot  Lakes  County  Echo 

Thursday  1,800  paid 
Sellen  Robert  Francis  and  Craig 
Negel 

Buyen  Albin  Andolshek 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


MINNESOTA 

Hallock  Kittson  Co.  Enterprise 

Wednesday  3,200  paid 
Sellen  Jared  How 
Buyen  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Broker:  George  J.  Cooper 

Middle  River  Record 

Wednesday  1 ,300  paid 
Sellen  Jared  How 
Buyen  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Broker:  George  J.  Cooper 

Red  Lake  Falls  Gazette 

Wednesday  2,000 paid 
Sellen  Jared  How 
Buyer:  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Broker:  George  J.  Cooper 

La  Crescent  Houston  Co.  News 

Thursday  2,400 paid 
Seller:  Don  Burkhart 
Buyen  Craig  W.  Gaare 
Broken  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


MISSISSIPPI 


Leland  Progress 
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Thursday  1 ,400  paid 
Seller  James  H.  Lacey  Jr. 
Buyer  Mac  Gordon 
Broker  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Drew  Sunflower  Co.  News 

Thursday  1,400  paid 
Seller  James  H.  Lacey  Jr. 
Buyers:  Mac  &  Virginia  Gordon 
Broker  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Tunica  Times-Democrat 

Thursday  2,000  paid 
Seller:  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Phillips 
Buyer:  Bill  Crawford 

Leland  Progress 

Thursday  /  ,400  paid 
Seller:  James  H.  Lacey  Jr. 
Buyer  Mac  &  Virginia  Gordon 


MISSOURI 

Campbell  Citizen 

Wednesday  1,500  paid 
Seller:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Overall 
Buyer:  Robert  H.  Breeden 
Broker:  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 

Lawson  Review 

Thursday  1 ,000  paid 
Seller:  Mrs.  Bryce  Bogard 
Buyer:  Doug  Crews 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Lockwood  Luminary-Herald 

Thursday  2,000 paid 
Seller  David  Palmer 
Buyer  Boone  Newspapers 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 

Oak  Grove  Banner 
&  Pictorial  News 

Thursday  1 ,000  paid 
Seller:  Buckner  News  Alliance 
Buyer:  Lindsey  Publishing  Co. 


MONTANA 

Bridger  Clarks  Fork  Bonanza 

Seller  Roger  Lawson  and  Gary  Svee 
Buyer:  Steven  F.  Boster 
Broker  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


NEBRASKA 

Bertrand  Herald 

Thursday  1 ,400  paid 
Sellers:  Everette  and  Lorene  Waters 
Buyers:  Bob  and  Genevieve  Engle 
Broker:  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 
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Genoa  Leader-Times 

Thursday  ftOO  paid 
Sellers:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Kaup 
Buyer:  Gordon  Stofer 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Exeter-Derry  Rockingham  Co. 
Gazette 

30,000 free 

Seller:  Essex  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Ottaway  Newspapers 

Hampton  Union 

Wednesday  5,000  paid 
Seller:  Essex  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Ottaway  Newspapers 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Cranford  Citizen  &  Chronicle 

Thursday  5,600  paid 
Seller:  Peter  Straus 
Buyer:  W.  Stuart  Awbrey 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

South  Plainfield  Reporter 

Sellers:  Alfred  and  Barbara  Wicklund 
Buyer:  James  Eckert 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 


Hillside  Times 

Thursday  3,600  paid 
Seller:  Thomas  L.  Moses 
Buyer:  Walter  H.  Berthold 

NEW  MEXICO 

Hobbs  Flare 

Thursday  4,000  paid 
Seller:  Mrs.  Agnes  Head 
Buyer:  Robert  E.  Cates 
Broker:  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 


NEW  YORK 

Chautauqua  News 

Seller:  Glen  Newton 
Buyer:  Ogden  Newspapers 


Greenport  Suffolk  Times 

Thursday  7200  paid 
Sellers:  Doran  Family 
Buyers:  Troy  &  Joan  Gustavson 
&  David  Walker 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Lake  Placid  News 

Thursday  4,000  paid 


Sellers:  Ed  &  Barbara  Hale 
Buyer:  Ogden  Newspapers 
Broken  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

Mayville  Sentinel  &  News 

Thursday  3,000  paid 
Seller:  Glen  Newton 
Buyer:  Ogden  Newspapers 

Riverhead  News-Review 

Thursday  5,000  paid 
Sellers:  Dorman  Family 
Buyers:  Troy  &  Joan  Gustavson 
&  David  Walker 
Broker:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Jonesville  Yadkin  Enterprise 

Thursday  3,500  paid 
Seller:  Norman  Drouillard 
Buyer:  Lindsey  Media  Corp. 

King  Times-News 

Thursday  8,000  paid 
Seller:  Norman  Drouillard 
Buyer:  Lindsey  Media  Corp. 

Valdese  News 

Wednesday  1 ,300  paid 
Seller:  Beatrice  Cobb  Estate 
Buyer:  Park  Newspapers 

Winston-Salem  Suburbanite 

Thursday  1 2 ,500  paid 
Sellers:  Monarch  &  Smiley  Publishing 
Co. 

Buyer:  Lindsey  Media  Corp. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Williston  Plains  Reporter 

Wednesday  4,000  paid 
Sellers:  Bill  &  Corinne  Shemorry 
Buyer:  Walter  M.  Wick 
(Williston  Herald) 

OHIO 

Centerville-Nellbrook  Times 

Wed  &  Sat  6,100  paid 
Sellers:  Fred  McConnaughey  &  others 
Buyer  Kettering  Publishing  Co. 

(James  &  Carolyn  Striplin) 

Franklin  Chronicle 

Wed  5,100  paid 
Seller:  Chew  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Thomson  Newspapers 

Kettering-Oakwood  Times  & 
Times  Advertiser 
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Thurs  30,000 free,  10,000  paid 
Sellers:  Fred  McConnaughey  &  others 
Buyer:  Kettering  Publishing  Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Carnegie  Herald 

Wed  2,000  paid 
Seller:  Roy  McCurley 
Buyer:  Bill  Frame 

Hartshorne  Sun 

Thurs  2,200  paid 
Buyer:  Park  Newspapers 

Prague  News-Record 

Wed  1,300  paid 
Seller:  Max  Gallagher 
Buyer  John  Thomas 

Quinton  Times 

Buyer:  Park  Newspapers 


OREGON 


Milwaukie  Review 

Wednesday  350 free,  7,000  paid 
Seller:  Steve  Hungerford 
Buyer:  Bert  Casey 
Broker:  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Clarks  Summit  Abington  Journal 

Thurs  432  free,  3,600  paid 
Seller:  Ray  Carlsen 
Buyer:  Press-Enterprise  Inc., 
Bloomsburg 
(Paul  Eyerly  Jr) 

Carbondale  Miner 

2,700 free,  4,200  paid 
Seller:  Ray  Carlsen 
Buyer:  Press  Enterprise  Inc., 
Bloomsburg 
(Paul  Eyerly  Jr) 

Dallas  Post 

Thurs  3,700  paid,  400 free 
Seller:  Ray  Carlsen 
Buyer:  Press-Enterprise  Inc. 

Langhorne  Advance  of  Bucks  Co. 

Thurs  5,300  paid,  300 free 
Seller:  Ralph  0.  Samuel 
Buyer:  InterCounty  Pub.  Co. 

(Richard  McCuen) 

Broker:  W.B.  Grimes 

Monroeville  Gazette  &  Progress 

1 1  weeklies  and  shoppers,  80,000 
Seller:  Dardanell  Publishing  Co. 

Buyer:  Liverpool  Post  &  Echo  Ltd. 
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Mountaintop  Eagle 

Thurs  2,000  paid 
Seller:  Ray  Carlsen 
Buyer:  Press  Enterprise  Inc. 

New  Hope  Gazette 

Thurs  3,000  paid 
Seller  Ralph  O.  Samuel 
Buyer  InterCounty  Pub.  Co. 
Broker  W.B.  Grimes 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Gettysburg  Potter  Co.  News 

Thursday  2,000  paid 
Seller  Gene  Chamberlin 
Buyer:  Jack  Stoner 
Broker:  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 


TENNESSEE 


Newport  Cocke  Co.  Plain  Talk 

Mon-Thursday  7,000  paid 
Seller:  Ola  Fanchor 
Buyer  John  M.  Jones 

TEXAS 


Austin  Hill  County  News 

Wednesday  3,000  paid 
Sellers:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Puckett 
Buyer:  Taylor  Newspapers 

Bartlett  Tribune-News 

Thursday  / ,  100  paid 
Seller:  Ford  family 
Buyer:  Taylor  Newspapers 

Bellaire  Texan  group 

Seller  W.M.  Preston 
Buyer:  Panax  Corp. 

Center  East  Texas  Light 

Seller  Lloyd  C.  Grissom 

Buyers:  Ben,  Smith,  Jimmy  Cionsini  et  al 

Broker  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates 

Hempstead  Waller  Citizen  News 
&  Golden  Nugget  Shopper 

Thursday  2,100  paid 
Seller:  Harry  Searle 
Buyer:  Conroe  Publishing  Co. 

Holland  Progress 

Thursday  6,400  paid 
Seller:  Ford  family 
Buyer:  Taylor  Newspapers 

Cleveland  Journal 

Buyer  Comgraph  Publications 
(Wesley  Attaway) 


Humble  News  Messenger 

Thursday  16,000 free 


Buyer:  Comgraph  Publications 

Rusk  Cherokee  Banner 

Thurs  1,350  paid 
Seller:  Broiles  Family 
Buyer:  Donrey  Media  Group 

Troup  East  Texas  Times 

Thurs  1 ,600  paid 
Seller:  Broiles  Family 
Buyer:  Donrey  Media  Group 

Troup  Banner 

Sellers:  Mr.  &"  Mrs.  Edward  Vascouer 
Buyer  Progress  Printing  Co.,  Rusk 

San  Marcos  Hays  Co.  Citizen 

Seller  Bob  Barton  Jr. 

Buyer:  Worrell  Newspapers 
Broker  Robert  N.  Bolitho 


VIRGINIA 

Buena  Vista  News 

Thursday  6,000  paid 
Seller:  Lloyd  T.  Page  Jr 
Buyer  Moffitt  Newspapers 

Hazard  Herald-Voice 

Seller  Worrell  Newspapers 
Buyer:  Scripps  League 
Broker  Maurice  Henry 


WISCONSIN 

Black  River  Falls  Banner  Journal 

Thursday  4,500  paid 
Seller:  James  Frederickson 
Buyer:  Ghyatt  Buster 
Broker  Borneman  Publishers 


Sales  and  swaps  of  radio-tv 
properties  top  $1  billion 


More  than  one  billion  dollars  worth  of 
radio  and  television  stations  with  news¬ 
paper  connections  were  bought,  sold  and 
swapped  in  1 978. 

The  value  of  am  and  fm  radio  outlets 
which  have  been  named  in  license  trans¬ 
fer  applications  at  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $I20  million. 

FCC  files  also  show  the  value  of  tele¬ 
vision  stations  involved  in  transactions 
as  approximately  $4I0  million. 

Another  $440  million  is  accounted  for 
in  negotiations  which  would  shift  the  en¬ 
tire  Cox  Broadcasting  Co.  list  of  five 
VHF  tv  stations,  seven  fm  and  five  am 
radio  stations  to  the  General  Electric  Co. 

More  than  $I50  million  is  assigned  to 
the  seven  tv  and  1 3  radio  stations  which 


are  involved  in  the  merger  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Combined  Communications  Corp. 
and  the  Gannett  Company. 

And  five  tv  stations  which  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.  has  agreed  to  buy  from  New- 
house  Broadcasting  Corp.  have  a  price 
tag  of  $82.4  million. 

Some  of  these  transactions  require 
spinoff  of  several  stations  so  that  the 
final  numbers  don't  exceed  the  FCC 
limits  of  five  VHF  and  two  UHF  outlets. 
Gannett  already  has  a  deal  pending  to 
sell  its  WHEC-tv  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  to  a 
black  minority  company  for  $27  million. 

If  GE  and  Cox  close  their  stock  trade 
deal  with  ECC  approval  it  will  be  the 
biggest  in  broadcasting  history.  Cox 
Broadcasting  shares  are  traded  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Principal 


owners  are  Mrs.  Anne  Cox  Chambers, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Belgium,  and  Mrs. 
Barbara  Cox  Anthony.  The  daughters  of 
the  late  James  M.  Cox  also  are  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  Cox  Enterprises  which  own 
newspapers  in  Georgia,  Ohio  and  Texas. 

The  return  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers  to  broadcasting  was  one  of  the 
standout  developments  in  ihis  field  in 
I978.  The  Miami-based  company  bought 
the  Poole  stations  for  about  $9  million. 
Harte-Hanks  Communications  invested 
$57  million  in  a  Southern  string  of  sta¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  other  purchases. 

Dudley  A.  White  Jr.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Newspapers,  was  active  in  the  radio-tv 
market  as  were  the  Providence  Journal 
Company  (Colony  Broadcasting)  and  Af¬ 
filiated  Publications  (Boston  Globe)  with 
acquisitions  far  from  their  home  mar¬ 
kets. 

Charles  H.  Morris,  the  Savannah 
group  publisher,  made  his  first  venture 
into  the  broadcast  field  by  buying  a  tv 
outlet  in  Macon,  Ga. 


Broadcast  station  sales  and  exchanges-1978 


ALABAMA 


WAPI-tv  Birmingham  Ch.  13  NBC 

Seller:  Newhouse  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Buyer:  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Price:  Part  of  $82.4  million  package 

WSGN-am  Birmingham 

.Seller:  .Southern  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buver:  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Co. 

Price:  Part  of  $57  million  package 

Consultant:  Blackburn  &  Co. 


ARIZONA 


KOOL-am  Phoenix 

.Seller:  Gene  Autry  and  others 
Buyer:  Stauffer  Communications  Co. 
Price:  $2.(K)().(K)0 

KDKB-fm  Mesa-Phoenix 

Seller:  Dwight  Karma  Broadcasting 
Co. 

Buyer:  Sandusky  (O.)  newspapers 
Price:  $4.(K)().(K)() 

Bmkers:  Ted  Hepburn  Co.  and 
Chapman  Associates 

KOY-am-and  KRFM-fm  Phoenix 

Seller:  Southern  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Co. 

Price:  Part  of  $57  million  package 

Consultant:  Blackburn  &  Co. 
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CALIFORNIA 

KHTZ-fm  Los  Angeles 

Seller:  Storer  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Greater  Media  Inc.  (Peter 
Bordes  and  Joseph 
Rosenmiller,  E.  Brunswick. 

N.J.  Sentinel-Spokesman) 

Price:  $4.(KH).(K)0 

Broker:  Ted  Hepburn  Co. 

KRAK-am  and  KEWT-fm 
Sacramento 

Seller:  Hercules  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Affiliated  Publications  (Boston 
Globe) 

Price:  $l  1 .637.5()()  (includes 

KMP.S-am-fm  .Seattle). 

Bmker:  W.  John  Grandy 

KCRA-am  and  KCTC-fm 
Sacramento 

Seller:  Kelly  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  WGN  Continental 

Broadcasting  Co.  (Chicago 
Tribune) 

Price:  $5.6()().()()() 

KNTV-tv  San  Jose 

Seller:  Gill  Industries 

Buyer:  Landmark  Communications 

Price:  $24,525  ,(K)() 

Broker:  Daniels  &  Associates 

COLORADO 


Lakewood 

Seller:  McCoy  Broadcasting  Co 

Buyer:  Des  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune  Co. 

Price:  More  than  $2().(K)(),(K);  includes 

two  tv  stations  in  Hawaii  and 
two  radio  stations  in  Oregon. 

CONNECTICUT 

WSUB-am-fm  Groton 

.Seller:  Lucille  Noonan  and  William 

Crawford  Est. 

Buyer:  Richard  Lightfoot  (Shore  Line 
Times  Newspapers) 

Broker:  Lewis  Marcy/Avpro  Inc. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WTOP-am  Washington 

Seller:  Washington  Post  Co. 

Buyer:  Outlet  Co.,  Boston. 

Price:  $6.67(),(H)(). 

Broker:  Howard  PL  Stark. 

WTOP-tv  Washington 

.Seller:  Washington  Post  Co. 

Buyer:  Evening  News  Association. 
(Detroit  News) 

Price:  WWJ-tv  Detroit  and 

$2.(M)().()(K). 


KLAK-am  and  KPPL-fm 


(Continned  on  pone  57) 
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FLORIDA 

Coral  Springs  Cable  Vision 

Seiler:  Cable  Vision  Inc. 

Buyer:  Schurz  Communications 
(South  Bend  Tribune) 

Price:  $1,650,000. 

Brokers:  Shearman  Brown  Associates 
and  Richard  A.  Shaheen. 

WRGI*am  Marco  Island 

Seller:  Collier  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer  Progressive  Publishing  Co. 
(Clearfield,  Pa.  Progress) 

WMMB-am  and  WYRL-fm  Mel¬ 
bourne 

Seiler:  Broadcast  Enterprises  Inc. 
(Gordon  Sherman,  Wall  Street 
Review;  Lee  Ruwitch,  Miami 
Review  &  Record) 

Buyer:  Howard  A.  Miller,  Chicago. 

WRGI-fm  Naples 

Seller:  Collier  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Progressive  Publishing  Co. 

WEVU-tv  ABC 

Seller:  Gulfshore  Television  Corp. 

Buyer:  Caloosa  Television  Corp.  (New 
Brunswick.  N.J.  Home  News) 

Price:  $2,645,000  plus  $780,(K)0  in 

consulting  and  non-competition 
agreements. 

Broker:  Sherman-Brown  Associates. 

WlYD-fm  Palatka 

Seller:  Hall  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Sis  Radio  Inc.  (Harriet  Kaplan 
&  others;  publishers  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  North  Carolina). 


KHAW-tv  Hilo  and  KHON-tv 
Honolulu 

Seller:  McCoy  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Des  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune  Co. 

ILLINOIS 

WVON-am  and  WGCI-fm  Chicago 

Seller:  Globe  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Combined  Communications 
Corp. 

Price:  $13,800,000  (merger  of  Globe 

and  CCC). 

WXLP-fm  Moline 

Seller:  Frederick  Epstein 

Buyen  Guy  Gannett  Broadcasting  Ser¬ 
vices  (Maine  newspapers) 

Price:  $1 ,800,000  plus  $500,000  not  to 

compete.  Includes  KSTT-am 
Davenport,  la. 

Broker:  Richard  A.  Shaheen  Inc. 

INDIANA 

WLFI-tv  Lafayette-Kokomo  CBS 

Seller:  RJN  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Wooster  Republican  Printing 
Co.  (Dix  family) 

Price:  $2,972,248. 

Broker:  William  Kepper  &  Associates. 

WBOW-am  and  WBOQ-fm  Terre 
Haute 

Sellen  Eastern  Broadcasting  (R.A. 
NeuhofT) 

Buyer:  Subsidiary  of  Quincy  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  (Lindsay  family). 

Price:  $750,000. 

Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 


newspapers) 

Price:  $I  ,800,000  plus  $500,000  not  to 
compete.  Includes  WXLP-fm 
Moline. 

Broken  Richard  A.  Shaheen  Inc. 


KANSAS 

KICT-fm  Wichita 

Seller:  Jaco  Inc.  (Mack  Sanders) 
Buyer:  Journal  Star  Stations  (Peoria 
Journal  Star) 

Price:  $4,000,000  (includes  KFRM-am 
Salina) 

Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

KFRM-am  Salina 

Seller:  Jaco  Inc. 

Buyen  Journal  Star  Stations 
Price:  $3,000,000  plus  $■!  million  co¬ 
venant  not  to  compete. 

Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 


KENTUCKY 

WVEZ-fm  Louisville 

Seller:  Stoner  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyen  Multimedia  Inc. 

Price:  $1,500,000  plus  WBlR-am-fm 
Knoxville. 

WDRB  uhf  Louisville 

Seller:  Consolidated  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Co. 

Price:  $6,500,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WLCY-am  St.  Petersburg 

Seller:  Rahall  Communications  Corp. 
Buyen  Haite- Hanks  Communications 
Inc. 

Price:  $4.5(X),(K)0. 

GEORGIA 

WCWB-tv  Macon 

Seller:  Bibb  Television  Inc. 

Buyer:  Morris  Network  (Chas.  H. 

Morris  Newspaper  Corp.) 

Price:  $2,800,000. 

HAWAII 

KGU-am  Honolulu 

Seller:  Copley  Press  subsidiary 
Buyer:  Lawrence  R.  Wilson  and 
others. 

Price:  $65(),()(X). 
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WTTV-tv  Bloomington 

Seller:  Sarkes  Tarzian  (Greencastle 
Banner  Graphic) 

Buyer:  Northwest  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Price:  $26,000,000. 

Broker:  Ted  Hepburn  Co. 

WCNB-am-fm  Connersville 

Seller:  News-Examiner  Co.  (Tatman 
family  and  others). 

Buyers:  David  Keister  and  Jeffrey  Han¬ 
cock. 

Price:  $368,000  plus  $32,000  for 
covenant  not  to  compete. 

IOWA 

KSTT-am  Davenport 

Seller:  Frederick  Epstein 

Buyer:  Guy  Gannett  Broadcasting  Ser¬ 
vices  (Portland,  Me.  and  other 


WNAC-tv  Boston 

Seller:  RKO  General  Inc. 

Buyen  New  England  Television  Corp. 
(Melvin  E.  Miller,  publisher  of 
Bay  State  Guardian,  and 
others). 

Price:  $59,000,000. 

WTEV-tv  New  Bedford 

Seller:  Stein  man  Family 
Buyer:  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

Price:  $45,000,000;  includes  WGAL- 
tv  Lancaster,  Pa. 

MICHIGAN 

WLDM-fm  Detroit 

Sellen  Lincoln  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Combined  Communications 
Inc. 

( Continued  on  page  58) 
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WDEE-am  Detroit 

Seller:  Globe  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Combined  Communications 
Inc. 


WWJ-tv  Detroit 

Seller 

Evening  News  Association 

Buyer: 

Washington  Post  Co. 

Price: 

$2,000,000  plus  WTOP-tv 

WJRT-tv  Flint 

Seller: 

Poole  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer: 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 

Price: 

$48,500,000;  includes  WTEN-tv 
Albany/and  WPRI-tv  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Broker: 

R.C.  Crisler  &  Co. 

WGTQ-tv  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Seller 

Michigan  TV  Network  Inc. 

Buyer 

Panax  Corp. 

Price: 

$2,200,000;  includes  WGTV-tv 
Traverse  City. 

Broker: 

R.C. Crisler  &  Co. 

WGTV-tv  Traverse  City 

Seller 

Michigan  TV  Network  Inc. 

Buyer: 

Panax  Corp. 

Price: 

$2,000,000;  includes  WGTQ-tv. 

Broker: 

R.C.  Crisler  &.  Co. 

MISSISSIPPI 

WELO-am-fm  Tupelo 

Seller:  Bimey  Imes  Jr  Stations  (Col¬ 
umbus  Commercial  Dispatch) 

Buyer:  Fritts  Broadcasting  Group 

Price:  $945,000 

Broker:  Milton  Ford. 

MINNESOTA 

KDAL-tv  Duluth  CBS 

Seller:  WGN  Continental  Broadcasting 
Co.  (Chicago  Tribune) 

Buyen  Palmer  Broadcasting  Co. 

Price:  $7,250,0{K). 

KVOX-am-fm  Moorehead 

Seller:  Valley  Communications  Co. 

Buyer:  Forward  Communications 
(Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune,  et 
al). 

Price:  $1,085,000 

Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 


MISSOURI 

KYTV-tv  Springfield  NBC 

Seller:  Springfield  Television  Inc. 
Buyer:  TV  3  Inc.  (Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.) 

Price:  $20,000,000  plus  $582,500  not  to 

compete. 
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KCFM-fm  St.  Louis 

Seller:  Commercial  Broadcasting  Co. 

(Eidelman  &  Dwyer) 

Buyer:  Combined  Communications 
Inc.  (Pacific  &.  Southern  Co.) 
Price:  $3,250,000. 


ABC 


KTVI-tv.  St.  Louis 

Seller:  Newhouse  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Buyer:  Times  Minor  Co. 

Price:  Part  of  $82.4  million  package 


NEVADA 

KLAS-tv  Las  Vegas  CBS 

Seller:  Summa  Coip. 

Buyer:  Landmark  Communications 
Inc. 

Price:  $9,587,500. 

KNEV-fm  Reno 

Seller:  Everett  &  Eleanor  Cobb 
Buyer:  McClatchy  Newspapers 
Price:  $350,000. 


NEW  JERSEY 

WWDJ-am  Hackensack 

Seller:  Pacific  and  Southern  Co. 
(Combined  Communications 
Inc.) 

Buyer:  Comminicom  Corp.  of  America 
Price:  $4,000,000. 

WVNJ-am-fm  Newark 

Seller:  Scudder  family  (minority  inter¬ 
est  in  Media  General  Inc.) 
Buyer:  Sabre  Broadcasting  Co. 

Price:  $3,540,000. 


NEW  YORK 

WTEN-tv  Albany  (and  satellite) 

Seller:  Poole  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Knight- Bidder  Newspapers 
Price:  $48,500,000;  includes  WJRT 

Flint  and  WPRl  Providence. 
Broker:  R.C.  Crisler  &  Co. 

WSYR-tv  Syracuse  NBC 

Seller:  Newhouse  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Buyer  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Price:  Part  of  $82.4  million  package 

WYSE-tv  Elmira  NBC 

Seller:  Newhouse  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Buyer:  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Price:  Part  of  $82.4  million  package 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

WAGY-am  Forest  City 

Seller:  Gerard  T.  Beckwell 

Buyen  Don  H.»Lovelace 

(owner  of  40%  of  This  Week, 
Forest  City  newspaper) 

WGHP-tv  High  Point  ABC 

Seller:  Southern  Broadcasting  Co. 
(Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Inc.) 

Buyer:  Gulf  Life  Holding  Co. 

Price:  $24,000,000;  includes  KFWD- 

fm  Fort  Worth. 

OIHO 


WDOK-fm  Cleveland 

Seller:  Globe  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Combined  Communications 
Inc. 

Price:  $13,800,000;  includes  other 

Globe  stations. 

WKFI-am  Wilmington 

Seller  Gannett  Company 
Price:  $222,500 

Broker:  Blackburn  &  Co. 


OREGON 

KYXI-am  Oregon  City 

Seller  McCoy  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Co. 

Price:  $20,000,000;  includes  other 

McCoy  stations. 

KGON-fm  Portland 

Seller  McCoy  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Co. 

KMJK-fm  Portland 

Buyer  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Inc. 

Price:  $1,300,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

WTPA-tv  Harrisburg  ABC 

Seller:  Newhouse  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Buyer  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Price:  Part  of  $82.4  million  package. 

WGAL-tv  Lancaster  NBC 

Seller  Steinman  family 
Buyer:  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

Price:  $45,000,000;  includes  other 

Steinman  stations. 

(Continued  on  pope  59) 
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WPHL-tv  Philadelphia  uhf 

Seller:  AVC  Corp. 

Buyer:  Colony  Broadcasting  Co. 
(Providence  R.l. 
Journal-Bulletin) 

Price:  $10,000,000,  plus  $300,000  not 
to  compete  and  $700,000  for 
consultation. 

Broker:  Ted  Hepburn  Co. 

WPGH-tv  Pittsburgh  uhf 

Seller:  Pittsburgh  Telecasting  Inc. 
Buyer:  Meredith  Corp. 

Price:  $11,700,000 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

WAIM-am  and  WCAC-fm 
Anderson 

Seller:  Wilton  E.  Hall 

(Former  owner  of  Anderson 
newspapers) 

Buyer:  Frank  L.  Outlaw  II 
Price:  $850,000 

WNOK-am-fm-tv  Columbia 

Seller:  Palmetto  Radio  Corp. 

Buyer:  Capital  Communications  Inc. 
(J.C.  Lewis,  owner  of  weekly 
Journal-Record  in  Savannah). 

RHODE  ISLAND 

WPRI-tv  Providence 

Seller:  Poole  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Price:  $48,500,000;  includes  other 
Poole  stations. 

Broker:  R.C.  Crisler  &  Co. 

TENNESSEE 

WBIR-am-fm  Knoxville 

Seller:  Multimedia  Inc. 

Buyer:  Stoner  Broadcasting  Co. 

Price:  $1 ,500,000  plus  WVEZ-fm 
Louisville. 

WEZI-fm  Memphis 

Seller:  Southern  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Co. 

Price:  Part  of  $57  million  package. 

Consultant:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

WZTV-tv  Nashville 

Seller  Reel  Broadcasting  Co. 

Buyer:  Multimedia  Inc. 

Price:  $6,200,000 

Broker:  R.C.  Crisler  «&  Co. 

TEXAS 

KVUE-tv  Austin 

Seller  Channel  24  Inc. 

Buyer:  Evening  News  Association 
(Detroit  News) 
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Price:  $12,700,000 

Broker:  Richter/Kalil  Co. 

KFWD-fm  Fort  Worth 

Seller  Southern  Broadcasting  Co. 

(Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Inc.) 

Buyer:  Gulf  Life  Holding  Co. 

Price:  $24,000,000;  includes 

WGHP-tv  High  Point,  N.C. 

KYND-fm  Pasadena 

Seller  Southern  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Co. 

Price:  Part  of  $57  million  package. 

Consultant:  Blackburn  &  Co. 

KFYO-am  Lubbock 

Seller  Whittenburg  family 
Buyer:  Seaton  Publishing  Co. 

Price:  $1,300,000. 


VIRGINIA 

WRVA-am  and  WRQV-fm 
Richmond 

Seller:  Southern  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Co. 

Price:  Part  of  $57  million  package. 

Consultant:  Blackburn  &  Co. 


WASHINGTON 

KMPS-am  and  KEVT-fm  Seattle 

Seller  Hercules  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer  Affiliated  Publications 
(Boston  Globe) 

Price:  $1 1 ,837,500;  includes  other 

Hercules  stations. 

KZAM-am-fm  Bellevue 

Seller  Bellevue/Eastside  Ltd. 

Buyer  Sandusky  Newspapers  Inc. 

(Dudley  A.  White  and  others) 
Price:  $1,620,000. 

KSPO-am  Spokane 

Seller:  Radio  Spokane 
Buyer:  California  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Justus  Craemer,  Wishard 
Brown  and  others). 

Price:  $350,000 

Brokers:  Hogan-Feldmann  and  W.A. 
Exline. 


WISCONSIN 

WEZW-fm  Wauwatosa 

Buyer  Multimedia  Inc. 
Broker  Ted  Hepburn  Co. 


WAPL-fm  Appleton 

Seller  Badger  Cities  Broadcasting  Co. 
Buyer:  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
Corp. 

Price:  $610,000 
Broker:  R.A.  Shaheen 

WAPL-am  Appleton 

Seller  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
Corp. 

Buyer  Fox  Valley  Communications 
Price:  $137,500 

WIBA-am-fm  Madison 

Seller  Capital  Times  Co. 

Buyer  Des  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune  Co. 

Price:  $2,150,000 

WYOMING 

KFBC-am-fm  Cheyenne 

Seller  Frontier  Broadcasting  Co. 
(Cheyenne 

Newspapers-McCraken 

family). 

Buyer:  Capitol  Media  Inc. 

Price:  $425,000 


Joe  E.  Wells,  73, 
dies;  media  broker 

Joe  E..  Wells,  73,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  N.J.  Wells  «&  Co.,  Oak  Brook,  III., 
newspaper  brokers  and  consultants,  died 
Friday,  December  29. 

He  is  survived  by  a  son  Joe  N.,  Charles 
C.  and  a  grandson  Jonathan  Scott  Wells, 
who  are  active  with  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  funeral  was  held  Sunday,  December 
31  in  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

Wells  and  wife  were  publishers  of 
weekly  Coloma  (Mich.)  Currier,  from 
1946  to  1954.  Prior  to  that  he  was  farm  and 
city  editor  of  News-Palladium  in  Benton 
Harbor  and  a  public  relations  executive 
for  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  several  years. 

He  joined  his  sons  approximately  5 
years  ago  in  the  brokerage  business, 
which  was  started  in  1%7  by  Joe  N., 
currently  president  of  the  firm. 

Wells  said  his  father  was  engaged  in 
about  10  media  sales  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  since  joining  the  company.  He 
was  known  by  many  publishers  and 
broadcasters  which  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  while  travelling  around  the 
country  by  car. 
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1979  newspaper  meeting  dates 


AHEAD  IN  1979 

Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
O'Hare,  Chicago,  January  20-23. 

International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Bonaventure,  Los 
Angeles,  January  26-31. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  February  18-20. 

Classified  Telephone  Supervisors  Association,  Water  Tower  Hyatt 
House,  Chicago,  March  2-4. 

America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey  Motor 
Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa.,  March  21-23. 

Newspaper  Research  Council,  Sheraton-Sand  Key  Hotel,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  April  9-11. 

National  Cartoonists  Society,  Reuben  Awards,  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  April  16. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  April  23-25. 

Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria,  April  23. 

United  Press  International,  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria,  April  24. 

Catholic  Press  Association,  Bahia  Mar,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  April 
25-28. 

^  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  New  York  Hilton,  April  29-May 

Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  May  1. 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto,  May  3. 

Newspaper  Comics  Council,  spring  meeting  and  seminar,  Upsala  Uni¬ 
versity,  East  Orange,  N.J.,  May  3-4. 

Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Canyon  Hotel, 
Palm  Springs,  California,  May  13-16. 

Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  St.  Francis,  San  Francisco,  May  15. 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
May  15-18. 

American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  May  16-19. 

Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Minneapolis,  May 
20-24. 

International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Canyon  Hotel,  Palm 
Springs,  California,  May  20-23. 

Associaton  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Camelback  Inn  Hotel, 
Phoenix,  May  30-June  2. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Research  Institute  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  June 
2-7. 


1978  in  the  courts 

(Continued  from  pane  22) 


per  can  refuse  to  accept  advertising  it  finds  offensive. 

NEWSGATHERING 

In  the  newsgathering  area,  the  press  lost  two  significant 
cases.  One  decision  keeps  reporters  out  of  jails  and  and  the 
other  permits  government  authorities  to  uncover  reporters’ 
long  distance  telephone  records. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  federal  appeals  deci¬ 
sion  in  Houchins  v.  KQED  that  would  have  permitted  report¬ 
ers  into  a  scandalous  county  jail  facility,  even  though  the 
sheriff  tried  to  keep  them  out.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
wrote  that  the  press  has  no  “special  privileges”  of  access, 
leaving  local  officials  free  to  lock  out  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers. 

In  August,  the  Reporter's  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  lost  a  2- 1  battle  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Committee  filed  a  lawsuit  against 
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International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (^lEJ),  Las  Vegas,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management 
Conference,  Las  Vegas,  June  4-8. 

Associated  Press  Sports  Editors  Association,  Marquette  Inn,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  June  3-6. 

Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  Barclay  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  June  6-8. 

National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  June 

16- 19. 

International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Adams  Hotel,  Phoenix, 
June  16-21. 

National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Marriott,  Philadelphia,  June 
30-July  4. 

International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Alameda  Plaza,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  July  22-25. 

Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Houston,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  August  5-8. 

American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Washington 
Plaza,  Seattle,  September  23-27. 

Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Sheraton,  Dallas,  September  27-30. 

Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  5. 

United  Press  International  Edicon,  Galleria  Plaza,  Houston,  October 
7-10. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  October  14-16. 

Inter-American  Press  Association,  Toronto,  Canada,  October  15-19. 

Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Williams  Plaza,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
October  16-19. 

National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  The  Point,  Phoenix  October 

17- 20. 

National  Newspaper  Association,  Hyatt  House,  Orlando,  Florida  Oc¬ 
tober  17-21. 

Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Crown  Center 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  21-24. 

Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  October 
22-23. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  Royal  Sonesta,  New  Orleans,  November 
6-9. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Club,  Boca 
Raton,  Florida,  November  11-14. 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City,  November  14-17. 


AT&T  challenging  its  policy  of  releasing  reporters’  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  records  to  law  enforcement  personnel  with¬ 
out  prior  notice  to  the  newspersons.  The  majority  ruled  that 
neither  First  Amendment  freedoms  nor  Fourth  Amendment 
protections  against  illegal  seizures  were  violated. 

WHAT  LIES  AHEAD? 

No  one  knows  what  course  the  courts  will  take  in  1979. 
Important  decisions  are  expected  in  the  Supreme  Court 
cases  now  under  review.  They  involve  the  scope  of  question¬ 
ing  of  writers  in  libel  cases,  the  standards  to  be  met  before 
holding  secret  pre-trial  hearings  in  criminal  cases,  and  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  forbidding  publication  of  the 
names  of  juveniles  accused  of  crimes. 

Losses  in  key  Supreme  Court  cases  during  1978  convinced 
some  observers  that  the  press  is  under  siege  by  the  courts, 
especially  by  the  federal  judiciary.  Yet,  the  press  still  man¬ 
aged  to  win  some  key  victories  in  the  lower  courts. 

The  courts  will  continue  to  be  the  battleground  in  the 
struggle  over  press  freedom,  a  fight  carried  on  by  news 
organizations,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  rather  for  the  right 
of  the  public  to  be  informed  about  the  issues  of  the  day. 
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Cronkite  eyes  newspaper  investments 
through  Whitney  Communications  Corp. 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

It’s  news  when  Walter  Cronkite  in¬ 
vests  in  his  first  newspaper,  if  only  a  10% 
interest,  as  he  did  on  December  1  when 
W.  Douglas  Hall,  owner  of  the  Camden 
Herald,  sold  out  to  Whitney  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.,  of  New  York  City,  with 
Cronkite  and  Jim  Martin,  who  becomes 
publisher  as  well  as  editor,  both  minority 
holders  in  the  Maine  weekly. 

But  now  Cronkite,  once  a  newspaper 
reporter,  tells  us  in  his  CBS  office  he's 
seriously  entertaining  thoughts  of  invest¬ 
ing  in  more  newspapers. 

“Why  shouldn't  1  make  newspaper  in¬ 
vestments?  1,  like  every  other  journalist 
of  my  generation,  always  wanted  to  own 
a  country  newspaper — or  any  newspa¬ 
per.  I  never  used  to  believe  my  ambition 
exceeded  that,”  Cronkite  said,  glancing 
out  into  the  newspaper- style  (except  for 
the  cameras  and  lighting)  area  where  he 
anchors  his  nightly  newscasts  and  acts  as 
managing  editor  of  “The  CBS  Evening 
News  With  Walter  Cronkite." 

Cronkite  said  he  would  like  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  other  newspapers  the 
Whitneys  own  or  may  purchase.  He  said 
he  is  also  interested  in  possibly  working 
out  deals  with  other  newspaper  com¬ 
panies.  “1  would  like  to  be  associated 
with  more  newspapers,”  Cronkite  said. 

He  said  he  wouldn’t  necessarily  turn 
down  any  offer  for  a  deal  with  the  New 
York  Times  Company  which  owns  pa¬ 
pers  in  Florida  or  from  other  newspaper 
companies  which  may  approach  him. 
“And  there's  a  fine  company  in  Texas, 
Harte  Hanks,”  Cronkite  said,  in  discus¬ 
sing  newspaper  investments.  “But  no¬ 
body  has  asked  me.” 

He  acknowledged;  “If  publishers 
would  contact  me,  I  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  any  prospects  for  newspaper  in¬ 
vestments.” 

Cronkite  said  that  of  course  the  biggest 
problem  for  him  is  “time,”  and  his  hectic 
schedule. 

Cronkite’s  hobby  of  sailing  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  Walter  Thayer,  president  at 
Whitney,  led  to  his  investment  in  Cam¬ 
den.  “Walter’s  a  powerboat  man,  and  I 
like  sailing.  That’s  how  we  got  together 
on  the  deal  with  the  Waterway  Guide.  1 
own  10%  of  it  with  the  Whitneys,”  said 
Cronkite,  holding  up  the  432-page  1979 
annual  book  they  bought  from  Diver¬ 
sified  Communications. 

“I  have  complete  faith  in  the  Whitney 
management.  I  can  invest  my  money 
with  complete  trust  the  publications  I 
now  own  with  them,  the  newspaper  and 
the  Waterway  Guide,  will  be  operated 
well,  and  with  a  minumum  of  attention 
from  me.” 
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Walter  Cronkite 


Doug  Hall,  owner  of  the  Herald  since 
1968,  officially  sold  out  to  Penobscot 
Bay  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  coi^oration,  and  the  transaction 
took  place  in  the  Boston  offices  of  Hall’s 
attorney  Alvin  Hochberg. 

Whitney,  headed  by  former  ambas¬ 
sador  to  England  John  Hay  Whitney, 
part  owner  of  the  International  Herald 
Tribune,  also  owns,  through  its  majority 
interest  in  the  Chesapeake  Publishing 
Company,  some  15  community-based 
weekly  newspapers  and  a  daily  in  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  area  and  re¬ 
cently  bought  the  Columbia  Flier  in 
Maryland. 

About  his  participation  in  the  Camden 
Herald,  Cronkite  says: 

“1  don’t  really  plan  to  actively  partici¬ 
pate  for  the  time  being.  And  1  don’t  know 
if  I  shall  except  for  an  interest  in  news¬ 
paper  investments.  I  may  invest  a 
thought  or  two  to  Jim  Martin,  the  editor. 
But  he’s  a  perfectly  capable  and  thought¬ 
ful  editor  and  doesn’t  need  my  help. 
There’s  no  thought  1  might  do  a  column 
for  the  paper  as  I  read  in  a  newspaper 
somewhere. 

“Somewhere  down  the  line  after  re¬ 
tirement  if  I’m  living  in  Maine  1  might 
consider  doing  something  for  the  paper.” 

V/hile  attending  the  University  of 
Texas,  Cronkite  was  a  campus  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Houston  Post  and  later 
was  a  member  of  the  state  capital  staff, 
the  Houston  Press  and  other  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers.  He  joined  United 
Press  in  1937  and  worked  for  the  wire 
service  1 1  years. 


After  reporting  the  German  surrender, 
Cronkite  established  United  Press 
bureaus  in  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Luxembourg.  He  was  chief  UP  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  Nuremberg  trials  of 
Goering  and  Hess  and  in  1946  was  sent  to 
Moscow  as  chief  correspondent  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  In  1950  Cronkite  joined  CBS 
News  in  Washington,  D.C. 

New  bid  to  start 
non-profit  newspaper 

Despite  a  disappointing  response  to  its 
first  mailing,  a  non-profit  “progressive” 
newspaper  for  North  Carolina  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  launched  by  mrd-1979.  But 
Spectrum  will  be  more  modest  than  that 
originally  planned  for  “early  1979.” 

This  outlook  was  expressed  by  board 
chairman  Bill  Collins,  North  Carolina  In¬ 
stitute  of  Open  Journalism,  High  Point, 
promoting  the  bi-monthly  newspaper. 
The  institute’s  board  of  directors  and  ad¬ 
visory  board  includes  many  of  the  state’s 
liberal,  labor,  and  environmental  lead¬ 
ers. 

Instead  of  a  three-member  staff  en¬ 
visioned  earlier,  Collins  said  he  has  to 
make  do  with  one  or  two,  along  with  the 
same  volunteers  and  stringers  antici¬ 
pated. 

This  was  based  on  some  2(X)  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  $450  attained  after  a  recent 
mailing  to  12,679  prospects.  Earlier, 
$5,000  was  collected  to  finance  that  mail¬ 
ing,  current  operations,  a  pilot  issue,  and 
a  continuing  subscription  drive. 

Earlier,  a  well-written  but  poorly  de¬ 
signed  four-page  pilot  was  mailed  to  po¬ 
tential  subscribers.  It  cited  Lt.  Gov. 
Jimmie  Greene,  a  conservative  Demo¬ 
crat,  for  allegedly  making  illegal  payments 
to  a  legislative  counsel.  The  AFL-CIO 
failure  to  organize  the  state’s  many  furni¬ 
ture  workers  was  explained.  The  conser¬ 
vative  voting  record  of  Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
(R-NC)  was  outlined.  The  indictment  of 
two  prison  officials  was  disclosed  after 
an  asthma  victim  died  in  prison.  And  un¬ 
happy  neighbors  of  a  utility  nuclear 
power  plant  were  surveyed. 

An  accompanying  letter  explained  the 
Spectrum  is  designed  to  be  an  "indepen¬ 
dent  voice”  in  news  reporting.  “The 
people  who  decided  to  create  this  news¬ 
paper  have  been  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  news  reporting  in  our  state  for 
many  years,”  the  letter  claimed. 

The  only  national  figure  listed  on  the 
letterhead  is  New  York  Timesman  Tom 
Wicker,  a  North  Carolina  native.  Others 
include  Wilbur  Hobby,  state  AFL-CIO 
executive  director;  Martha  McKay, 
former  National  Democratic  Party 
Executive  Committee  member;  Sen. 
William  Smith,  (D-New  Hanover);  and 
Sen.  McNeil  Smith,  (D-Guilford). 
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Bolder  heads  spur  newsstand  sales 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  Journal 
and  Dispatch 

The  readership  committee  at  the  Col¬ 
umbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  Journal  and  Dis¬ 
patch  never  meets  without  an  advance 
agenda. 

“If  a  guy  just  hears  an  idea  he  may 
initially  think  it’s  crazy.  But  if  he  has 
time  to  think  it  over,  he  may  change  his 
mind.  Ours  are  definitely  not  off  the  cuff 
meetings,’’  Thomas  B.  Sherrill,  cir¬ 
culation  director,  said. 

Sherrill,  chairman  of  the  group,  served 
on  the  steering  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Readership  Project.  He  ap¬ 
proached  his  publisher  last  February 
with  the  idea  of  including  the  Columbus 
dailies  in  the  momentum. 

The  group  now  consists  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  directors,  executive 
editor,  managing  editor,  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  sales  manager  and  the 
assistant  to  the  circulation  director.  With 
the  exception  of  vacation  time,  only  one 
person  has  ever  missed  a  meeting. 

The  committee  initially  met  twice  a 
month.  In  November  they  decided  to 
convene  once  a  month. 

“I’m  not  downgrading  the  group,  but 
you  tend  to  be  less  prepared  when  you 
meet  so  frequently.’’ 

Sherrill  organizes  the  agenda  based  on 
input  from  other  members  and  business 
left  dangling  from  the  previous  session. 

So  far  the  agendas  have  introduced 
bolder  headlines  to  newsstand  copies 
and  more  youth  oriented  features  to  the 
accent  sections. 

Still  under  consideration  are  zoned 
editions,  a  possible  action  line  column 
and  daily  color  comics. 

“1  think  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Project  is  really  serving  a  need  here  and 
at  a  lot  of  other  papers.  While  we  were 
all  very  supportive  of  other  departments 
within  our  plant,  the  preoccupations  and 
demands  of  our  schedules  tended  to  pull 
us  off  in  separate  directions.  This  isn’t 
the  case  anymore,”  he  said. 

Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe 

“We  need  a  better  flow  of  ideas  from 
one  newspaper  to  another.” 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Allen  Walton, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe  and  chairman  of  its  readership 
committee. 

The  Globe  committee  consists  of 
executives  and  staffers  from  the  edito¬ 
rial,  advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  It  started  work  early  last  year. 
The  going  is  slow,  but  Walton  is  confi¬ 
dent  about  the  long  term  results. 

One  reason  for  the  confidence:  “We 
took  a  price  increase  in  April  (home  de¬ 
livery  went  from  $3.75  to  M.25  a  month) 
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Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
and  Times  Union 

Robert  H.  Giles  came  to  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union  in  1977. 


A  readership  survey  had  just  been 
conducted  by  Lou  Harris  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor  was  given  the  task  of  revamp¬ 
ing  the  dailies. 

“I  was  new  to  the  paper  and  the  com¬ 
munity  so  I  decided  to  use  the  task  force 
method  to  change  and  improve  the  pa¬ 
pers,  drawing  partially  on  what  Lou  Har¬ 
ris  had  uncovered  and  on  our  own  news 
instincts,”  Giles  said. 

The  Harris  research  had  stressed  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  separate 
identity  for  each  of  the  products,  while 
satisfying  urban  and  suburban  interests. 

Each  paper  organized  seven  task 
forces:  A-section,  local  news,  features, 
sports,  business,  graphics  and  promo¬ 
tion.  An  editor  was  assigned  to  head 
each  group.  All  newsroom  staffers  were 
invited  to  participate. 

The  14  groups  met  weekly  for  six 
weeks  and  then  presented  recom¬ 
mendations  to  their  managing  editor. 
Giles  reworked  the  plans  into  a  proposal 
for  the  publisher  which  included  time¬ 
tables,  staffing,  news  space  and  costs. 

As  a  result,  the  afternoon  paper  now 
has  a  high  school  sports  page;  a  new 
feature  section  called  Up-Front  which  in¬ 
troduced  expanded  television  coverage; 
nine  additional  newshole  columns  and 
new  graphics.  Last  month  Up-Front  was 
named  a  Penny  Missouri  Award  winner. 

The  morning  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
labored  over  the  creation  of  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  team.  And  both  papers 
have  extended  their  regional  news 
coverage  with  the  Times-Union  now  of¬ 
fering  five  zoned  editions. 

“These  changes  have  required  a  lot  of 
work,”  Giles  said.  “You’ve  got  to  re¬ 
member  that  it’s  not  only  important  to 
have  a  good  idea  .  .  .  you  must  spend 
the  time  and  the  effort  to  sustain  the 
quality  at  a  high  level.” 

The  task  force  committees  are  no 
longer  meeting. 

“They’ve  completed  their  assignments 
as  far  as  brain  storming  is  concerned,” 
the  executive  said. 

The  papers  do  hold  weekly  department 
head  meetings — something  they’ve  been 
doing  for  years. 

“Our  efforts  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  National  Readership  Project.  Our  in¬ 
spiration  came  internally.  I’ve  gotten  no 
assistance  from  AN  PA  in  working  these 
things  out,”  he  said. 

Giles  thinks  the  Readership  Project  is 
a  good  idea,  however,  simply  because  it 
is  pooling  information  that  “can  assist  a 
whole  lot  of  papers.” 

“We  haven’t  used  any  of  their 
stuff  ...  but  who  knows,  as  time  goes 
along  they  might  do  a  survey  that  even 
helps  us,”  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  read¬ 
ership  committee  decided  to  institute 
bolder  headlines  for  newsstand  copies, 
and  came  out  of  the  summer  with  our 
circulation  almost  at  40,(MK),  within  a  few 
hundred  of  last  year.” 

The  Globe  committee  is  working 
mainly  in  two  areas:  promotion  and 
product  improvement.  But  it  started  by 
briefing  its  members  on  circulation  and 
readership  problems.  What  is  the  mar¬ 
ket?  Who  are  the  readers?  Where  do 
they  live?  One  of  the  problems:  a  slow 
population  growth. 

And  the  committee  members  briefed 
themselves  too.  They  went  out  and  in¬ 
terviewed  people  who  had  recently  can¬ 
celled  their  subscriptions,  using  a  three 
page  questionnaire  for  the  survey. 

Thanks  to  the  committee,  the  daily 
now  has  a  radio  promotion  budget 
($2()(M));  in-house  promotional  ads  aimed 
at  young  readers  developed  for  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Project  with  the 
theme:  “Don’t  you  hate  not  knowing?”; 
a  16-page  Friday  syndicated  tabloid, 
“Football  ’78”;  and  an  expanded  Satur¬ 
day  TV  tabloid. 

in  addition,  the  Globe  is  offering  two 
college  courses  in  the  newspaper  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego  and  Missouri  Southern 
State  College.  Subjects  include  taxation 
and  death. 

The  committee  meets  every  two  or 
three  weeks. 


No  more  buck-passing  in  Evansville 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and  Press 

The  readership  committee  at  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and  Press  has 
been  meeting  every  Wednesday  for  over 
a  year  and  a  half. 

“Now  we  find  out  what’s  causing  a 
problem  and  avoid  it  the  next  time. 
We’re  no  longer  passing  the  buck,’’  de¬ 
clared  business  manager  Thomas  R. 
Gregory. 

The  committee’s  first  priority  was  cir¬ 
culation:  lost  collections  and  a  high 
number  of  down  routes. 

“We  really  haven’t  been  too  success¬ 
ful  at  finding  solutions  to  these  prob¬ 
lems,’’  general  manager  Walter  J.  Goeltz 
confessed. 

About  150  of  the  paper’s  1200  routes 
are  currently  down.  “Some  big  cities 
have  300  or  400  down  but  that’s  out  of 
maybe  4,000  routes,"  he  said. 

The  committee  first  offered  the  routes 
to  retirees.  The  senior  citizens  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  during  the  summer  months  but 
when  winter  came,  preferred  the  warmth 
of  their  fireplaces. 

Local  youth  organizations  were  then 
approached  and  guaranteed  cash  incen¬ 
tives  for  each  carrier  they  signed  up. 
“This  didn’t  go  over  at  all,”  the  general 
manager  said.  “Now  we’ve  hired  tem¬ 
porary  employees  to  carry  the  papers 
and  we  hope  to  have  the  routes  cleaned 
up  in  the  next  six  months.  We’ve  also 
hired  a  collection  crew  to  relieve  the  dis- 
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The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
Press  converted  its  society  section  to  a 
lifestyle  section  os  a  result  of  readership 
committee  efforts. 
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trict  managers.’’ 

In  the  meantime,  the  product  itself  is 
improving  thanks  to  committee  efforts. 
Some  of  these  include:  conversion  of  a 
society  section  to  a  lifestyle  section  with 
a  four-color  front  page;  a  tv  section  that 
can  now  be  pulled  out  of  the  Sunday 
magazine;  and  on  time  delivery. 

Since  the  two  papers  are  an  agency 
shop,  the  committee  includes  all  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  the  Sunday  editor  at 
every  meeting.  Because  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  newspapers,  the 
daily  editors  take  turns  attending  ses¬ 
sions. 

“The  readership  committee  has  really 
brought  us  closer  together,”  Goeltz  add¬ 
ed.  “It  makes  everybody  feel  like  a  first 
class  member  of  the  team.  Sometimes 
they  get  into  some  pretty  heated  argu¬ 
ments  with  the  editor  fussing  at  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  vice  versa.  But  we 
never  did  want  them  just  to  sit  there.” 

Boulder  (Colo.)  Camera 

Executives  at  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Camera  believe  in  reader  contact.  They 
even  spent  several  days  last  year  hustling 
subscriptions  door  to  door. 

“The  major  thrust  of  our  readership 
committee  has  been  to  develop  more 
contact  with  our  readers,’’  publisher 
Edward  Murray  said. 

The  committee  meets  monthly  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  major  department  heads. 

“We  used  to  hold  staff  meetings  but 
the  readership  concept  has  changed  their 
focus  to  make  the  paper  a  team  opera¬ 
tion.  We  now  encourage  our  people  to 
consider  problems  as  a  team  rather  than 
to  try  and  solve  them  in  their  own  de¬ 
partment,”  he  said. 

The  committee  has  been  busy  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half. 

The  Camera  added  the  UPl  high  speed 
wire,  a  new  local  page  three,  a  weekly 
leisure  sports  section,  a  bi-monthly 
op-ed  column  by  local  college  profes¬ 
sors,  and  a  1 6-week  football  section. 

But  the  executives’  main  interest  still 
gravitates  toward  increased  reader  con¬ 
tact. 

Last  year  Murray  and  1 1  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  knocked  on  readers  doors  in 
search  of  first  hand  feedback  on  their 
product.  They  also  gave  themselves  a 
quota  of  ten  new  subscriptions  and 
celebrated  their  successful  starts  with  a 
steak  dinner  afterwards. 

A  comic  poll  that  recently  ran  in  the 
paper  drew  over  1,000  responses.  A 
weekly  football  contest  offering  $100 
cash  prize  brought  in  3,000  ballots  a 
week. 

Last  November  the  Camera  held  a 
children’s  Christmas  Story  contest — 
open  to  elementary  through  high  school 
students.  Almost  500  entries  poured  in. 


The  best  stories — 107  in  all — ran  in  the 
148-page  Thanksgiving  edition. 

“imping  107  of  those  storks  into  our 
VDT  system  turned  out  to  be  one  hell  of 
a  chore,  but  it  was  extremely  popular 
with  the  children  and  parents,”  Murray 
said.  And  circulation  continues  to  grow 
at  a  healthy  5.5%  rate. 

Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman 
and  Capital  Journal 

The  readership  committee  at  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  and  Capital 
Journal  is  only  eight  months  old,  but 
strong  doses  of  enthusiasm  are  steering  it 
toward  a  healthy  maturity. 

Membership  includes  chief  executives 
from  editorial,  marketing,  business,  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation.  The  group 
gathers  twice  a  week  at  8  a.m.  sharp.  A 
general  review  session  is  held  once  a 
month. 

“You’ve  got  to  remember  that  we’re  a 
Gannett  paper  and  that  means  we’re  ag¬ 
gressive,”  circulation  director  Rodney 
Miles  reported.  “Many  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
couple  of  years  are  because  of  Gannett. 
But  our  readership  committee  has  helped 
us  evaluate  where  we’re  going.” 

Gannett  bought  the  two  privately  held 
dailies  in  1974.  Since  then,  management 
has:  conducted  a  readership  survey;  in¬ 
troduced  training  seminars  for  district 
managers;  urged  district  managers  to 
survey  their  colleagues  for  problems  and 
solutions;  and  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
public  activities  through  the  sponsorship 
of  community  events. 

In  addition,  circulation  districts  have 
been  cut  from  70  carriers  to  40  carriers  to 
enhance  supervision.  The  number  of 
subscriptions  per  carrier  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  100  to  roughly  40. 

The  committee’s  1979  discussion 
agenda  includes  direct  office  billing,  pay 
in  advance  collections  and  an  alternate 
delivery  system. 

“I’ve  been  here  20  years,”  Miles  said, 
“and  the  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  every  department  on  a  regular  basis 
is  wonderful.” 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press-Telegram 

No  one  at  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent  Press-Telegram  seems  to 
know  why  its  readership  committee  died. 
But  the  new  general  manager  is  hoping 
for  a  speedy  resurrection, 

“I’ve  been  here  four  months,”  Vance 
Caesar  told  E&P.  “They  had  a  commit¬ 
tee  before  I  came  but  I  don’t  know  what 
happened  to  it.  1  guess  they  just  had 
other  things  to  do.” 

Caesar’s  enthusiasm  for  such  a  project 
was  sparked  during  a  stint  at  the  Miami 
( Continued  on  page  66) 
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Syndicates 


King  Features  names 

The  new  comics  editor  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  is  Bill  Yates,  veteran 
cartoonist  and  humor  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sylvan  Byck,  who  retired  De¬ 
cember  29  after  33  years  in  the  post. 

Yates’  association  with  King  Features 
spans  nearly  20  years,  including  his  work 
on  the  comic  strip  “Professor  Phumble” 
and  as  a  contributor  to  other  strips  and 
panels.  The  new  comics  editor  has 
created,  written  and  drawn  syndicated 
comic  strips  and  panels,  edited  and  de¬ 
signed  magazines,  compiled  and  edited 
anthologies  of  humor  and  contributed 
gag  panels  to  magazines.  Yates  has  lec¬ 
tured  on  the  theory  and  construction  of 
humor  and  is  one  of  the  few  cartoonists 
ever  put  under  contract  by  the  Saturday 
Eveninfi  Post. 

For  10  years,  Yates  edited  3  humor 
and  one  movie  magazines  for  Dell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  subsequently  was 
editor  and  art  director  for  Hee  Haw.  a 
magazine  based  on  the  television  show. 
He  has  drawn  advertising  art  for  leading 
corporations,  including  six  Ronald 
McDonald  comic  books  for  the 
McDonald  Corporation. 

Like  most  cartoonists,  Yates  took  up 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Yates  comics  editor 

cartooning  as  a  hobby  at  an  early  age  and 
corresponded  with  other  aspiring  car¬ 
toonists.  Among  his  penpals  was  Mort 
Walker,  creator  of  “Beetle  Bailey.” 
Yates  studied  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  and  later  completed  studies 
in  cartooning  at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 
in  Washington  and  the  W.L.  Evans  & 
Ray  Bums  School. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  conservative  col¬ 
umnist,  author  and  television  commen¬ 
tator,  is  to  receive  the  1979  William  Allen 
White  Foundation  Award  for  Journalistic 
Merit  Febmary  9  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  Lawrence. 

Kilpatrick  will  be  the  30th  recipient  of 
the  citation  given  to  a  journalist  who 
exemplifies  William  Allen  White  in  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  profession  and  country.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  award  was  made  by 
Emerson  Lynn  of  the  lola  (Kan.)  Ref>is- 
ter,  president  of  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation. 

Kilpatrick,  born  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
holder  of  a  journalism  degree  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  began  his  career 
as  a  reporter  with  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader.  He  became  editor  of  the 
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paper  in  1949.  His  column,  “A  Conser¬ 
vative  Way”,  is  syndicated  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  and  appears  in  nearly  400 
dailies  across  the  country. 

Kilpatrick  is  well  known  also  for  his 
television  work,  including  conservative 
“Point-Counterpoint”  spokesman  on  the 
CBS  program  “60  Minutes.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Shirley  Baig  has  been  named  manager 
of  New  York  Times  Pictures,  which  is 
part  of  the  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  She  succeeds  Raphael  Pagnelli, 
who  recently  was  appointed  deputy  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Times. 

NYT  Pictures  markets  New  York 
Times  pictures  and  also  photos  from  a 
selected  list  of  free-lance  photographers. 
Baig  has  had  executive  experience  in  the 
picture  departments  of  both  the  Times 
and  the  news  service.  She  joined  the 
Times  in  1946  as  secretary  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  director  of  art  and  reproduction 
and  in  1952  transferred  to  the  photo  de¬ 
partment  as  office  manager,  rising  to  de¬ 
partmental  manager  3  years  later. 

Baig  originated  a  portrait  studio  for  the 
use  of  Times  staff  members  and  for  out¬ 
side  commercial  uses  as  well  and 
pioneered  the  sale  of  Times  pictures  to 
outside  clients.  This  practice  evolved 
into  NYT  Pictures  as  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1971,  she  joined  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  to  concentrate  full-time  on  photo 
sales. 

Rob  Roy  Buckingham,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  News  Service,  in 
announcing  the  appointment,  said,  “We 
are  extremely  pleased  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  NYT  Pictures  under  Mr.  Pag¬ 
nelli  and  Miss  Baig.  The  list  of  NYT  Pic¬ 
ture  clients  has  grown  from  a  mere  hand¬ 
ful  to  80  in  this  country  and  abroad.  We 
no  longer  depend  on  the  mails  but  trans¬ 
mit  spot  pictures,  maps,  graphs  and 
other  art  work  on  a  daily  basis  over  cir¬ 
cuits  of  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International.” 
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Murdoch’s  mag 
probes  Kheel’s 
business  deals 

“The  Many  Worlds  of  Theodore 
Kheel”,  by  freelancer  Richard  Karp,  in 
the  January  8  issue  of  New  York 
Mufitizine  gives,  in  the  words  of  its  au¬ 
thor,  another  side  of  Kheel,  one  that  in¬ 
cludes  “high  living,  high  finance,  ques¬ 
tionable  business  dealings,  power  brok¬ 
ering,  and  a  hefty  dose  of  foreign  in¬ 
trigue.” 

Karp  wrote,  “Reporters  have  written, 
and  newspapers  have  printed  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  articles  mention¬ 
ing  Kheel  over  the  last  25  years,  but  few 
have  ever  discussed  him  in  any  connec¬ 
tion  other  than  that  of  unofficial  public 
servant,  largely  in  the  role  of  labor 
mediator.” 

The  press,  “perhaps  out  of  gratitude 
for  his  past  services,  has  discreetly  cast  a 
veil  over  much  of  the  labor  mediator’s 
life,”  said  Karp. 

A  UPl  story  on  January  3  says  Kheel 
the  day  before  called  “preposterous” 
charges  in  the  article  the  press  covered 
up  allegedly  questionable  business  deal¬ 
ings  by  him  as  a  reward  for  settling  last 
fall’s  newspaper  strike. 

“The  article  should  be  called  ‘Rupert’s 
Revenge’  and  like  Murdoch’s  other  at¬ 
tacks  on  me,  it  is  filled  with  inac¬ 
curacies.” 

Kheel  charged  that  the  article  on  his 
private  business  dealings  was  in  retalia¬ 
tion  for  helping  settle  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike  on  November  5,  which 
Kheel  said  “deprived  Murdoch  of  the 
free  ride  he  was  enjoying  (while  publish¬ 
ing  the  New  York  Post  before  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  New  York  Times 
resumed).” 

Joe  Armstrong,  publisher  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  New  York  and  John  Berendt, 
editor  of  the  Murdoch-owned  magazine, 
said  January  2,  “Theodore  Kheel  claims 
the  story  about  him  is  ‘filled  with  inac¬ 
curacies.’  He  cites  none.  Nowhere  in  his 
statement  does  he  deal  with  the  content 
of  the  article.  We  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  answer  Mr.  Kheel  in  any 
court  of  law.” 

The  article  details  Kheel’s  closeness  to 
several  notorious  financial  scandals  and 
his  role  as  director  of  Stirling  Homex, 
the  firm  that  allegedly  unburdened  the 
public  of  $100  million  by  creating  “phan¬ 
tom”  sale  contracts  for  housing;  his 
squiring  of  now-missing  Argentine 
banker  David  Graiver  who  allegedly  dis¬ 
appeared  with  $50  million  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Bank  and  Trust  Co.;  his  loans  from 
American  Bank  for  a  sagging  Caribbean 
land  venture,  which  he  allegedly  got 
Graiver  to  invest  in,  and  $1  million  in 
loans  from  Republic  National  Bank 
where  he,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  was 
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forbidden  as  chairman  of  the  board  to 
receive. 

Karp  pointed  out  that  the  American 
Foundation  on  Automation  and 
Employment,  in  an  E.  68th  St.  town- 
house,  run  as  a  nonprofit  organization 
by  Kheel  and  rented  out  for  various  func¬ 
tions,  including  newspaper  negotiations 
with  unions,  has  never  wanted  for  financ¬ 
ing,  especially  from  the  newspapers. 

According  to  reports  filed  with  the 
state  attorney  general.  Automation 
House  in  1974,  for  example,  received 
$19,000  from  the  New  York  Times 
Foundation,  $19,000  from  the  New  York 
News,  and  $5,000  from  the  New  York 
Post.  After  being  acquired  from  Mur¬ 
doch,  the  Post  also  gave  $15,000. 


Kheel  reports  he  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  National  News  Council  over 
New  York  magazine’s  refusal  to  accept 
an  advertisement  by  himself  to  run  at  the 
same  time  as  the  critical  article. 

Karp  said  the  article  was  assigned  to 
him  last  July  28  and  that  Kheel  had  given 
him  a  two-hour  interview  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  strike  as  a  consultant. 

Kiwi  appoints  agency 

Kiwi  Polish  Company  Pty.  Ltd., 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  has  appointed  J.M.  Korn 
&  Son.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  to  handle 
Wood  Preen  floor  polish,  Jonny  Mop 
toilet  bowl  cleaner  and  two  new  home 
care  products. 


The  Most  Successful  New  Column 
of  the  Post  Two  Years 
—  Naturally  it’s  from  King  Features 

The  Feople'e  Pharmacy 

By  Joe  Graedon 


This  exciting  new  twice-a-week  column  on  drugs  and  medicine  has 
token  off  like  a  skyrocket,  with  editors  in  every  port  of  the  country 
hailing  it  as  a  winner. 

The  People's  Pharmacy  provides  vital  information  about  medications 
your  readers  may  be  using  —  and  helps  them  understand  both  benefits 
and  potential  hazards. 

Author  Joe  Graedon  is  a  distinguished  pharmacologist  whose  book, 
The  People's  Pharmacy,  has  been  a  best  seller  for  more  than  a  year. 

His  new  column  is  already  building  loyal  readership  in  such  leading 
newspapers  as  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
Baltimore  News  American,  Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel,  Buffalo  News, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  San  Antonio  Light,  Nashville  Tennessean,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune,  Norfolk  Virginia  Pilot,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  and 
many  others. 

Twice  weekly. 

One  column  each  week  answers  readers'  questiont. 

For  information  on  availability,  terms  and  samples,  call 
Dick  Fales,  National  Sales  Director,  toll  free  at  8(X)-223-7384. 

King  Fea't'wres  Syndica't’n 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(X?17 


Committee  fizzles  out  at  Miami  Herald 


(Continued  from  63) 

Herald  where  he  served  as  consumer 
marketing  director — a  post  which  enti¬ 
tled  him  to  a  seat  at  the  weekly  read¬ 
ership  meetings  there. 

"I  found  them  extremely  helpful,”  he 
said.  “And  I’d  like  to  hold  them  here 
with  all  the  department  heads  at  least 
two  or  four  times  a  month.” 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 

Once  a  very  active  group,  the  read¬ 
ership  committee  at  the  Miami  Herald 
has  fizzled  out. 

“We  haven’t  met  once  this  year,  Pete 
Weitzel,  assistant  managing  editor  said 
of  the  two-year-old  committee.  “Ini¬ 
tially,  we  achieved  a  great  deal — 
increased  the  knowledge  of  what  other 
departments  did.  But  then  we  got  to  the 
point  where  we  were  meeting  just  for 
meeting  instead  of  generating  good  crea¬ 
tive  ideas.  The  committee  fell  apart. 
We’ve  talked  about  putting  it  back  to¬ 
gether,  but  we  haven’t.” 

The  Herald  still  holds  weekly  depart¬ 
ment  head  meetings — a  concept  it  intro¬ 
duced  long  before  the  National  Read¬ 
ership  Project  began.  But  they’re  not  the 
same  thing. 

“We  continue  to  get  involved  in  the 
day  to  day  operations  of  the  paper  but  we 
don’t  step  away  to  see  the  impact  of  what 
we’re  doing.  The  readership  committee 
forced  all  of  us  with  greater  or  lesser 
diligence  to  focus  our  attention  on  this,” 
Weitzel  said. 

Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier 

Although  the  readership  committee  at 
the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier  predates  the 
Readership  Project,  the  daily  appreciates 
the  national  company. 

“We  have  closely  followed  the  Read¬ 
ership  Project’s  information  and  prog¬ 
ress,  and  it’s  been  helpful,”  reported 
publisher  Gerald  Moriarity.  “Sometimes 
we  question  the  validity  of  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  their  surveys  but  we  have  found 
them  especially  useful  when  choosing 
strips  and  columnists." 

The  Courier’s  committee  evolved  over 
two  years  ago  after  management  decided 
it  wanted  “a  better  idea  of  why  readers 
were  or  were  not  taking  the  paper.” 

Its  first  assignment  was  a  readership 
and  marketing  survey  which  extended 
into  the  evening  paper’s  trade  zone. 

Plans  now  are  underway  to  participate 
in  another  survey  to  be  conducted  by 
Frank  N.  Magid  Associates  of  Marion, 
Iowa. 

The  Courier  is  the  parent  division  of 
Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  headquartered  in 
Davenport,  Iowa.  A  number  of  other  Lee 
properties  also  are  involved  in  similar 
studies. 

The  Courier  committee  does  not  have 


a  fixed  meeting  schedule.  Members  in¬ 
clude  the  publisher,  editor,  marketing  di¬ 
rector,  advertising  manager,  and  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  paper’s  cable  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  system  introduced  last  year. 

Future  agendas  include;  the  possibility 
of  a  Saturday  morning  product  and  a 
Sunday  edition. 

Hudson  (N.Y.)  Register-Star 

Now  at  the  Hudson  (N.Y.)  Ref>ister- 
Star,  the  left  hand  usually  knows  what 
the  right  one’s  doing. 

That’s  how  managing  editor  Alan 
Grigsby  summed  up  his  feelings  on  the 
evening  daily’s  readership  committee. 

Formed  in  1976,  committee  members 
include  the  general  manager,  advertising 
manager,  circulation  manager  and 
Grigsby.  Occasionally,  classified  and 
display  ad  managers  are  also  summoned 
to  take  a  seat  around  the  conference  ta¬ 
ble. 

“The  general  manager  wanted  to  im¬ 
prove  communications  between  depart¬ 
ments  and  general  performance.  That’s 
why  we  began  the  group,”  Grigsby  said. 
“It’s  been  successful  in  that  respect — 
noticeably  not  tremendously.  We  still 
have  problems  with  people  who  plan 


something  and  don’t  tell  everybody.” 

The  committee  meets  on  the  average 
of  1.3  times  a  month. 

Its  main  product  contributions  have 
included:  conversion  of  a  kitchen  section 
to  apartment  living,  which  resulted  in 
new  advertising  and  readership;  in¬ 
creased  local  coverage  which  now  totals 
roughly  132  stories  a  day;  and  the  use  of 
more  photos  of  youngsters  participating 
in  community  activities. 

“I  guess  what  we’re  really  doing  is 
changing  the  local  focus  to  things  people 
want  to  clip  out  of  the  paper,”  he  said. 

Register-Star  engagement  and  wed¬ 
ding  announcement  forms  now  ask  the 
applicant  to  indicate  the  number  of 
copies  he  wants  of  the  paper  that  carries 
his  item. 

The  innovations  seem  to  be  working. 
Circulation  is  up  3  percent  this  year  ac¬ 
cording  to  Grigsby. 

“I  guess  we  could  improve  communi¬ 
cations  between  departments  even  more 
through  more  meetings.  But  more  meet¬ 
ings  mean  less  work  time.  They  are  help¬ 
ful.  Like  when  I  find  out  that  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  or  store  is  opening  up  in  the  com¬ 
munity  I’ll  say,  ‘hey,  why  don’t  you 
bring  in  a  new  machine  (newspaper).’ 


CHECK  READERSHIP  DATA — Members  of  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier's 
readership  committee  are  checking  data  from  a  recent  study  as  the  group 
prepares  for  a  more  comprehensive  marketing-readership  survey.  From  the 
left  are  Howard  Hintz,  advertising  manager;  Faye  Sporer,  Courier  Cable 
manager;  Charles  McCabe,  marketing/circulation  director;  James  Crane, 
editor;  and  Jerry  Moriarity,  publisher. 


Shareholders  approve 
2  for  1  stock  split 

The  Washington  Post  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  stockholders  have  ap¬ 
proved  a  2-for-l  split  of  its  Class  A  and 
Class  B  common  stock  and  a  related  in¬ 
crease  in  authorized  shares  of  both 


classes.  The  split  will  take  effect  on  De¬ 
cember  29,  1 978,  with  the  split  shares  to 
be  distributed  on  January  5,  1979. 

As  previously  announced,  the  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  pay  a  360  annual  dividend 
on  the  split  shares,  a  20%  increase  over 
the  600  dividend  rate  in  effect  before  the 
split. 
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“Best  of  Gannett”  awards  announced 


Newspapers  at  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  and 
Salem,  Ore.,  and  Jeannine  Guttman,  a 
reporter  for  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun,  won  top  honors  in  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Best  of  Gannett  competition  among 
the  78  dailies  in  the  company. 

The  winners,  47  in  all,  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive. 

“This  competition  shows  the  very  best 
results  of  a  free  press,  supported  by  free 
enterprise  and  Gannett  ownership, 
which  provides  the  freedom  to  newspa¬ 
per  professionals  to  serve  each  commun¬ 
ity  individually,”  said  Neuharth.  “The 
winners  demonstrated  courage,  com¬ 
mitment  and  conscience.  All  who  are 
Gannett  can  be  proud  because  the  best  of 
Gannett  is  very  good  indeed.” 

The  Fort  Myers  News-Press  was 
selected  for  the  Outstanding  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  for  a  newspaper.  The  award 
was  based  on  overall  high  quality  of 
work  entered  in  the  competition.  News- 
Press  staffers  won  first  place  awards  in 
business  and  consumer  reporting, 
graphics  and  specialty  reporting  and  a 
special  citation  for  a  series  on  cancer. 
They  won  additional  awards  in  spot 
news,  photography,  business  and  con¬ 
sumer  reporting,  sports  and  graphics 
categories. 

The  judges  said  of  the  News-Press: 
“We  were  most  impressed  in  many 
categories  by  the  quality  of  writing,  the 
reporting  and  graphics.” 

The  Statesman  Journal  Newspapers  at 
Salem  won  the  Public  Service  Award  for 
four  major  projects  during  the  year:  A 
13-part  series  on  radiation;  a  40-part 
package  on  Salem’s  growth;  special 
coverage  of  energy  hearings  in  North¬ 
west  states;  and  a  seven-part  series  on  a 
federal  jobs  program.  The  judge  com¬ 
mented:  “The  Salem  newspapers  took 
on  major  issues  that  touch  or  could  touch 
every  community  in  this  nation  .  .  . 
Their  commitment  to  good  citizenship 
obviously  is  a  habit.  Their  performance 
was  clearly  overwhelming.” 

Reporter  Guttman  received  the  Out¬ 
standing  Achievement  Award  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  investigative  stories  on  truck 
safety  and  the  sale  of  drugs  to  truckers. 
The  judges  said  of  her  work:  “A  first- 
rate  job  on  a  major  but  much  neglected 
national  phenomenon.” 

Nearly  2,200  entries  were  received  in 
the  news  competition  and  more  than  300 
in  public  service.  Outstanding  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  and  Public  Service  reci¬ 
pients  receive  $1,000.  Winners  in  indi¬ 
vidual  news  categories  receive  $250  for 
first  place,  $125  for  second  and  $75  for 
third. 

Judges  in  the  news  competition  were: 
Luke  Feck,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer;  Richard  C.  Reid,  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
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Kansas  and  former  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Jay  Harris, 
assistant  dean  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism  and 
former  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
reporter;  and  David  Shaw,  media  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Judging  the  Public  Service  competition 
was  Margaret  Costanza,  activist  on  be¬ 
half  of  women’s  and  civil  rights  and 
former  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Public  Liaison  under  President  Carter. 

In  addition,  special  citations  were 
awarded  by  the  news  division  to  news¬ 
papers  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  and 
Westchester- Rockland  counties,  N.Y. 

The  Niagara  Gazette  was  cited  for  its 
coverage  and  concern  for  the  Love  Canal 
community  during  an  environmental  dis¬ 
aster. 

Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 
were  cited  for  around-the-clock  news  en¬ 
terprise  in  launching  a  new  morning 
newspaper.  Today,  for  improving  its  af¬ 
ternoon  editions  for  their  local  com¬ 
munities  and  for  expanding  service  and 
circulation  to  Sunday  readers. 

Boone  group  buys 
weekly  in  Iowa 

Pella  {la.) Chronicle  was  purchased  on 
December  I  by  Marion  County  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  a  new  Iowa  corporation  in 
which  control  is  owned  by  Boone  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

John  Mathew,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Oskaloosa  (la.)  Herald,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  newspaper. 
Mathew  also  is  a  major  stockholder  in 
the  company.  He  succeeds  Richard  D. 
Barton.  Barton  and  his  wife  owned  the 
Chronicle  for  four  years. 

Other  major  stockholders  in  the  new 
company  are  Dolph  Tillotson,  publisher 
of  the  Oskaloosa  Herald,  and  Charles 
Land,  publisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News.  Tillotson  is  president  of  the  new 
company.  Both  Oskaloosa  and  Tus¬ 
caloosa  papers  are  part  of  the  Boone 
Newspaper  group. 

Publishers  purchase 
Hungry  Horse  News 

The  Hungry  Horse  News,  which  won 
owner-founder-editor  Mel  Ruder  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  coverage  of  the 
floods  that  struck  northwest  Montana  in 
1964,  is  being  sold  to  a  group  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  publishers  and  editors,  operating  as 
Sage  Printing  Co. 

The  group  is  headed  by  Bruce  M. 
Kennedy  of  Greybull,  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Gillette  News-Record. 

Brian  Kennedy  will  become  editor- 
manager,  and  Jon  Clemens  of  the  Gillette 
News-Record  will  be  ad  manager. 


Pat  LaHatte 


Pat  LaHatte  retires 
from  Atlanta  papers 

Patricia  Noot  LaHatte,  promotion 
manager  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  ended  a  39-year  career  with 
the  newspapers  when  she  retired  January 
1. 

Before  being  named  promotion  man¬ 
ager  24  years  ago,  she  distinguished  her¬ 
self  in  two  other  careers  at  the  Atlanta 
newspapers — as  art  director  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Sunday  Magazine  from  1939  to  1942, 
and  as  picture  editor  of  the  Journal  for 
the  next  12  years. 

She  was  named  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1969,  and  received  INPA’s 
“Silver  Shovel”  Award  for  outstanding 
service  to  newspapers  in  1971. 

She  was  named  Atlanta’s  Woman  of 
the  Year  in  Business  in  1959,  an  honor 
that  recognized  her  role  in  one  of  Atlan¬ 
ta’s  town-boosting  promotions,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Atlanta’s  popu¬ 
lation  had  hit  one  million. 

With  Doris  Lockerman,  a  onetime  col¬ 
league  on  the  Journal,  Mrs.  LaHatte  is 
co-author  of  “Discover  Atlanta.”  a 
comprehensive  guide  to  the  city. 

Recently  married,  in  private  life  she  is 
Mrs.  James  D.  Langley,  and  lives  in 
Berkeley  Lake,  Ga. 

Frank  Miller  Jr. 
dead  at  age  55 

Frank  W.  Miller  Jr.,  55,  died 
November  30  after  a  short  illness. 

He  was  for  many  years  associated  with 
Kelly  Smith  Co.,  newspaper  ad  rep¬ 
resentatives,  where  he  served  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  president  until 
1966. 

He  also  was  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  K&M  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  former  owners  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mildred; 
his  wife  Anne,  and  two  sons,  Allen  S. 
and  Frank  W.  Ill,  who  is  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator. 
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B.C.  Premier  opposes 
newsprint  co.  takeovers 


Takeover  activities  in  the  Canadian 
forest  products  industry  have  been  ac¬ 
celerated  and  de-accelerated  since  the 
December  21  and  22  announcements  by 
Domtar,  Inc.,  and  MacMillan  Bloedel  re¬ 
spectively  in  bids  to  acquire  each  other. 
(E&P  December  30). 

A  third  company,  Canadian  Pacific  In¬ 
vestments  (CPI)  82%  owned  by  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Ltd.,  and  with  13%  owner¬ 
ship  of  MacMillan  Bloedel,  stated  De¬ 
cember  27  it  would  offer  convertible  pre¬ 
ferred  or  $28  a  share  in  cash  for  addi¬ 
tional  shares  of  MacMillan  Bloedel.  CPI 
presently  holds  a  56%  interest  in  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Co. 

Then  on  December  29  Domtar  and 
MacMillan  Bloedel  disclosed  they  would 
drop  takeover  efforts  immediately.  CPI 
at  the  time  said  acquisition  efforts  were 
still  in  effect,  but  it  would  not  take  any 
further  action  before  January  4. 

On  this  date  in  British  Columbia,  the 
representatives  of  the  3  companies  meet 
with  William  Bennett,  provincial  Premier 
who  opposes  a  takeover  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  based  MacMillan  Bloedel  com¬ 
pany  by  eastern  interests.  Domtar  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Ltd.,  Canada’s  largest 
company  in  terms  of  assets — $7 
billion — are  headquartered  in  Montreal. 

The  Premier’s  power  to  summon  the 
representatives  to  a  meeting  in  BC  stems 
from  a  provincial  forest  act  that  permits 
the  government  to  block  or  cancel  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  tree-farming  license  when  the 
holder  undergoes  a  change  in  ownership. 
A  new  Forest  Act  that  completely  over¬ 
hauled  previous  legislation  was  enacted 
by  BC  in  the  summer  of  1978. 

Another  company  involved  in  the  con¬ 
frontation  is  Abitibi  Paper  Company  and 
its  subsidiary  Price  Paper  Company. 

Also  Maurice  Strong,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Petro  Canada  and  a  former 
executive  of  Power  Corporation,  who 
with  other  investors  acquired  about  15% 
of  Abitibi’s  18  million  common  shares. 

Next  in  the  line  of  battle  are  three 
companies  controlled  by  the  Power  Cor¬ 
poration.  They  are:  Great-West  Life  As¬ 
surance  and  Investors  Group,  both  of 
Winnipeg,  and  Montreal  Trust.  The  firms 
have  acquired  about  10%  of  Abitibi. 
Also,  Consolidated-Bathurst,  a  Power 
Corp.  subsidiary,  owns  about  10%  of 
Abitibi. 

Along  side  these  three  firms  is  Quebec 
Investment  and  Deposit  Fund  also 
known  as  the  Chaisse  de  Depot.  It  pur¬ 
chased  5%  of  Abitibi  Paper.  Although 
there  is  no  formal  connection  with  the 
Power  Corporation,  it  is  said  executives 
of  both  groups  are  personal  friends  and 
business  associates  through  mutual  stock- 
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holdings  and  board  memberships. 

Since  Power  Corporation  and  its 
friends  now  own  about  40%  of  Abitibi 
Paper,  a  new  force  is  rumored  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  this  struggle.  The  International 
Thomson  Organization,  parent  Canadian 
company  whose  holdings  include  news¬ 
papers  (more  than  140)  and  North  Sea 
oil  interests,  could  through  the  efforts 
of  Kenneth  R.  Thomson,  chairman  of 
Thomson,  and  a  member  of  Abitibi’s 
board,  bring  the  forest  products  com¬ 
pany  within  the  business  periphery  of 
Thomson. 

Canadian  Pacific  Investments  with 
about  14%  of  MacMillan  Bloedel  and 
with  the  commitment  to  continue  to  buy 
MacMillan  shares  cannot  be  considered 
out  of  the  struggle  to  consolidate  Cana¬ 
dian  forest  products  firms. 

All  of  these  corporate  activities  have 
increased  national  interest  in  protecting 
Canada’s  international  competitiveness 
and  promoting  the  forest  products  indus¬ 
try  which  accounts  for  19%  of  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  goods. 

Pro  basketball 
writers  win  awards 

For  the  second  straight  year,  Curry 
Kirkpatrick  of  Sports  Illustrated  and 
Darrell  Simmons  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
have  been  named  winners  in  the  annual 
writing  contests  conducted  by  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Basketball  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  Jim  Cohen  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Steve  Hershey  of 
the  Washington  Star  also  were  selected 
as  winners  in  the  second  annual  contest. 

Kirkpatrick  repeated  as  winner  for  the 
best  magazine  story  for  the  1977-78  Na¬ 
tional  Basketball  Association  season. 
Simmons,  who  took  top  honors  last  year 
in  the  best  column  category,  won  the 
award  this  time  for  the  best  feature  story. 
Cohen  was  adjudged  the  winner  of  the 
best  news  story  for  the  past  season,  and 
Hershey  was  named  winner  of  the  out¬ 
standing  column  during  1977-78. 

The  contest  was  limited  to  members  of 
the  PBWAA  and  the  winners  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  PBWAA  president  Steve 
Hershey.  Each  winner  will  receive  $250 
and  a  personally  inscribed  portable 
typewriter,  both  contributed  by  the  Phil¬ 
lips  Petroleum  Co.  of  Bartlesville,  Okla., 
plus  a  plaque,  courtesy  of  the  PBWAA. 
The  presentations  will  be  made  by 
former  college  and  professional  basket¬ 
ball  star  Bob  Kurland,  who  now  works 
for  Phillips,  during  the  NBA  All-Star 
Game  weekend  festivities  February  3-4 
in  Detroit. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

1/3  12/26  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  19%  19'/!  18 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  18'/4  I8V4  17 

Combined  Comm.  Corp.  (NYSE)  _  28V4  29V8  30 

(a)  Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  ....  39%  39%  56% 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  19'/4  19%  17% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  32%  31%  33 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  40%  41%  35% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  23  22Vj  12V2 

(b)  Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  22  22'%  32% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30'/4  30'/4  28'/4 

(c)  Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  23'%  22  36'? 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  22%  21'%  24'% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  19Ve  19%  14% 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  57  57  N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25'%  25'%  25'% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  27'%  27%  17 

Panax  (OTC)  .  5'%  5'%  N  A 

(d)  Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (OTC)  .  16%  14'%  24 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  10  8'%  7', 2 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  25%  26'%  21'% 

Stauffer  Communications  38  23'%  N.A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  15'%  16  12 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  .  42%  39%  36% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  30  29%  21'% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  13%  13'%  N  A 

Torstar  (CE)  .  18'%  18'  2  13 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  46%  46'%  31% 


(a)  Stock  split  2  (or  1,  effective  7/3/78 

(b)  Stock  split  2  for  1 ,  effective  6/21/78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  8/30  78 

(d)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  11/16.78 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  .  19%  19^/8  10'% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  21%  22  14'% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4'%  4  2% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  5''2  5Tb  4 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  27'/8  26'/4  23'/4 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  25'%  25%  1418 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  40  35%  39''4 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  5%  6^8  4% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  31 '/8  30%  32 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  57'%  57%  31'% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  50' 2  52'%  44 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  20%  20  14 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25%  25%  25'/2 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  61'2  61%  50 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  27  27%  26% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  24V8  24'%  25% 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  26'%  26'%  26' 2 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  40'%  40  22 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  30'  2  30'%  26 

(e)  Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  29  29%  40' 2 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  11'%  11%  11'% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  36%  36%  32^8 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  17'%  17%  16'% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  41  41'/2  39^8 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  10'%  lOVa  8'% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  11%  10%  11'% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  25'%  21'%  16% 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . . .  63'%  62%  46% 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  47%  47  N  A 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  35'%  34'%  29 

SI.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  28%  28^,8  30 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  11%  11%  9^% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  24'%  24'%  195/b 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  10  10  4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  17'/2  17  20'2 


(e)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  9/22/78 

L.A.  Press  Club 
elects  Bill  Farr 

Los  Anpeles  Times  reporter  Bill  Farr 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club. 

Farr,  who  in  1973  spent  47  days  in  jail 
because  he  would  not  identify  a  confi¬ 
dential  source,  succeeds  Al  Diaz,  editor 
of  the  Belvedere  Citizen  and  East  side. 

Other  officers  elected  include  Mary 
Neiswender,  Lonp  Beach  Independent 
Press  Telepram,  the  new  vice  president; 
Cecila  Pedroza,  KFWB  News  radio,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Bob  Voigt,  Food  Employers 
Council,  treasurer. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

AUTOMOTIVE 

UFESTYLES 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  vi/isc.  53217 

HIS  AND  HER  biorhythm  charts  will  be  a 
smash  hit  with  readers.  Copyrighted, 
fully  pre-calculated  and  easily  read. 
Sample.  First  30  days  free.  E.  Chrisfield, 

Box  181,  Cambridge,  MA  02139. 

MEDICAL 

CARTOONS 

ASPIRING  ADVICE  COLUMNIST. 
Up-to-date  M.D.  with  B.A.  in  English 
wishes  to  answer  your  readers  medical 
questions  in  concise  but  simple  replies. 
Resume  to  all  inquiries.  Box  25570, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  by  widely  pub¬ 
lished  freelance  at  very  modest  rates. 
For  free  samples  contact  Box  25782, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU’LL  EVER 
NEED"  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 

J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 

N.J.  07701. 

MONEY 

CONSERVATION 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

ENERGY — Tips  on  conserving  energy  in 
the  home,  business,  and  auto.  And,  the 
latest  news  on  what’s  happening  in  the 
energy  field.  Practical  column  for  your 
readers.  Weekly,  first  14  days  tree. 
Energy,  Box  87,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

CONSUMER  AIDS— weekly  guide  to 
sources  and  services.  Fits  any  page. 
Camera-ready,  Samples:  News  Research 
Service,  Box  16147,  San  Diego,  CA 
92116. 

CONSUMER 

TIP  OFF  the  Rip  Off.  Increases  sales, 
attracts  readers.  Cronin  Syndicate, 
8418  SW  103  Ave.,  Miami,  FL  33173. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pa^es.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  1C)940. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98104. 

REAL  ESTATE 

GENERAL 

HOUSE  CALLS*answers  readers’  queries 
on  buying  and  selling  homes.  Informa¬ 
tive,  lively,  reliable  anywhere  in  US.  4th 
year,  50  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  col¬ 
lege  instructor.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 

Ph:  (716)  271-6230. 

"HORIZONS"  a  unique  weekly  feature 
with  proven  reader  appeal.  Free  samples 
and  low  rates.  Available  exclusively  from 
Sojourn  News  Syndicate,  4612  Kling 
Dr.,  Alexandria,  VA  22312. 

READER  APPEAL!  Witty  cartoons,  col¬ 
umns  on  advice,  astrology,  comment, 
genealogy,  humor,  kid  stuff,  money, 
pets,  politics,  satire,  spoof,  women,  5 
word  puzzles  and  still  expanding.  Info 
60;  postage.  Dickson,  17700  Western 
69e,  Gardena,  Calif.  90248. 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 

172  Mill  River  Rd.,  (Jhappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 

GOLF 

BUILD  SPORTS  PAGE  readership  from 
pros,  hackers  and  low  handicappers 
alike  with  twice-monthly  column  on  Golf 
Rules,  by  Norman  Meyers,  featured  wri¬ 
ter  for  Country  Club  Golfer  Magazine. 
600  words.  For  rates  and  samples,  write: 
Norman  Meyers,  P.O.  Box  5321  Grand 
Central  Sta.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

TRAVEL 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 

#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

WEEKLY 

FACING  SOUTH — Stories  of  the  South, 
told  by  the  people  who  live  here.  History, 
culture,  human  interest.  A  true  picture 
of  the  region  today.  Each  column  700 
words,  beautifully  illustrated  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  Free  samples  and  rates:  Box 
230,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 

HUMOR  COLUMN,  social  and  political 
commentary.  Weekly  newspapers.  $5. 
Free  sample.  K.  Bradford,  70-16  Gten- 
ridge,  Augusta,  ME  04330. 

EDITORIAL  CARIUONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 

Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 

HUMOR 

THE  BANANA  BOAT:  Humorous-satire 
profile-biographies  of  famous  people — 
250-300  words  weekly.  Peter  Menkin, 
1563  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  CA 
94901. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


“How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,”  an  oversized  136-paKe  working 
manual  by  award-winning  pubnsher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


6-FIGURE  INVESTMENT  wanted  for  inter¬ 
est  in  8-year-old  New  York  City  home  deliv¬ 
ered  weekly  paper.  1978  circulation 
70,000  weekly,  gross  sales  $775,000+. 
Newspaper  operates  profitably.  Has  great 
potential.  State  interest  in  first  letter  to 
Steve  Burzon,  Publisher,  The  Wisdoms 
Child  NEW  YORK  GUIDE,  1841  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

COMPETE  WITH  RADIO  to  reach  the  under 
30  market.  Good  Times  offers  inexpensive 
camera-ready  tabloid  pages  of  record  and 
film  reviews,  music  and  film  persbnality 
interviews.  For  free  samples  write  Good 
Times,  1619  East  Sunrise  Blvd,  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  FL  33304. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  drareciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  1,  1979 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  ad) 

Add  $1.75  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in 
copy. 


1  week— $2.05  per  line 

2  weeks— $1 .90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1 .75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 


1  week— $2.75  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 


PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available.  News¬ 
papers  for  Sale.  Positions  Wanted. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED.  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other 
decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified 
is  $68  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  andlor  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 


WEEKLY  CLASSIFIED  DEADLINE 
Tuesday,  4  pm,  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Publisher 
575  Lexington  Ave. 

NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run:. 


_Tiil  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBlISriER  •  575  Leiineton  Ave  •  New  York.  N  Y  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St.,  McMinnville, 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  oblieations,  of  course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Dr.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  fiEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  National  8-1133 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  (v/lount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  you  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 

America's  leading  brokers  know  that 
when  It  comes  to  selling  papers,  E&P 
Classifieds  really  give  them  the  busi¬ 
ness!  Here's  a  sampling  of  comments 
received  recently; 

"Boy!  Do  your  ads  pull!  The  last  ones 
we  ran  have  us  under  a  ton  of  calls 
and  letters" 

"Our  classified  ads  In  Editor  & 
Publisher  do  a  terrific  job  pulling  in 
quiries  .  .  .  from  across  the  spectrurr, 
of  the  newspaper  industry.  They're 
read  by  people  on  weeklies,  dailies, 
suburbans,  shoppers  and  specialized 
publications  .  .  .  and  really  bring 
results!" 

"The  area  5  daily  was  sold  last  week. 
Our  advice  to  Hurry"  was  well  found¬ 
ed.  Thanks  Editor  &  Publisher!" 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NOBODY  WILL  WORK  HARDER 
TO  SELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  .  .  . 
at  fair  market  value,  in  confidence,  with¬ 
out  disrupting  your  business. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212— Galva,  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days— 932-2642  evenings 
Appraisal^-Consultation 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA— weekly  paper  in  fastest 

trowing  area  of  California,  only  3  years  old, 
300,000  plus  gross.  Management  prob¬ 
lems.  Will  sacrifice  at  less  than  gross.  Box 
25678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  DAILY,  Zone  5,  4,000  plus 
paid  circulation,  2-unit  metro  press,  Com- 
pugraphic,  VDTs,  gross  $305,000,  profit¬ 
able.  $750,0(X)  includes  $75,0(10  building. 
29%  down,  10  years,  9%  interest. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  quality  suburban,  high 
potential,  weekly.  30,000  controlled  circu¬ 
lation,  gross  $750,000  '78,  $150,000  cash 
flow.  Excellent  community  acceptance. 
$850,000,  terms. 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLIES  in  high  growth  area, 
suburbans  doing  $175,000  this  fiscal, 
profitable.  $125,000,  29%  down. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
P.O.  Box  7133 
Shawnee  Mission,  KS  66207 


WANT  TO  OWN  New  England  weekly? 
Owner  looking  to  retire  seeks  person  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  all  facets  of  business.  Ad  sales, 
layout,  experience  valuable  plus.  Chance 
acquire  eventual  ownership  without  major 
investment.  Tell  why  you  want  to  own  your 
own  paper,  what  publisher's  major  respon¬ 
sibility  is.  Resume  of  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Box  191,  Winchendon,  MA 
01475. 


LOCAL  EMPHASIS  weekly  in  high  growth 
area  of  Alaska,  photo  offset,  plant,  reliable 
staff.  $200,000  gross.  Box  25813,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ALASKA  DAILY  newspaper  offers  new 
ownership  opportunity  to  grow  with  area. 
Requires  $150,000  down.  Roy  Holding  & 
Associates.  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL.  Phone 
309  932-2270  or  932-2642. 


RAPIDLY-GROWING  Zone  9  ten  year  old 
weekly  that  concentrates  on  unusual  an¬ 
gles,  photo  features,  entertainment  and 
sports.  This  40,000  controlled  circulation 
newspaper  is  headquartered  in  a  three- 
college  city  of  150,000,  surrounded  by  the 
water  and  mountains.  1979's  gross  will  ex¬ 
ceed  $500,000.  Box  25801,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ZONE  9  coastal  area.  Will  sell  at  gross. 
$120,000,  terms.  Publisher  has  other 
interests.  Box  327,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 


TWO  SEPARATE  California  offset  weekly 
groups.  Highest  per  capita  areas  at  ocean. 
Price  $1.2  and  $2.6  million.  THIRD 
GROUP  at  $1.6  million.  Mel  Hodell, 
Broker,  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
I  (714)  626-6440. 


EAST  TEXAS  WEEKLY  in  growing  area. 
$24,000  gross  range.  Priced  low  by  absen¬ 
tee  owner  anxious  to  sell.  Garrison  News, 
Box  278,  Garrison,  Texas  75946. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  welcome 
being  considered  to  purchase  your  non¬ 
daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated  as  a 
quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primarily, 
we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable  news¬ 
papers  with  4000  or  more  paid  circulation. 
Prefer  no  central  printing  plants.  We  will 
respond  to  all  letters  that  meet  these  qual¬ 
ifications.  Confidentiality  assured.  Box 
6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


r  DiDCDc  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  newspapers  wanted  to 

G  PAPERS.  buy  In  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Wis- 

lESS!  consin.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 

25558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRINTING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


METRO  NYC  AREA,  8  units  Harris  V-15A 
with  2  folders,  complete  camera  and  press 
facilities,  $500,000  ^  gross  sales,  assum¬ 
able  lease,  $225,000,  Write  Box  25573, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  PLANT,  Zone  2  metro  area;  with 
or  without  2  owned-weeklies;  3  unit  Com¬ 
munity:  NuArc,  etc;  phototypesetting.  Box 
25747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MOM  AND  POP  will  enjoy  running  this 
communications  trade  newsletter  that 
quintupled  gross  in  1978.  Mail  order 
sold— published  from  anywhere.  $30,000. 
Terms.  Box  85486-NB,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90072. 


NEW  HAVEN  based  Advertising  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  company  includes  monthly 
magazine— 5,000  distribution,  and  weekly 
shopper— 22,000  distribution,  with  physi¬ 
cal  operating  assets.  For  details  call  Ron 
Goldstein  at  Beazley  Company,  Realtors 
(203)  562-9801. 


NEWSPAPER,  trade  offset  tab,  bi-weekly. 
Locate  anywhere  in  California.  $200,0C)0 
gross.  Mel  Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277, 
Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714)  626-6440. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


ROUTLEDGE  PUBLICATIONS  will  seri¬ 
ously  consider  the  acquisition  of  any  spe¬ 
cial  interest,  non-regional  publication  no 
matter  how  small.  No  calls.  PO  Box  115, 
Montpelier,  IN  47359. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAk  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


KENRO  CAMERA  187  with  back  light, 
flash.  Expo  2,  chemical  and  processor. 
Used  2  months.  $5500.  Firm.  Call  (212) 
273-9168. 


TWO  CHEMCO  MARATHON  cameras.  24- 
inch  capacity  with  contact  screen 
mechanism  and  pulsed  xenon  lights.  19- 
inch  Goertz  Artar  lens.  $5,000  each.  Con¬ 
tact  Dennis  Washburn,  The  Courier- 
Journal  &  Louisville  Times,  (502)  582- 
4568. 


MAILROOM 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
(for  newspapers  or  magazines)  with  a 
Model  526  Cheshire  Lab^  Head  and  Con¬ 
veyor.  ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft 
with  multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3 
to  4  years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed 
Heisley,  P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas 
75222.  (214)  357-0196. 


USED  K ANSA  320  inserter  with  3  stations. 
Good  condition.  Contact  Ed  Ferris,  The 
Ridgewood  News,  (201)  445-6400. 


MAGNACRAFTS 

(1)  650,  with  zip  coder; 

(2)  651 's  zip  coders,  conveyors,  diverters. 
A.S.  Curtis,  816  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  DC  20045.  (202)  628-5696. 


CHESHIRE  QUARTERFOLDER  Costs  $8,500 
new-excellent  condition,  $3,750.  Also, 
Cheshire  N/S  Head,  good  condition, 
$2,500.  Direct  Mail  Corp.  of  America 
1533  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63103.  (314)  436-1122,  ask  for  Jerry 
Osher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE— Ludlow,  electric  pot;  2  Model 
8  Linotypes,  TTS  keyboards,  electric  pots; 
Morrison  Slug  Stripper;  Rosback  Little 
Giant  manual  punch;  Rocia  foot-operated 
perforator;  4  cartons  %  perforator  tape; 
other  printing  equipment,  antique  and 
functional.  Wanted — electric  repro 

Bress— will  buy  or  trade.  The  Gazette- 
emocrat,  112  Lafayette,  Anna,  IL 
62906.  (618)  833-2158. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


SAVE  $$$$/BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS— All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT— ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200-  -lus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


FOR  SALE,  CompuWriter  I — $2900,  Com- 
puWriter  II — $49(X),  both  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Call  Mark  at  Good  Times  Graphics, 
(516)  484-4477,  on  Long  Island. 


EDITWRITER  75(X),  take  over  lease,  film 
strips  and  processor.  (212)  777-1610,  ask 
for  Joe. 


MERGENTHALER  VIP  single  drum,  serial 
#S152,  available  immediately,  $16,000. 
Contact  Al  Holtzinger  or  Harry  Fouse,  Al¬ 
toona  MIRROR.  PO  Box  2008  Altoona,  PA 
16603.  (814)  944-7171. 


COM PU GRAPH  1C  (2)  2414  Videosetter  2yz 
years  old,  complete,  $20,000  each.  Also 
Unified  Composer  with  on-line  interface. 
$13,000  each.  Box  25598,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


4961  TL  COMPUGRAPHIC  with  6  type 
strips,  nice.  Also,  3  Star  Auto-perfs  with 
spares.  Call  419  562-2328.  Telegraph- 
Forum,  Bucyrus,  Ohio  44820. 


3  SUPERQUICKS,  tried  and  true,  but 
tired.  Assorted  type  sizes  and  faces.  Many 
spares.  All  offers,  reasonable  or  unreason¬ 
able  will  be  considered.  Call  Bill  Brooks 
(812)  882-2310,  Vincennes  Sun- 

Commercial,  702  Main  St.,  Vincennes,  IN 
47591. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  COMPUWRITER  I  with 
spare  parts  kit  and  Compukwik  processor. 
Also  Compugraphic  7200  High  Range  with 
spare  parts  kit  and  fonts  for  both 
machines.  (212)  760-9500. 


TWO  OCR-1  SCANNERS,  one  almost  new. 
Both  operating  today.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Box  25836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE  available.  4  to  8  units 
with  multiple  folders,  drives  and  color. 
Contact:  (PEC,  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  IL  60612  (312)  738-1200.  Telex 
25-4388. _ 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folders 
Goss  SU  folder 

(3oss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 
Urbanite  ‘/a  folder 
(Jolor  King.  2  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 
2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 
Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 


IPEC  INC* 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  254388 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  2  units  and  folder 
(Grease).  Excellent  condition,  available 
immediately,  $42,500.  (415)  495-6010. 


COLOR  KING  WEB;  KJ8  folder,  30  horse 
power  drive,  2  units,  accumeter.  Count- 
0-Veyer,  Bingham  wrinkle  remover,  hoist. 
Thirty  hours  running  since  new.  Save 
thousands  on  like  new  press.  Atlantic 
Graphic  Machinery  Co.,  (404)  921-3438 


WE  MOVE  MACHINERY! 

MOVE  YOUR  USED 
EQUIPMENT 
OUT  OF  YOUR  PLANT 
WITH  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  Goss  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic  21  Vz  cutoff 
4  UNIT  (3oss  Community  with  SC  folder 
4  (Joss  Headliner  units  23  9/16 
2  Angle  Bar  nests 

2  New  Goss  Web  with  Width  Cutdowi 
Kits. 

Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


CUSTOM-BUILT  rotary  3  knife  trimmer  for 
web  press. 

Cottrell  VISA,  5  unit  with  JF7  folder. 
Cottrell  JF-3  folder-50  horsepower. 

Color  King  7  unit/folder 

Cottrell  VISA,  Color  King  and  Daily  King 

units  available. 

Graphic  Equipment  Sales 
1836  Woodward  St. 

Orlando,  FL  32803 
(305)  8%-4330 


INLAND  OF  KANSAS  CITY 
Marketplace  for  Metropolitan  Presses 
7-Unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with 
2:1  H.D.  folder  with  double  upper  formers. 
2  color  humps,  90°  stagger,  23  9/16" 
cutoff,  compression  lockup,  Hoe  R.T.P. 
Group  drive.  SN  3173.  Mfg.  1950's. 

7-unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with 
Goss  3:2  Imperial  Single  Folder  (mfg. 
1974)  with  double  upper  formers  and  skip 
slitters.  2  color  humps,  90°  stagger,  23 
9/16"  cutoff,  compression  lockup,  Hoe 
R.T.P.  Group  drive.  SN  3080.  Mfg.  f950’s. 
9-unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with 
Goss  3:2  Imperial  single  folder  with  double 
upper  formers,  skip  slitters,  4  color 
humps,  90°  stagger,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  com¬ 
pression  lockup,  Hoe  R.T.P.  SN  3105. 
One  11 -unit  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  press 
with  two  double  2:1  folders,  double  upper 
formers,  A-80,  22%"  cutoff,  Mfg.  early 
1950’s.  Goss  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
90°  stagger,  tension  lockup,  4  color 
humps,  1  color  half  deck. 

5-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  press,  SN  3300, 
mfg.  in  1964.  2:1  double  folder  with  dou¬ 
ble  upper  formers.  One  color  hump  and 
one  color  half  deck.  Hoe  reels,  tensions 
and  pasters.  Tension  plate  lockup.  90° 
stagger.  22%"  cutoff.  Can  be  offered  with 
Napp  equipment. 

Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  COR¬ 
PORATION 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


SADDLES 

Used  on  Hoe  Colormatic,  59  inch,  22% 
inch  cutoff,  which  used  .()04  plates,  sam¬ 
ples  available.  A.S.  (lurtis,  816  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC  20045.  (202) 
628-5696. 


CONSIDERING  DILITHO? 

SAVE  60%  of  new  price.  Major  U.S.  daily 
newspaper  has  replaced  Scott  press  with 
new  web  offset  press  making  available 
two-year  old  DiLitho  conversion  system. 
Can  be  offered  “As  Is,  Where  Is”  or  in¬ 
stalled  with  training. 

For  More  Information 
Call,  Write  or  Wire 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


MARKETPLACE  FOR 
SELECT,  PRE-OWNED 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
4-unit  Fairchild  News  King  web  offset 
press  with  (Jolor  King  Vz  and  V*  page  fol¬ 
der.  30  h.p.  G.E.  press  drive.  SN  N208, 
mfg  in  1966. 

4-unit  Fairchild  Color  King  web  offset 
press  with  Vi  and  Va  page  jaw  folder,  40 
h.p.  press  drive.  Mfg  in  1962-63. 

6-unit  Wood  double  width  web  offset 
press.  Wood  double  2:1  folder  with  double 
upper  formers,  3  black  and  white  units,  2 
tri  color  units,  one  Cottrell  1650  unit. 
Seven  55  h.p.  motors.  Reels,  tensions  and 
pasters.  Often  single  pass  driers  with  chill 
rolls.  22%"  cutoff.  Mfg.  in  1967. 

9-unit  V-25  web  offset  press,  2  folders. 
Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  Box  5^7 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


RECONDITIONED  1-6  unit  Daily  King  with 
C.K.  folder 

1  Community  unit  add  on,  oil  bath. 

2  Community  units  add  on,  grease. 

1  balloon  former. 

1  Color  King  folder  with  40  hsp  G.E.  drive 
Continental  Printing  Machinery 
7432  Hadley 
Overland  Pk,  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NOLAN  REMELTING  furnace  and  au¬ 
tomold,  oil  or  gas  fired,  large  capacity.  Box 
6290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburgany  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  2^-7900  A.M.S.. 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REWINDER  WANTED  for  use  with  Goss 
Suburban  equipment.  Freestanding.  Jim 
Brown,  Inco  Graphics,  222  W  Ash,  Mason, 
Ml  48854,  (517)  676-1023. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES 


IDEAS  AND  ART  for  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion!  CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE 
has  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas,  legal  up-date,  clip  art 
section.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART 
has  fresh,  original  art  for  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns,  all  ready  for  reproduction.  Ask  for 
details.  BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC.  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile.  AL  36606,  (205)  476-6600. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


FACSIMILE  TRANSMISSIONS 

FACSIMILE  TRANSMISSION  FOR  SYNDI¬ 
CATIONS  Currently  serving  major  syndi¬ 
cates,  SYN  DIFAX  electronically  transmits  7 
days  a  week  exact  copies  of  your  graphic 
and  print  copy  to  your  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  newspapers  or  to  our  affiliates 
worldwide.  Also  an  ideal  backup  service. 
Custom  prices  available.  GET  THE  FAX! 
CALL  SYNDIFAX!  (212)  986-6663.  200  E 
42  St.,  NYC  10017 


RESUME  SERVICES 


RESUMES — Develop  an  effective  resume. 
Complete  instructions  and  examples:  $4. 
Consultants,  Box  567-1,  Bergenfield,  NJ 
07621. 


WEB  OFFSET  CONSULTANT 


WEB  OFFSET  CONSULTANT  available. 
Specializing  in  training  programs  for  press¬ 
room  personnel  and  assessing  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality.  Phone  (613)  821-1778. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NEW!  WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE  .  .  . 
especially  designed  for  community, 
suburban  and  weekly  newspapers!  Ways 
to  increase  revenue,  boost  circulation, 
promote  ad  space  .  .  .  plus  leg^l  up¬ 
date  .  . .  plus  a  special  section  of  original, 
ready-to-use  art  for  your  ads  and  promo¬ 
tions.  Call  or  write  for  details  including 
our  Double  Guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
WEEKLIES’  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  Alabama  36606,  (205)  476- 
6600. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


Help 


Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE  at  Orono  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting 
seeks  an  assistant  professor  for  its  broad¬ 
casting  sequences  beginning  September 
1979.  A  master's  degree,  significant  pro¬ 
fessional  media  experience  and  some 
teaching  background  are  required.  The  in¬ 
dividual  will  teach  undergraduate  produc¬ 
tion,  programming  and  writing  courses  and 
should  have  some  ability  in  related 
broadcast-oriented  courses.  Advising  the 
student  radio  station  may  be  part  of  the 
teaching  load.  Salary  range  $14,500  to 
$16,000.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
resume  by  February  15,  1979  to  Arthur 
Guesman,  Department  of  Journalism,  101 
Lord  Hall,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono  ME 
04469.  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  seeks  Professor  of 
Print  Journalism  to  coordinate  and  develop 
rapidly  expanding  program  in  Journalism, 
Photo  Communication,  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Wide  professional  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  PhD  preferred.  Salary  negotiable,  9  or 
11  month  appointment.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  January  15,  1979.  Send  resume  to: 
Chairman,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  P.O.  Box  248127,  Coral  Gables,  FLA 
.T3124, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  seeks  Assistant 
Professor  of  Print  Journalism,  Teaching 
responsibilities,  12  hours  per  semester, 
PhD,  professional  experience,  scholarly 
publications  required.  Salary  negotiable. 
9-month  appointment.  Send  resume  to 
Chairman,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  P.O.  Box  248127,  Coral  Gables, 
Florida  33124. 


TWO  TENURE  TRACK  POSITIONS:  Assis¬ 
tant  professorships  in  the  print  journalism 
program  of  the  School  of  Communication, 
The  American  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.  beginning  September  1979.  Position 
1:  Teach  reporting  and  editing,  and  man¬ 
age  and  edit  a  laboratory-produced  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  published  once  a 
semester.  Position  2:  Teach  advanced  re¬ 
porting  and  editing,  and  direct  a  news  ser¬ 
vice  that  places  student  copy  in  14  client 
newspapers.  For  both  positions:  Masters 
degree  and  teaching  experience  preferred; 
five  years  professional  experience  in  print 
journalism  required.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  specifying  position  sought  to  Print 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  The  American  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20016.  An  affirmative  action, 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-OSHKOSH 
has  a  faculty  opening  in  news-editorial  se¬ 
quence  September  1979.  Rank  and  salary 
open.  Some  background  in  photography, 
public  relations  and/or  advertising  would 
be  helpful.  This  is  a  pragmatic-oriented 
program.  PhD  preferred,  with  Bachelors 
Degree  minimal.  Significant  professional 
experience  in  the  print  media  a  must.  Send 
application  and  resume  by  March  1,  1979, 
to  David  J.  Lippert,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Oshkosh,  Oshkosh,  Wise.  54901.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM,  assistant  professor 
or  instructor  beginning  August  16,  1979. 
Teach  beginning  and  advanced  courses, 
work  with  students  in  a  lab  situation  and 
help  maintain  lab  facilities.  MA  or  equiva¬ 
lent  professional  experience  required  and 
evidence  of  capability  and  experience  in 
teaching  beginning  and  advanced 
techniques  and  administrative  ability  in 
supply  inventory,  budgeting  and  darkroom 
facility  scheduling.  PhD  and  professional 
experience  preferred.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  February  15,  1979.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Qualified  men  and  women  of  all  races  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Write  Dale  A.  Gadd, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Lawrence,  Kans.  66045. 


JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT  HEAD. 
Accredited  program.  Salary:  $30s.  Dead¬ 
line:  February  12.  Information:  Journalism 
Head  Search  Committee,  Box  160,  College 
of  Arts  &  Sciences,  Eisenhower  Hall,  Kan¬ 
sas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
66506.  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 
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ENGLISH  (Journalism):  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  beginning  September  1979  at  the  in¬ 
structor  or  assistant  professor  rank.  Salary 
range:  $12,000-$17,000.  Dufies  include 
teaching  of  undergraduate  journalism 
courses:  Feature  Writing,  Layout/Design/ 
Production,  Management  and  Photojour¬ 
nalism;  some  cross-over  teaching  of  En¬ 
glish  courses  may  be  required;  additional 
responsibilities  include  advising  of  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  independent  study 
supervision  and  program  development. 
Masters  Degree  (plus  15  additional  cred¬ 
its)  desired  but  a  PhD  is  preferred.  Exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  writing,  editing,  layout 
and  design,  public  relations  and  jour¬ 
nalism,  three  years  of  teaching  in  estab¬ 
lished  schools  of  journalism  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  professional  experience  is  preferred;  a 
particular  area  of  expertise  developed 
through  extended  experience  in  the  field  is 
desired.  Send  application  to  John  A.  Davis, 
Chairperson,  Search  Committee,  Leonard 
110,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Pa.  15705  by  February  1,  1979. 
An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


GRADUATE  ASSIST ANTSH IPS  for  1979- 
80.  Masters  program  in  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  with  major  in  Journalism.  $2925 
stipend  for  9  months.  Write;  Joel  Gambill, 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Printing, 
Arkansas  State  University,  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ark.  72467. 


NEWSPAPER  assistant  or  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  to  teach  courses  with  emphasis  on 
reporting,  writing,  other  journalism/mass 
communications  courses  as  qualified. 
Start  Fall  1979.  Required:  Strong  profes¬ 
sional  background,  advanced  degree, 
teaching  experience  desirable.  Send  ap¬ 
plications  by  January  31  to  chairman. 
Newspaper  Department,  S.l.  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications,  215 
University  PL,  Syracuse,  NY  13210.  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
PhD  to  teach  undergraduate  courses  in 
Print  Journalism  s^uence.  Must  present 
extensive  professional  experience  and 
superior  teaching  ability.  Resume  before 
February  1,  1979  to  Frank  F.  Hash,  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communications,  Box  3J, 
New  Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces, 
NM  88003.  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  public  relations  to 
teach  graduate  students,  mostly  working 
professionals  in  PR  and  government  public 
information.  An  earned  doctorate  and  ex¬ 
tensive  corporate  and/or  government  PR/ 
public  affairs  experience  is  required.  Posi¬ 
tion  opens  September  1,  1979.  Salary  is 
competitive.  Forward  resume  and  support¬ 
ing  materials  by  February  28,  1979,  to: 

Ken  Rabin.  Director 
PR  Graduate  Program 
School  of  Business  Administration 
The  American  University 
Washington,  D.C.  20016 
The  American  University  is  and  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  University. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  independent 
five-day  daily  in  exclusive  California  mar¬ 
ket.  Growth  demands  able,  vigorous  lead¬ 
ership,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  local  ad¬ 
vertising  department  direction.  Box 
25800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


PROGRESSIVE  comnrunity  newspaper 
seeks  personable,  goal-oriented  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Competitive  salary  with  growing 
weekly.  Write:  The  Bulletin,  10601-J  Tier- 
rasanta  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  C)A  92124. 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES 
Major  Michigan  Newspaper  chain  is  seek¬ 
ing  aggressive  salesperson  to  groom  for 
management  in  Southeastern  Michigan 
Property.  Must  be  ambitious,  motivated 
and  have  desire  to  get  ahead.  Must  have 
some  experience  with  good  track  record. 
Send  resume  to  Box  25795,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence. 


AGGRESSIVE,  PROMOTION-MINDED  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  wanted.  Small  town  of¬ 
fers  quality-of-life,  small  daily  newspaper 
offers  opportunity  to  grow.  Central  Illinois. 
Box  25776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  TO  $22,000 
80,000  daily,  eastern  U.S.  Highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Part  of  a  large  chain.  Super¬ 
vise  staff  of  15;  must  have  heavy  sales 
orientation. 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  TO  $18,000 
60,000  daily,  northeastern  U.S.  Report  to 
classified  manager;  supervise  staff  of  12. 

ASST.  CLASSIFIED  MGR.  TO  $28,000 
Large  metro  daily,  southeast  U.S.  Should 
have  prior  classified  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  similar  market.  Degree  desirable. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  TO  $18,000 
Small  daily,  southeast  U.S.  In  addition  to 
the  daily,  have  several  weeklies,  circula¬ 
tion  50,000.  Report  to  publisher  in  non- 
union/non-guild  environment. 

ASSISTANT  AD  DIRECTOR  TO  $35,000 
Metro  daily  eastern  U.S.  Will  be  no.  2  per¬ 
son  in  advertising  department.  Should 
have  management  background  in  metro 
competitive  market  and  strong  retail  back¬ 
ground,  but  exposure  to  national  and  clas¬ 
sified  highly  desirable.  Degree  preferred. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  TO  $25,000 

50,000  daily  and  3  weeklies.  West  Coast. 
Report  to  ad  director.  Opening  exists  due 
to  recent  promotion. 

AD  DIRECTOR  TO  $27,000 

60,000  daily,  eastern  U.S.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Must  have  experience  in  competi¬ 
tive  market,  be  strong  administrator,  de¬ 
velop  sales  programs  and  motivate  sales 
staff. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING  TO  $23,000 
Small  property,  southern  U.S.  Report  to 
publisher,  serve  as  his  assistant.  Must 
have  solid  advertising  management  back¬ 
ground.  Also  be  involved  in  promotion, 
market  research,  new  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  special  projects.  Should  have 
some  exposure  with  public  relations  work. 
Candidate  from  this  area  desirable. 

CLASSIFED  AD  MGR.  TO  $30,000 

75,000  daily,  eastern  U.S.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher  in  highly  competitive  market. 

ASSISTANT  AD  DIRECTOR  TO  $15,000 
15,000  daily,  eastern  U.S.  Significant 
growth  potential  involved;  prefer  individual 
with  degree  and  minimum  3  years  sale% 
experience. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  TO  $26,000 
Large  metro  daily,  southeast  U.S.  Report 
to  ad  director;  supervise  staff  of  50. 

ASSISTANT  AD  DIRECTOR  TO  $35,000 
Large  metro  daily,  eastern  U.S.  Function 
as  no.  2  person  in  department  with  close  to 
200  people  on  ad  staff.  Degree  preferred 
with  several  years  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing  management  on  large  metro. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  TO  $18,000 
60,000  daily,  eastern  U.S.  Report  to  ad 
director;  supervise  staff  of  20  in  non¬ 
union/non-guild  operation. 

RETAIL  AD  MGR.  TO  $30,000 

Large  Midwest  metro  daily.  Report  to  ad 
director,  supervise  a  staff  of  40.  Back- 

g round  in  competitive  market  desirable, 
egree  preferred. 

AD  MANAGER  TO  $24,000 

25,000  daily.  Midwest.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  supervise  staff  of  10.  In  addition  to 
their  daily  they  also  run  a  TMC  publication 
with  an  additional  50,000  circulation. 

AD  DIRECTOR  TO  $25,000 

25.000  daily,  southeast  U.S.,  part  of  major 
newspaper  chain.  Report  to  general  man¬ 
ager.  Degree  preferred. 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR  TO  $35,000 
40,0(X)  daily,  western  U.S.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher;  will  have  complete  responsibility  for 
advertising  and  circulation  and  the  sup¬ 
port  functions  for  both.  Degree  required, 
advanced  degree  desirable.  Supervise 
staff  of  50. 

All  postions  Fee  Paid 
Send  resume  in  conlidence  or  call: 
Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  905 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Media.  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
Additional  expansion,  growth  and  promo¬ 
tions  from  within  create  two  more  open¬ 
ings  on  our  sales  staff.  The  Desert  Sun  in 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  is  one  of  the  fastest- 
rowing  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
great  place  to  live  and  work  in  the  Sun 
Belt.  (And  the  excitement  of  being  part  of 
our  parent  organization,  The  Detroit  News, 
the  largest  evening  daily  in  the  U.S.)  To 
join  our  highly  creative  staff  send  resume 
including  references  and  salary  history  to: 
Edward  L.  Davis,  The  Desert  Sun,  611  S. 
Palm  Canyon  Dr.,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
92262. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Join  the  team  of  one  of  the  nation’s  truly 
fine  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers,  of  over 
'/4  million  circulation  daily.  We're  in  the 
Midwest  in  a  very  competitive  market. 

We  are  seeking  a  professional  manager  to 
lead  a  department  of  more  than  40  skilled 
advertising  pros.  Must  have  proven  track 
record  and  ability  to  build  on  solid  linage 
and  revenue  base.  The  right  person  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  really  run  his/her 
own  operation  with  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  future  career  growth. 

In  addition  to  enjoying  the  charm  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  this  lovely  area,  the  right  person  will 
earn  $30,000  plus  participate  in  a 
management-by-objective  incentive  plan 
and  a  rich  package  of  benefits,  including 
pension  plan,  health  and  life  insurance, 
liberal  vacation  policy,  paid  holidays  and 
more. 

If  interested,  send  resume  stating  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  full  confidence  to  Box  25409, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


CAN  YOU  LEAD  7  display  and  classified 
salespeople  to  double  %  million  gross  for 
24,000  circulation  weekly  group  in  com¬ 
petitive  Northeast  market?  Will  you  for 
$25,00(?  Tell  me.  Sell  me.  Box  25683, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  a  strong  background  in  ad¬ 
vertising  sales,  consider  this  fast  growing 
and  progressive  morning  daily.  Write  cover 
letter  selling  yourself  and  enclose  full  re¬ 
sume  to:  Gary  B  Kenyon,  Display  Ad  Man¬ 
ager,  Colorado  Springs  Sun,  PO  Box  130, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
This  is  one  of  America’s  fastest  growing 
markets,  one  of  excitement  and  immense 
rewards,  both  creatively  and  in  growth  po¬ 
tential.  We  are  now  interviewing  for  a  divi¬ 
sional  sales  manager  who  is  on  the  way  up. 
The  ideal  candidate  would  have  a  college 
degree,  5-8  years  retail  advertising  experi¬ 
ence,  mature  in  outlook,  and  respected  for 
his  personal  habits  and  achievements.  You 
would  be  joining  a  newspaper  in  The  De¬ 
troit  News  group.  Send  your  resume,  in 
strict  confidence,  to  Edward  L.  Davis,  The 
Desert  Sun,  61 1  S,  Palm  Canyon  Dr.,  Palm 
Springs,  CA.  92262.  Please  include  com¬ 
plete  data,  including  references  and  salary 
history. 


AD  MANAGER  needed  immediately  by 
Western  Pennsylvania  award-winning 
6-day  paper  with  shopper  in  competitive 
market.  Good  opportunity  for  aggressive 
person.  Job  could  lead  to  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
H.W.  Grimes,  Publisher,  News-Citizen,  Box 
90,  Vandergrift,  PA  15690. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  display  advertis¬ 
ing  salesperson,  could  work  into  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  position.  Located  in  moun¬ 
tains.  Call  Bill  Sniffin,  Wyoming  State 
Journal,  Lander  WY.  (307)  332-2323. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
for  Cincinnati  music  and  entertainment 
magazine.  Heavy  street  contact,  hire  sales 
staff,  hard  work,  $250  per  week  vs  20^) 
commission.  Resume  and  strong  letter  to 
Good  Times  Focus  Magazine,  301  E 
Livingston,  Columbus  OH  43215. 


EXCLUSIVE  SUBURBAN  newspaper  group 
in  Zone  5  is  seeking  an  experienced  and 
aggressive  individual  to  assume  advertis¬ 
ing  manager’s  position.  At  least  3  years 
experience  as  retail  manager  required  with 
some  classified  experience  preferred  but 
not  necessary.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
the  right  manager,  good  salary,  excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  bonus  plan.  Contact 
George  Hagan,  Observer  and  Eccentric 
Newspapers,  36251  Schoolcraft,  Livonia, 
Ml  48150.  (313)  591-2300. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  6,  1979 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


AD  SALESPERSON,  also  sales  manager  for 
syndication  ads.  Different,  fun  to  sell. 
Several  areas  open.  Must  have  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  travel,  high  commission, 
$35,000-$50,000  year.  You  can  write  your 
own  ticket  if  you  are  a  true  salesperson. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  25686, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

New  position  opening  January  1  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  salesperson  who  can  make  cold 
calls  and  has  experience  selling  against 
competition.  Salary,  commission,  car  ex¬ 
penses,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Call  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Steve  Weinshenker,  Ad  Director. 
Times-News,  PO  Box  490,  Hendersonville 
NC  28739.  (704)  692-0505.  A  New  York 
Times  Newspaper. 


AUDIO  VISUAL 


AUDIO-VISUAL  EXPERT  needed  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  manage  a  new  A-V  department  for 
a  major  Sun  Belt  newspaper.  Must  be 
creative  with  technical  experience.  News¬ 
paper  or  ad  agency  experience  is  a  plus. 
You'll  be  responsible  for  setting  up  and 
equipping  audio-visual  facility,  hiring 
staff.  We  want  a  proven,  high-volume  pro¬ 
ducer  who  understands  sales  and  enjoys 
new  challenges.  Presentations  designed 
primarily  for  ad  sales,  public  relations  and 
corporate  needs.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Should  be  available  February  1  to 
relocate.  Box  25699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS 

Seattle’s  largest  daily  newspaper  seeking 
experienced  district  managers.  Prefer  3  to  5 
years  circulation  background  with  educa 
tion  in  business  administration.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Call  or  write 
Tom  Bryan,  Personnel  Manager,  The  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 
(206)  464-2392.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F/H. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
We  are  a  progressive  metro  daily  and 
Sunday  (Zone  5)  seeking  a  dynamic  indi¬ 
vidual  to  assume  an  important  supervisory 
^sition  in  our  circulation  department. 
This  individual  must  have  ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  district  personnel  to  achieve  goals  in 
a  unionized  environment.  Fine  commu¬ 
nity,  good  salary  and  fringes  with  excellent 
opportunity  for  growth.  Tf  you  have  these 
qualifications,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.  Box  25596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROW  WITH  a  growing  group.  We  need  a 
few  take-charge,  sales-minded,  self¬ 
starters  who  are  still  willing  to  learn.  In¬ 
terested?  Write  us,  in  confidence,  Scripps 
League  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  400, 
Santa  Maria,  CA  93454. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  Zone  5  weekly  group.  Growth  market, 
quality  news  product.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  promotion  and  community-minded 
pro  with  credentials  on  paid,  voluntary  and 
free.  Send  resume  to  Box  25827,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  needed  for 
daily  with  shopper  in  Colorado.  Applicants 
must  have  proven  record  in  competitive 
market,  (lood  fringe  benefits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Bonus  plan.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  25788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Morning  Courier,  a  21,000  AM  daily 
located  in  Champaign-Urbana,  III.,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Located  in  a  university  community 
with  a  competing  PM  daily,  this  job  is  a  real 
challenge  for  the  right  person. 

Those  who  apply  should  have  background 
in  dealer  and  district  manager  systems 
plus  be  strong  in  sales  promotion.  We  are 
looking  for  a  demonstrated  ability  in  circu¬ 
lation  management,  supervision  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  circulation  department 
and  a  desire  to  grow  professionally. 

In  return  we  offer  a  liberal  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience  and  an  excellent 
fringe  benefit  package.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  and  requirements 
to  Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES 

South  Florida's  fastest  growing  daily 
newspaper,  circulation  over  150,0(X)  is 
seeking  several  energetic  and  aggressive 
individuals  to  join  our  classified  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  team.  Challenging  opportunity 
in  the  Sun  Belt's  most  exciting  market  for 
an  individual  jiossessing  a  minimum  of  6 
years  newspaper  advertising  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  If  you  have  the  background,  skills 
and  knowledge,  here’s  your  chance  to  use 
them  and  be  rewarded  and  recognized  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Starting  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Excellent  commission 
and  benefit  plan.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  25590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

For  50,000  competitive  Zone  2  daily. 
Applicant  must  have  highly  promotional 
sales  background,  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Fine  financial  rewards  and  opportun¬ 
ity  for  growth  to  the  right  candidate.  Re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
25583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUALLY  REWARDING  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  opportunity  with 
Chicago  suburban  group.  Growth  market 
and  fine  staff  offer  huge  potential  for 
building  our  linage  and  your  earnings. 
Good  starting  saTary  plus  performance 
bonus.  Write  in  confidence,  giving  salary 
history  and  recent  references.  Our  people 
know  of  this  ad.  Box  25828,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES 

A  newspaper  whose  goals  dictate  the  best 
talent  available,  is  looking  for  an  outside 
classified  advertising  sales  person.  This 
person  must  be  flexible  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  constant  changes  during  rapid 
growth  of  the  department.  Experience  in 
competitive  market,  working  with  demo¬ 
graphics,  layouts  and  advertising  plans  is 
essential  if  you  are  to  reach  top  earnings 
with  our  generous  bonus  and  commission 
plan.  In  addition,  you  will  receive  a  salary 
and  company  benefits.  If  you  feel  that  you 
are  qualified  and  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  exciting  position,  contact 
Blanche  Parks,  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
HERALD  EXAMINER,  (213)  748-1212,  or 
write:  Box  2416  Terminal  Annex,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90051. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


TOP  COMPUTER  TECHNICIANS 
Electronics  technicians  to  maintain  a  large 
DYMOcomputer/VDT  operation  in  a  Florida 
daily.  Send  complete  resume  and  ex¬ 
pected  salary  to  Employment  Manager,  Ft 
Lauderdale  News,  PO  Box  14430,  Ft 
Lauderdale  FL  33302,  or  call  (305)  761- 
4520  and  ask  for  John  Durso. 


EDITORIAL 


TENNESSEE’S  fastest  growing  40,000  + 
daily  needs  an  imaginative,  production- 
oriented  wire  editor  to  keep  our  pages 
sparkling.  We’re  on  Hendrix  tubes  and 
your  experience  with  VDTs  plus  samples  of 
your  best  layouts  will  catch  our  eye.  Send 
resume,  samples  and  an  idea  of  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  John  Motley,  Managing 
Editor,  Kingsport  Times-News,  PO  Box 
479,  Kingsport  TN  37662.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  (An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer). 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

Major  metro  seeks  #2  person  for  large 
news  desk  operation.  Ideal  candidate  has 
some  reporting,  plus  desk-supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  on  smaller  paper  and  is  now  un¬ 
derstudying  on  large  paper  where  ad¬ 
vancement  is  blocked.  This  job  entails 
news  selection  and  page  layout  and  offers 
excellent  advancement  possibilities.  It  is  a 
top  newsroom  position  and  demands  man¬ 
agement  skills  as  well  as  sharp  news  judg¬ 
ment.  an  understanding  of  good  headline 
writing  and  the  ability  to  edit  tightly.  We 
will  ask  you  to  come,  at  our  expense,  for  a 
2-day  try  out.  Send  letter,  resume  with 
three  professional  references  and  current 
salary,  plus  three  Page  1  tearsheets  to  Box 
6070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talertts 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


62525. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  6,  1979 


REPORTER  POSITION  OPEN— Seeking 
general  assignment  reporter.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  training  and  experience. 
Generous  employee  benefits.  Apply  in  writ¬ 
ing  with  resume  to  LaPorte  Herald-Argus, 
701  State  St.,  LaPorte,  IN  46350,  Attn: 
Managing  Editor. 


EDITOR 

Experienced  editorial  writer  ready  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  one  of  the  East’s 
most  influential  editorial  images.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  to  Box  25617,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  weekly  newspaper  group  in  north  central 
New  Jersey  wants  an  individual  capable  of 
good  management,  planning  and  person¬ 
nel  skills  to  direct  a  staff  of  15  news¬ 
people.  Looking  for  a  person  with  good 
news  background  along  with  an  "eye"  for 
good  newspaper  layout.  Must  be  familiar 
with  electronic  newsroom.  Send  details  of 
your  experience,  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
25790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NUTRITION  INFORMATION  SPECIALIST 
Required:  Journalism  degree  plus  either 
formal  training  in  health  and/or  nutrition. 
Preferred:  2  to  5  years  experience  in  public 
relations  or  public  information;  work  with 
both  electronic  and  print  media  writing; 
photography.  Send  letter  and  resume  with 
samples  of  writing  to:  Nutrition  Informa¬ 
tion,  National  Dairy  Council,  6300  N.  River 
Rd,  Rosemont  IL  60018. 


DAILY— 5  days  per  week,  in  Zone  6,  needs 
managing  editor.  Good  leader,  strong  on 
local  news.  Call  Ed  Huber,  Morning  Sun, 
(504)  345-6673. 


METRO  EDITOR 

In  each  career,  one  opportunity  comes 
that  stands  above  all  others.  This  is  the 
one  for  an  aggressive  editor  who’s  skills 
have  been  proven,  who  can  motivate 
others  and  wno  thrives  on  excellence.  Tal¬ 
ented  newsroom  of  40  ^  needs  leadership 
covering  one  of  South’s  fastest  growing  re¬ 
gions.  Looking  for  skilled  wordsman  who 
can  spot  trends,  enjoys  the  challenge  of 
investigative  reporting  and  appreciates 
good  pictures.  We  are  a  medium-size 
newspaper  with  the  highest  standards, 
new  plant,  automated  newsroom  and  hun¬ 
gry  staff.  Tell  us  why  you’re  the  competi¬ 
tive  editor  we’re  looking  for.  Box  25692, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
WEST  COAST 

Established  publisher  urgently  seeks  crea¬ 
tive,  management-oriented  editor  with 
daily  news  and  bureau  experience  to  head 
outdoor  publication  based  in  Zone  9.  Heal¬ 
thy  interest  in  fishing,  boating,  hunting, 
definite  asset.  Ten  years  or  more  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  and  benefits  in  line  with  lead¬ 
ing  daily  and  national  publications.  Box 
25702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  FEATURES  EDITOR  for  medium 
sized  Northeastern  daily  and  Sunday. 
$26-28,000.  Need  good  ideas  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability.  Box  25697,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — We’re  Connecticut’s  fastest 
growing  daily  newspaper  and  we’ll  have  an 
opening  soon  for  a  self-starting,  produc¬ 
tive  reporter.  One  year  of  experience  with 
daily  newspaper  is  strongly  preferred,  but 
we’ll  consider  anyone  who  can  convince  us 
that  he  or  she  can  do  the  job.  Send  back¬ 
ground,  writing  samples  to  Chris  Powell, 
Managing  Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  Man¬ 
chester  CT  06040.  No  telephone  calls, 
please. 

SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA  DAILY  seeks 
news  editor  who  wants  career  in  commun¬ 
ity  journalism.  Will  work  slot  and  supervise 
daily  operation  of  newsroom.  3  to  5  years 
experience  required.  Salary  in  high  teens. 
Write  to  Steve  Russell,  Sentinel,  Box  681, 
Fairmont,  mN  56031. 


JACK  ANDERSON  INTERNSHIP 
A  three  month  program  in  Washington. 
1401  16  St  NW,  Wash.  DC  20036 
(202)  438-1442 


SMALL  CITY  5-daily  has  opening  now.  Wire 
desk,  some  general  assignments.  Start 
$175.  Resume  to  Garner  Allen.  The  Daily 
Leader,  P.O.  Box  431,  Stuttgart.  Ark. 
72160. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  25,000  AM  daily  and 
Sunday  emphasizing  community  news. 
Supervise  assignments  and  handle  page 
one  layout.  Require  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  or  similar  size  daily,  ^nd 
letter,  resume  and  several  examples  of 
layout  to:  R  J  Ritchie,  Editor,  Times- 
Observer,  CN  2449,  Toms  River  NJ  08753. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Growing  regional  magazine  seeks  editor 
with  writing,  editing  and  managerial  skills 
and  experience.  Managerial  skills  impor¬ 
tant.  Creative  thinking  and  the  ability  to 
find,  develop  and  deal  with  writers  also 
important.  We  would  be  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  someone  with  a  bias  toward 
human  interest  and  consumer-service  fea¬ 
tures.  Send  resume,  sala^  goals,  tear- 
sheets  and  a  letter  describing  your  edito¬ 
rial  interests  and  geographical  preferences 
to  Box  25775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAROLINA  DAILY  is  looking  for  hustling 
reporter  to  work  general  assignments.  We 
may  include  courts  and  city.  Will  consider 
a  recent  grad  who  has  demonstrated  inter¬ 
est  in  journalism  career.  Send  clips  and 
resume  immediately  to  Paul  O’Connor,  Box 
11(X),  Lumberton,  N.C.  28358  or  call  PM 
(919)  739-4322. 


FAR  EAST  BUREAU  of  large  international 
news  organization  has  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporter.  Superior  ability  to  handle 
spot  news,  in-depth  coverage  of  business/ 
economics  and  fluency  in  Japanese  are  re¬ 
quired.  Ability  to  supervise  other  reporters 
also  necessary.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box 
25703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  who  can  do  everything. 
Some  days  you’ll  do  Page  1.  or  layout  the 
inside  news  pages,  or  be  wire  editor  or  pro¬ 
duce  a  sjjecial  section.  We  need  someone 
who  can  produce  both  witty  and  news 
heads  from  a  seat  with  a  view  of  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Olympic  Mountains.  We’re 
one  of  the  most  photo-oriented  papers  in 
the  country.  Resumes  to  Ralph  Langer, 
Editor,  Everett  Herald,  P.O.  Box  930, 
Everett,  Wash.  98206. 


NEWSWIRE  EDITOR 
POSITION  OPEN 

Opportunity  for  a  newsperson 
with  sound  news  judgment, 
modular  layout  familiarity  and 
some  experience  with  "front 
end  "  system.  We  have  high¬ 
speed  newswire  feeding  into 
computer. 

Salary  commensurate  with  train¬ 
ing  and  experience.  Generous 
employee  benefits. 

Apply  in  writing  with  resume  to: 

LaPorte  Herald-Argus 
701  State  St. 

LaPort,  IN  46350 
Attn:  Managing  Editor 


Executive  Editor 
Suburban 
Philadelphia  Daily 

45,000  Circulation 

Outstanding  opportunity  tor 
editor,  preferably  with  previous 
Metro  Market  experience,  who 
possesses  the  ambition,  the 
Ideas  and  knowledge  that  will 
lead  a  good  daily  to  the  top  in 
its  market. 

If  you  are  a  leader  and  want  a 
challenge  with  all  the  resulting 
benefits,  respond  in  writing 
only,  including  resume  to 

Rufus  Walker 
DELAWARE  COUNTY 

DAILY  TIMES 

500  Mildred  Ave. 

Primos,  Pa.  19018 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LAS  VEGAS  DAILY  seeks  sports  writer. 
3-man  staff,  ^gressive.  Moderate  salary. 
Pro,  college,  high  school.  Clips,  references 
to  Len  Colby,  Sports  Editor,  The  Valley 
Times,  Las  Vegas  NV  89030.  (702)  642- 
2567. 


CAN  YOU  MEASURE  UP? 

This  year  we  have  been  one  of  the  most 
award  winning  newspapers  in  the  nation. 
Our  reporters  have  won; 

National  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Award. 

National  Sigma  Delta  Chi  General  Report¬ 
ing  Award. 

National  Newspaper  Guild's  Heywood 
Broun  Award. 

American  Public  Health  Association's  Ray 
Bruner  Award  for  Medical  and  Science 
Writing. 

A  National  Education  Writers  Association 
Award. 

Special  Mention  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation's  Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Award  competition. 

Certificate  of  merit  from  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

We  are  The  Clarion-Ledger  and  we  are  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  tradition  of  journalistic 
excellence  in  Mississippi  and  the  South. 
To  do  this,  we  need  the  best  reporters, 
copy  editors  and  photographers  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  Our  standards  areTiigh,  our  demands 
severe,  but  we  offer  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  rewards  to  match.  If  you  have  a 
Journalism  degree,  at  least  two  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience  and  think  you 
have  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  to  com¬ 
pete  at  our  level,  send  resume  and  work 
samples  tO; 

William  L.  Seymour, 

Managing  Editor 
The  Clarion-Ledger 
P.O.  Box  40 
Jackson,  Ms.  39205 


EDITOR 

Aggressive,  self-motivating,  well-organized 
Midwest  bureau  reporter/editor  for  elec¬ 
tronics  newspapers  headquartered  in  Long 
Island.  Business  reporting  background  es¬ 
sential.  Send  resume  to  Jim  Moran,  CMP 
Publications,  333  E  Shore  Rd,  Manhasset 
NY  11030. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  for  growing  weekly. 
Practical  experience  required  but  new 
graduate  OK.  Send  resume,  clips  of  fea¬ 
ture  and  in-depth  news  stories  to  Gallup 
Progress,  Box  2409,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

Virginia  PM  daily  seeks  editor  with  reperto- 
rial  experience  on  dailies  to  assist  in  han¬ 
dling  wire  and  local  copy.  Excellent  working 
conditions  with  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
25820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/WRITER— Re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  variety  of  publications  for 
diverse  audiences.  (Creativity  essential, 
with  demonstrated  writing  ability  to  handle 
range  of  material— legal  to  technical.  Mas¬ 
ters  in  Journalism.  Send  resume,  examples 
of  writings  and  three  references  regarding 
editorship  and  writing  skills.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  established  capabilities. 
Water  Research  Center,  VPI&SU, 
Blacksburg,  Va.  24061. 


SOUTHWEST  OPPORTUNITY.  Managing 
Editor  11,000  plus  circulation  daily.  Must 
be  able  to  teach  and  demand  writing  qual¬ 
ity.  12-person  staff.  Small  daily  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefit  package.  All  replies  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Send  resume  and  salary  history: 

The  Gallup  Independent 
PO  Box  1210 
Gallup,  NM  87301 


AMBITIOUS  NEWS  EDITOR 
Take  charge  manager  motivated  to  run 
busy  news  department  of  200, (X)0  twice- 
weekly  zoned  newspaper.  Must  be 
dynamic  in  developing  news,  training 
bright,  top  J-grads,  working  on  a  tight 
budget  with  tough  deadlines.  Guidance 
but  limited  interference  from  publisher. 
Send  resume  including  references  and 
cover  letter.  David  J.  WilTmott,  Suffolk  Life 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  262,  Westhampton 
NY  11977. 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  with  international  cir¬ 
culation  seeking  editor  with  desire  to  learn 
advertising,  become  general  manager. 
Later  you  can  grow  in  specialty  publishing  ^ 
or  earn  promotion  in  quality-oriented' 
newspaper  group.  Occasional  travel,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Ideal  Zone  9  community. 
Send  resume,  current  salary  to  Box  25735, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Copy  editor  for  metropolitan  AM  daily  on 
mid-Atlantic  coast.  We're  looking  for 
someone  with  leadership  potential  who  has 
solid  skills  in  editing,  headlining  and  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Box 
25734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  WANTED  for  small  daily  in 
western  Massachusetts.  Tight  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  bright  headline  writing,  makeup  skills 
essential.  Contact  Michael  Conery, 
Westfield  Evening  News,  62  School  St., 
Westfield,  Mass.  01085. 


COPY  EDITOR 

One  of  northern  Illinois'  most  aggressive 
afternoon  dailies  has  an  opening  for  an 
experienced  copy  editor  who  can  write 
bright  heads,  layout  sparklir^  pages  and 
edit  copy.  Background  in  VDT editing  and 
news  reporting  preferred.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  right  person.  Excellent  pay  and 
fringes.  Send  resume,  editing  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  25780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Aggressive  50,(X)0  daily  in  Zone  6  seeks 
editor  to  direct  entire  editorial  operation. 
We  need  a  good  manager  who  can  write 
editorials  and  a  personal  column  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  imagination  needed  to  lead  a 
rapidly  developing  news  team.  Please  send 
resume,  samples  of  writing  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  25/69,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR  with  at  least 
1-2  years  daily  newspaper  experience 
needed  by  Central  Plains  state  daily  about 
February  1.  17,000  circulation  paper  is 
frequent  award  winner  in  news,  photo  and 
design.  News  staff  of  13.  Fully  electronic 
newsroom.  Located  in  growing  city  of 
23,000.  Box  25746.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Nswspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop  ap¬ 
plicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
3W  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


FREELANCE 


WRITERS/CARTOONISTS.  Feature  syndi¬ 
cate  looking  for  writers  and  cartoonists. 
SASE  please.  Feature  Associates,  1563 
Lincoln  Av,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


MARKETING  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR  is 
being  sought  by  our  growing  daily  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Western  Montana.  This  person  will  be 
responsible  for  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  research  programs  ranging 
from  readership  surveys  to  circulation  and 
advertising  sales,  to  new  product  analysis. 
Writing  ability  plus  several  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  and  marketing  research  are 
needed  along  with  college  course  work  in 
the  latter.  Please  send  detailed  resume  to 
Rhonda  McErlane,  the  Missoulian,  500 
North  Higgins  Av,  Missoula  MT  59807.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED  immediately 
for  small  daily  in  western  Massachusetts. 
Responsibilities  would  include  coordinat¬ 
ing  part-time  photostaff,  processing  film 
and  screen  prints.  Heavy  emphasis  on  fea¬ 
ture  art.  Contact  Michael  Conery, 
Westfield  Evening  News,  62  School  St., 
Westfield,  Mass.  01085. 


PRESS  RELATIONS 


NEWSPERSON  to  be  press  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  Republican  members  of  Michigan 
House  of  Representatives.  Should  be  par¬ 
tisan,  dedicated  and  have  knowledge  of 
state  political  affairs.  Must  have  strong 
journalism  background,  ability  to  direct 
staff,  ability  to  present  Republican  view¬ 
point  effectively.  Supervisory  experience 
preferred.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  to  State  Representa¬ 
tive  William  Bryant,  State  Capitol,  Lansing 
Ml  48909. 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press¬ 
man,  8  units,  2  folders,  some  4  color 
work,  contact  Mr  Lesnar,  toll  free  number 
1-800-843-6805,  South  Dakota. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


HEAD  PRESSMAN  needed  for  daily  with 
4-unit  (^ss  Community.  Maintenance  and 
operating  experience  required.  Join 
Pioneer  Newspapers  with  a  full  range  of 
fringe  benefits.  Contact  Lou  Alexander 
(412)  627-6166. 


PRESSMAN-CAMERAMAN  for  Goss  Com¬ 
munity;  experienced.  Write  to  S.S.C,  Box 
764,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  12305. 


WEB  PRESS  OPERATORS— Experienced 
offset  operators  needed  for  No  Heat, 
Commercial  News  operation.  Excellent 
conditions  and  many  fringe  benefits  avail¬ 
able  with  a  well-established  and  growing 
company.  Call  Dean  Heller,  (402)  331- 
0600,  or  write  Rapid  Printers,  9320  J  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68127. 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Experienced  in  operating  or  working  with 
an  offset  newspaper  press,  preferably 
Goss  Metro.  Good  knowledge  of  mailroom 
operations  desirable.  Mechanical/technical 
aptitude  or  skills.  Responsible  for  daily 
operations  of  press,  mailroom  and  compqs- 
ing.  Night  work.  32,000  AM  daily.  Julian 
Boone,  Messenger-Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42301. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  Florida  newspaper  with  the  latest  in 
modern  equipment,  offset  presses  and 
front-end  system.  Person  selected  must  be 
familiar  with  electronic  equipment,  offset 
printing  and  be  capable  of  handling  pro¬ 
duction  from  news  and  advertising  to  mail- 
room  docks.  Must  maintain  quality  pro¬ 
duction,  prepare  budget  and  manage  ef¬ 
fectively.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
25708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  supervisor,  manage¬ 
ment  minded,  knowledgeable  in  all  phases 
of  offset  production  from  mark-up  through 
camera  work,  familiar  with  CompuGraphic 
and  AKI  equipment.  You'll  be  associated 
with  top  weekly  newspaper  chain  in  New 
Jersey.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  availability.  Box  25447,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  needs 
Compugraphic  typesetters.  Full  time  and 
possibly  part-time.  Some  tvoesetting  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Send  resume  to  S.  Del¬ 
ano,  New  York  Review  of  Books,  250  W. 
57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Weekly  newspaper  group  in  Boston  area 
seeks  production  manager  with  3-5  years 
experience  to  oversee  all  phases  of 
typesetting,  pasteup  and  camera  depart¬ 
ments.  The  person  we  need  is  probably  an 
assistant  manager  now,  earning  about 
$12,500,  and  ready  to  rrwve  up.  Degree 
preferred.  Send  resume  to  Box  25833, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT  needed  for 
medium  size  national  consumer  publica¬ 
tion.  Experience  should  include  imposi¬ 
tion,  trafficking,  quality  control,  cost  effi¬ 
ciency  through  printing  and  binding.  Send 
resume.  Firehouse  Magazine,  515  Madison 
Av,  New  York  NY  10022. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


MANAGER  OF 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 
For  Zone  3  corporate  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  in  major  Southeastern  utility. 
Will  supervise  internal/external  communi¬ 
cations  efforts,  with  responsibility  for 
news  media  relations  and  employee- 
customer  communications  both  oral  and 
written.  Must  have  Jour/Eng/Comm  de¬ 
gree.  Candidates  should  have  5-10  yrs  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing/editing  in  PR  or  news 
media  and  minimum  3  yrs  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  Generous  benefits  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  advance.  Salary  in  $20s,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume 
to  Box  25829,  E&P,  stating  salary  re¬ 
quirement. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


FEATURES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Four  New  Features;  Will  split  profits  with 
the  right  promotor.  Million  dollaropportun- 
ity.  Piper's  Features,  1 149  E.  Bradford  Dr, 
Glendora  CA  91740. 


Writer/Editor 

American  Hospital  Supply  Corporation,  an  international 
leader  in  the  growing  health  care  field,  is  seeking  an  excel¬ 
lent  writer  and  editor  for  corporate  communications. 
Candidates  should  have  at  least  four  years  of  writing  ex¬ 
perience,  preferably  with  a  corporation.  Experience  in 
journalism  or  news  writing  also  could  be  helpful. 

We  need  a  communicator  who  can  skillfully  research  and 
grasp  tt^ics  and  issues,  primarily  of  a  medical  or  business 
nature.  The  ability  to  writd  crisply,  clearly  and  with  polish  is 
a  prime  prerequisite. 

The  position  offers  varied  assignments,  including  writing 
for  publications,  speakers  and  audio-visual  programs.  If 
offers  challenge  and  growth. 

We  offer  a  salary  commensurate  with  ability  and  experience 
plus  comprehensive  benefits,  including  paid  relocation  to 
the  Chicago  area. 

Our  international  headquarters  is  in  a  pleasant  residential 
suburb  just  north  of  Chicago.  For  immediate,  confidential 
consideration  please  write  including  education,  experience 
and  salary  history  to  Michael  R.  Miller. 

American  Hospital 
Supply  Corporation 

One  American  Plaza 
Evanston,  Illinois  60201 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITOR/MANAGER  has  outgrown  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  current  locale  and  organization. 
I  won  national  editorial  writing  award, 
edited  a  Ballentine  book,  created  success¬ 
ful  local  magazine,  taught  university  jour¬ 
nalism  classes  and  served  as  president  of 
active  SPJ,  SDX  chapter  while  leading 
small  western  daily  from  doldrums  to 
statewide  news/editorial  prominence.  Fam¬ 
ily  man  and  solid  citizen,  but  with  liber¬ 
tarian  outlook  and  appetite  for  challenges.  I 
don’t  have  capital  but  want  to  invest  value 
accrued  as  innovative  journalist/manager 
in  publishing  enterprise  with  a  future.  Box 
25564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROOM  FOR  ME  in  your  '79  plans?  Pub¬ 
lications  professional.  Experienced  as 
state  press  association  manager,  daily 
publisher,  advertising  director,  promotion/ 
marketing  consultant — and  more.  Area 
secondary  to  opportunity.  Available  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  Box  25752.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER— Experienced 
all  departments;  prime  strength  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  data  processing.  Masoned  and 
stable.  R^ly  in  confidence  to  Box  25848, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  BUSINESS  MANAGER  of 
weekly  group  during  $5(W.OOO.  Business 
background  plus  advertising.  Would  like  to 
relocate  with  larger  group  In  Zone  5,  7,  or 
8.  Write  Box  25854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


COMPETITION  .  .  . 

is  the  very  life  of  advertising.  May  graduate 
Advertising/Public  Relations  major  with 
marketing  background  seeks  position. 
Familiar  with  most  aspects  of  advertising; 
have  worked  in  print  and  television,  with 
knowledge  of  media  planning,  research, 
layout,  promotion.  Open  to  all  offers.  In¬ 
terested  in  all  phases  of  advertising.  Will 
relocate.  S.E.  Fisher,  2309  Merrick  Rd. 
Louisville,  KY  40207. 


MARKETING/AD  DIRECTOR 
available  for  opening  where  potential 
exists.  Presently  Ad  Director  of  medium- 
size  daily  in  competitive  market.  I  am  mar¬ 
ried,  healthy,  in  mid-40's,  and  a  persona¬ 
ble  and  enthusiastic  leader  with  a  success¬ 
ful  sales  record.  Experienced  in  training, 
circulation,  finances,  community  services, 
and  labor  relations.  Box  25685,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER.  Degree.  Proven  producer, 
motivator.  National  ad  manager/classified 
manager/ad  director — medium  and  large 
weekly  group;  retail  manager/assistant  ad 
director — medium  daily.  Box  25750,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ILLUSTRATOR/GRAPHICS— Experienced 
26-year-old  married  man  seeks  career  with 
advancement.  Experience  with  Fluro 
Color,  maps  and  all  kinds  of  illustrations. 
Presently  illustrating  for  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper.  Started  and  set-up  com¬ 
plete  illustrating-map  department  in  2 
weeks.  Would  like  Atlanta  or  any  northern 
Area  4  location  or  good  offer  anywhere  in 
States.  Box  25751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO/GRAPHICS  MANAGERIAL  position 
desired  by  journalist  interested  in  moving 
from  academic  life.  Excellent  credentials. 
Box  25823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


GROUP  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE,  age 
37,  with  15  years  experience  in  sales,  pro¬ 
duction,  labor  negotiations,  mailrooms, 
and  shoppers.  Experienced  in  5000- 
150,000  daily  circulation.  Hard  working, 
excellent  references.  Box  25535,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR:  Hard  working,  strong  on 
carrier  organization,  promotion-minded. 
Desire  to  work  for  publisher  who  still  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  old  fashioned  values.  Box 
25791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT! 

If  you’re  looking  for  an  under  40,  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  circulation  executive 
who  wants  to  advance  his  career  and  your 
newspaper,  write  giving  full  particulars  in¬ 
cluding  job  description  outline,  organiza¬ 
tional  chart  of  newspaper  management 
and  Circulation  Department,  current  ABC 
report,  salary  range  and  benefit  package. 
Also  send  marketing  folder. 

I  have  a  Management  and  Marketing  de¬ 
gree  and  will  consider  Circulation 
Management-Director  position  if  it  leads  to 
higher  management. 

Prefer  independent  newspaper  but  will 
consider  group  ownership.  Curiosity  seek¬ 
ers  please  ignore  this  ad.  Box  25674, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EMPLOYED  Manager,  10  years  competi- 
tive/metro  markets.  Creative  planning, 
strong  motivation  and  sound  administra¬ 
tion  have  resulted  in  impressive  gains. 
Heavy  promotion  and  marketing  experi¬ 
ence.  Daily/weekly/TMC  bactoound.  East 
or  West  Coast.  Write  Box  25^6,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY— Hardworking 
college  graduate  seeks  position  on  daily. 
Have  written  four  years  on  college  paper 
plus  some  free  lance  work.  Also  experi¬ 
enced  in  photography  and  layout.  Would 
like  to  write  sports,  but  definitely  not  a 
necessity.  Box  25483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  bright  feature  writer,  offers 
youth,  zest,  reliability.  Experience  on 
dailies.  Box  25709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUSIC  EDITOR/columnist  seeks  to  move 
up  to  entertainment  or  features  editorship. 
Box  25431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR.  Former  executive 
editor  of  Northwest  daily;  educated  in 
economics,  law  and  business  administra¬ 
tion.  Skilled  manager.  Author  of  several 
books.  Former  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
investment  monthly.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  25595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  WITH  DESK  EXPERIENCE  and 
awards  seeks  challenge  in  Zone  1,  2,  8  or 
9.  Varied  background.  Sleuths  thoroughly. 
Writes  tightly.  Excellent  references.  Con¬ 
tact  Box  25593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER/EDITOR,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  interested  in  position  with  any  size 
newspaper,  anywhere.  Box  25675,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FEMALE  SPORTSWRITER,  22,  recent 
Journalism  graduate  with  honors,  seeks 
writing  position  on  a  daily.  5  years  writing 
experience,  was  sports  editor  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  largest  college  daily.  Served  as  a 
stringer  for  several  professional  papers. 
Interned  in  the  sports  department  of  a 
major  metropolitan  paper  last  summer. 
Prefer  Zones  1,2,5.  Box  25748,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

BLACK  NEWSMAN,  31,  wire  service, 
newspaper  background  seeks  interesting 
position  in  Chicago  area.  Box  25853, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVITY,  AGGRESSIVENESS,  PER¬ 
SISTENCE.  Necessary  qualities  for  repor¬ 
ters  on  your  daily?  Try  recent  M.A.  pub¬ 
lished  in  major  east  coast  paper.  Wire  ser¬ 
vice,  investigative  experience.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Contact;  Elaine  Mandell,  760  Bronx 
River  Rd.,  Bronxville.  NY  10708.  (914) 
237-3573  or  (914)  682-3448. 


GREAT  LAKES  SHIPPING  oriented  feature 
and  news  writer,  specializes  in  news  deal¬ 
ing  with  ships,  sailors,  business  and  trans¬ 
portation  on  our  Inland  Seas.  Seeks  to  ex¬ 
pand  already  busy  freelance  enterprise,  or 
will  consider  staff  position  on  Great  Lakes 
area  newspaper  with  an  eye  toward  regular 
Great  Lakes  column.  Work  already  being 
published  in  3  major  Michigan  papers. 
Photo-oriented,  4  year  J  grad.  Weekly  and 
daily  background,  with  strong  graphics  ex¬ 
perience.  Resume,  clips  on  request.  Call 
Roger  LeLievre,  517  773-3984,  or  517 
772-0834. 
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EDITORIAL 


WRITER,  EDITOR,  Publisher  whose  ex¬ 
perience  includes  top  management  of  na¬ 
tional  business  publication  seeks  genuine 
challenge  and  commensurate  compensa¬ 
tion.  Would  consider  working  partnership. 
Background  includes  15  years  broad  ex¬ 
perience  with  industrial  and  business  pub¬ 
lications.  Skills  include;  management,  | 
long  term  planning,  space  sales,  promo¬ 
tion,  writing,  editing,  photography  and  i 
production.  Box  25845,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEMINAL  AND  conventional  journalist. 
Deskman  seeks  metro  in  Zones  1,  2, 5.  Box 
25817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOTRE  DAME  GRAD  going  for  the  extra 
point.  Reporting,  magazine  writing.  Option 
plays  considered.  Yards  gained  at  metro 
daily,  trade  magazine.  In  mid  20s. 
$15,000.  “Clippings,”  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  No  sports  writing.  6285  Meldon  Dr, 
Mentor  OH  44060. 


S.O.S.— OVERSEAS  position  sought  by 
young  male  journalist.  English  speaking 
only.  Experience  on  maior  metro  daily, 
trade  journal.  References  excellent.  Box 
25815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  PRO,  30,  seeks  challenge  as  news 
editor  or  equivalent  on  hard-news  daily 
where  quality  still  matters.  Six  years  in  slot 
on  two  55M  dailies.  Zones  5,  7,  8,  9.  Box 
25812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INCISIVE  MOVIE  CRITIC  seeks  similar  slot 
on  large  metro  daily.  Over  six  years  of  solid 
experience  in  daily  newspaper  editorial 
work.  Could  fill  in  on  entertainment/ 
feature  desk  for  page  layout  and  headline 
writing  duties.  1971  Northwestern  masters 
graduate  will  consider  all  locations.  Box 
25806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER— Can  do  it  all.  4Vz  years 
experience,  2Vi  metro  daily.  VOT  trained. 
Can  write  about  sports  without  cliches  or 
rhetoric.  Has  covered  all  major  sports  and 
most  of  the  minor.  Willing  to  relocate.  For 
clips,  references  and  resume:  Box  25805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEMALE  SPORTSWRITER,  34,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  or  desk  position  with  Zone  1  or  2 
metropolitan  daily.  Extensive  desk,  col¬ 
umn  writing  and  photography  experience. 
VDT  trained.  Box  25781,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  40.  excellent  writer,  some 
editing  and  layout.  Can  handle  camera. 
Seeks  move  to  California,  Hawaii  or  South 
Pacific.  PR  or  magazine  OK.  Box  13512, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85002. 


WRITER/EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER,  27, 
with  newspaper  and  magazine  back¬ 
ground:  seeks  reporting  or  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  in  California;  lively  features;  aggres¬ 
sive  and  hardworking.  Box  25767,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


VICTIM  OF  TYPECASTING— Feature  writ¬ 
er,  who  happens  to  be  working  in  sports 
department  of  metro  giant,  will  go  any¬ 
where  to  break  into  features/entertain¬ 
ment/lifestyles.  Take  my  clips — please. 
Box  25749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BACK  IN  USA — Published  freelance  col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  French  press  agency 
experience  available  immediately.  Seek 
entry-level  position  as  reporter,  rewriter  or 
layout  assignment.  Single,  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate  and/or  travel,  here  or  abroad.  Box 
25743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


NEED  CHICAGO  COVERAGE?  Experienced 
reporter  seeks  special  assignments  or  work 
as  regular  correspondent.  Science  and 
journalism  background.  ABP,  Box  1691, 
Oes  Plaines,  IL  60018. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST — Experienced,  tal¬ 
ented.  4  years  with  dailies  in  Georgia. 
Florida,  seeks  position  with  medium  to 
large  daily  in  South.  Write  Box  25673. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  pressman,  combination 
plate  and  cameraman.  Young,  energetic, 
looking  for  challenge  and  future  with  prog¬ 
ressive  company,  foreman  ootential. 
Cosmo,  metro  experience.  Zones  7.  8.  Box 
25449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  Proven  record 
in  cost  control:  Labor,  conversions:  force 
reduction.  Knowledgeable  all  depart¬ 
ments,  front  to  back.  Experience  in  all 
facets  of  newspaper  composition.  Box 
6264,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  presently  same 
position  with  50K  PM  daily.  Recognized 
heavy  weight  in  new  technologies.  Experi¬ 
enced  from  lobby  through  loading  plat¬ 
form.  Excellent  record.  Absolute  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  25844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


VERSATILE  USAF  Information  Officer 
seeks  responsible  position  in  corporate 
communications  or  magazines.  I’ve 
packed  a  lot  into  a  few  years — USAF 
Academy,  MA  Internal  Affairs,  USAF  pilot 
and  numerous  freelance  articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Now  I’m  29  and  I  want  to  dig  some 
roots  and  "grow”  with  the  right  firm.  High¬ 
est  references.  Box  25786,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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AP  and  Guild  reach 
tentative  agreement 

The  Associated  Press  and  the  Wire  contract,  Guild  members  can  leave  the 


Service  Guild  have  reached  a  tentative 
agreement  on  a  two  year  contract  that 
provides  for  a  5%  wage  increase  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  4.76%  increase 
January  1,  1980. 

The  agreement,  which  will  be  sent  out 
to  Guild  members  this  week  with  a  vote 
expected  to  be  in  by  January  12,  would 
raise  top  minimum  salaries  for  editors, 
reporters  and  photographers  from  $410  a 
week  to  $430.50  retroactive  to  January  1 , 
with  another  increase  on  January  1 ,  1980 
to  $450. 

During  the  second  year  there  would 
also  be  an  increase  by  whatever  amount 
the  January  to  January  Consumer  Price 
Index  rise  exceeds  8%.  The  Guild  will 
decide  whether  this  would  go  to  salaries 
or  to  reduce  medical  insurance  contribu¬ 
tions. 

United  Press  International  reached  ag¬ 
reement  with  the  Wire  Service  Guild  last 
spring  and  won  from  the  Guild  a  wage 
freeze  on  salaries  until  January  I,  1979. 
Under  the  UPl  contract  with  the  WSG, 
reporters  and  editors  receive  a  top 
minimum  salary  of  $412.07  until  Sep¬ 
tember  16  of  this  year  when  it  increases 
to  $417.07. 

By  January  1,  1980,  top  minimum  for 
editorial  employes  at  AP  will  be  $450  and 
top  minimum  for  editorial  employes  at 
UPl  will  be  $427.07. 

Thomas  Pendergast,  AP  vicepresident 
and  director  for  personnel  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  said  management  had  six  major 
goals  going  into  contract  negotiations 
and  achieved  5. 

The  6th,  a  management  proposal  to 
remove  about  100  editorial  positions 
from  Guild  jurisdiction,  has  been  left  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
resolve. 

Changes  were  made  in  union  dues 
check  off  procedure,  the  grievance  pro¬ 
cedure  and  the  arbitration  procedure. 

Under  the  old  contract,  any  Guild 
member  who  wanted  to  leave  the  union 
could  do  so  annually  not  more  than  30 
days  before  or  than  15  days  within  the 
anniversary  of  the  date  that  he  or  she 
signed  a  union  dues  checkoff  authoriza¬ 
tion  card. 

Pendergast  said  many  employes  would 
forget  when  they  signed  the  cards.  Under 
the  new  contract,  the  wording  was 
changed  so  that  Guild  members  can 
leave  the  union  annually  on  their  birth¬ 
days  or  14  days  following. 

Under  the  old  contract.  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  were  also  permitted  to  revoke  their 
dues  checkoff  authorization  not  more 
than  30  days  or  less  than  15  days  before 
the  contract  expires.  Under  the  proposed 
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union  from  December  2  to  December  16 
prior  to  the  December  3 1  expiration  date 
of  the  contract. 

Also  under  the  proposed  contract,  any 
Guild  member  can  revoke  the  dues  check¬ 
off  authorization  “during  any  period  in 
which  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
between  the  employer  and  the  Guild  has 
expired  without  a  renewal  or  extension.” 

Under  the  old  contract,  there  were  no 
time  elements  set  down  for  the  filing  of 
grievances  by  employes  against  the 
company.  Under  the  proposed  contract, 
there  is  a  45  day  time  limit  for  filing  and 
processing  a  grievance  on  the  local  level, 
a  45  day  time  limit  for  filing  and  process¬ 
ing  a  grievance  on  the  national  level  and 
wording  to  the  effect  that  no  grievance 
may  proceed  to  arbitration  if  it  is  filed 
after  the  45  day  limit.  There  is  also  word¬ 
ing  to  the  effect  that  only  grievances  re¬ 
lating  to  specific  contract  violations  can 
go  to  arbitration,  Pendergast  said. 

The  arbitration  procedure  under  the 
proposed  contract  also  places  a  45  day 
time  limit  as  filing  deadline  from  the  time 
a  national  grievance  meeting  is  denied. 
The  new  wording,  according  to  Pender¬ 
gast,  also  prohibits  the  American  Arbi¬ 
tration  Association  from  appointing  an 
arbitrator  to  rule  on  a  grievance  matter 
after  the  45  day  limit. 

In  the  area  of  job  security,  under  the 
old  contract,  AP  had  the  right  to  termi¬ 
nate  a  probationary  employee  during  the 
6  month  trial  period  on  two  weeks  notice 
if  he  or  she  was  found  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

Under  the  new  contract,  AP  will  have 
to  give  three  weeks  notification  instead 
of  two,  but  the  contract  is  also  worded  so 
that  if  an  employee  is  let  go  during  this 
period,  it  cannot  be  taken  to  arbitration. 

Under  the  proposed  contract,  pension 
benefits  would  be  increased  by  15%  for 
employes  who  have  retired  and  8%  for 
employees  who  will  retire.  AP  would 
also  increase  its  contribution  to  medical 
plans  by  $12.50  a  person  a  month. 

The  union  will  also  be  awarded  in¬ 
creased  mileage  expenses  under  the 
proposed  contract  if  ratified. 

Seasonal  daily 

Jackson  Hole  (Wyo.)  News,  a  weekly, 
will  publish  six  days  a  week  during  the 
winter  and  summer  seasons.  The  half¬ 
sized  tabloid  will  publish  national  news 
from  UPl  wires  as  well  as  daily  ski  re¬ 
port,  local  weather  and  local  news.  The 
paper  will  continue  to  distribute  free. 
Paul  Bruun  will  be  editor  and  David 
Whitlock  will  be  in  charge  of  advertising. 


Paperhandlers  reject 
pact  in  St.  Louis 

Paperhandlers  union  rejected  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
(December  31)  because  the  proposal  did 
not  spell  out  the  exact  number  of  men 
required  to  be  on  a  working  press. 

The  rejection  by  Local  16,  which  rep¬ 
resents  76  Post-Dispatch  employes, 
snagged  efforts  to  settle  the  strike  that 
has  closed  the  Post  and  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  since  November  20. 

AH  II  Post-Dispatch  unions  had  been 
working  without  contracts  since  August 
31,  but  four,  including  the  pressmen, 
now  have  ratified  new  pacts. 

The  newspaper  said  it  will  not  resume 
publishing  until  all  of  the  unions  have 
agreed  to  new  contracts. 

The  issue  of  manning  is  blamed  by  the 
paperhandlers  union  for  their  member’s 
rejection  of  a  contract  with  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


Elliott  offered 
j-school  dean 
at  Columbia  U. 

Osborne  Elliott,  former  Newsweek 
editor-in-chief,  has  been  offered  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 
journalism  at  New  York’s  Columbia 
University  and  has  accepted,  pending  of¬ 
ficial  nod  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

If  Elliott’s  appointment  is  confirmed 
by  the  university  trustees  at  their 
January  8  or  February  5  meetings,  said 
Columbia  spokesman  Fred  Kneubel,  then 
Elliott  would  begin  his  deanship  in  April 
when  Dean  Elie  Abel,  who  announced 
his  resignation  last  June,  leaves  for  a 
teaching  post  at  Stanford  University. 

Elliott,  54,  joined  Newsweek  in  1955 
as  senior  editor  of  the  business  section 
after  six  years  at  Time  magazine.  He  was 
named  editor  in  1961 .  In  1976  he  became 
a  deputy  mayor  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  under  former  New  York  City 
Mayor  Abe  Beame. 

FYess  reports  said  that  the  field  of  130 
candidates  for  the  position  of  dean  in¬ 
cluded  names  like  Hodding  Carter  11,  of 
the  State  Department,  and  Charlotte 
Curtis  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Reports  also  said  that  Elliott  agreed  to 
take  the  post  on  a  promise  from  Colum¬ 
bia  president  William  J.  McGill  of  a 
“six-figure”  budget  increase  for  faculty 
salaries  and  curriculum  expansion  of  the 
66-year-old  J-school. 

“We  need  to  train  people  not  just  to  be 
cub  reporters  but  to  know  how  to  think 
about  the  society  after  they’ve  been  in 
journalism  for  15  years  or  so,”  Elliott 
says. 
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IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  TRIED 

THE  Jflront  1^305:  plate 

WE  URGE  YOU  TO  READ  THIS  AD 


For  several  months  now  we  have  been  advertising  the  Western  FRONT  PAGE 
plate,  the  plate  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper  industry.  We  hope  you  have 
been  convinced  to  try  it.  But,  if  you  haven’t  gotten  around  to  it  yet,  let  us  repeat 
some  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  FRONT  PAGE  plate. 

■  The  FRONT  PAGE  plate  is  especially  designed  and  engineered  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry— anodized  to  produce  a  surface  that  is  extremely  resistant  to  the 
abrasive  qualities  of  newsprint. .  .clean ..  .water  receptive ...  oxidation  resistant 
. . .  and  long  running.  Solids  print  solid  and  half-tones  print  clean . . .  every  edition. 

■  Minimizes  production  problems  from  plateroom  through  pressroom,  providing 
easy  make-up,  fast  roll-up  and  long  trouble-free  runs. 

■  Assures  a  crisp,  clean  appearance  throughout  your  newspaper— a  look  the 
reader  and  advertiser  appreciate. 

■  Your  plateroom  and  pressroom  personnel  can  be  assured  that  each  order  of 
FRONT  PAGE  plates  will  be  like  the  previous  order. ..no  variation  in 
high  performance. 

■  All  size  newspapers,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  cash  in  on  FRONT  PAGE 
back-up  power... on  the  spot  technical  people  to  serve  you  at  your  plant— 
problem-solvers  ready  to  help  you  with  any  plateroom  problem. 

■  A  complete  line  of  plateroom  products— automated  plateroom  machinery  and 
chemistry  to  complement  your  FRONT  PAGE  plates.  In  fact,  if  you  are  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho,  Western  will  lay  out  your  plateroom, 
train  your  people  and  completely  furnish  your  new  plateroom  with  everything 
you  need. 

If  you  haven’t  already  tried  FRONT  PAGE  — be  convinced  and  try  it.  Contact  your 
Western  Dealer  or  Western  Technical  Sales  Representative  today... or  call  toll  free 
800/325-3310  and  we  will  make  arrangements  for  you  to  try  FRONT  PAGE... the 
newspaper  plate. 


UlOJTOrn  LIT  HO  PLATE 

3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 
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Reporting  the 
complex  issues 
of  today  in  a 
comprehensive 
but  readable 
fashion! 


AlbuquerqueTribune’s 
KAY  IVIc  KINNEY 


© 


What  are  the  medical  rights  of  teenagers? 

It's  not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  But  staff  writer 
Kay  McKinney  of  The  Albuquerque  T ribune's  Accent 
Department  skillfully  explained  the  complex  problem 
in  a  comprehensive  but  readable  report  that  won  her  the 
annual  Guy  Rader  Award  of  the  New  Mexico  Medical 
Society  for  overall  excellence  in  medical  reporting. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune  is  proud  of  the  job  done  by 
its  staff  in  covering  today's  relevant  issues. 


The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

a  Scripps'Hovvard  newspaper 
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